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PREFATORY NOTE 


Tue task of translating Dio Chrysostom for the 
Loeb Library was undertaken by Professor William E. 
Waters of New York University, but ill health 
followed by his death prevented him from com- 
pleting the work. In preparing the version found 
in this volume the present translator made use 
wherever possible of the rough drafts left by 
Professor Waters. The Greek text is based upon 
the critical editions of von Arnim and of de Budé. 
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in Rome. In the reign of Domitian, however, this 
period of his life came somewhat abruptly to an 
end, He had been too frank in his criticism of 
the Emperor and had been intimate with a Roman 
in high position who was executed on some charge 
or other. For these reasons Dio was banished from 
Rome and Italy and also from his native Bithynia, 
probably in the year 82. Now he could no longer 
depend upon his property in Prusa for support and, 
whether he pened it or not, had to make a practical 
test of the tenets of the Cynics and lead the simple 
life. Wearing but a threadbare cloak he wandered 
penniless ge ee to place, as a rule avoiding the 
large cities. To procure sustenance he was forced 
at times to do the bumblest manual labour, and the 
hardships then endured injured his health. In the 
course of these wanderings he reached Borysthenes, 
a flourishing colony of Miletus north of the Black 
Sea and not fur from the modern Odessa, He pene- 
trated also to Viminacium, a Roman permanent camp 
on the Danube, and lived among the savage Gctac, 
whose history he wrote. 

On the death of Domitian in 96, Dio’s exile came 
to an end, and in the summer of the next year he 
delivered an oration before the Greeks assembled at 
Olympia. Then he came to Rome and was kindly 
received by the new Emperor Nerva. Dio took 
advantage of this to ask for some favours in behalf 
of his native town, but was prevented hy illness 
from being wholly successful. He returned, how- 
ever, to Prusa with the news of such fuvours as 
had been granted and then headed an embassy 
sent by the citizens to express their thanks to the 
Emperor, This embassy, however, found Nerva 
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dead and Trajan Emperor in his stead. Upon him 
Dio made a good impression and a deep friendship 
was formed between the two men, Dio was with 
the Emperor before he set out on his Dacian cam- 
paign, and met Trajan on his triumphant return ‘in 
102, when he was received with high marks of 
favour. After this Dio travelled to Alexandria and 
other places, returning to his native Prusa towards 
the end of the year or the beginning of the next. 
At home Dio undertook to carry out some plans for 
beautifying the city at great cost to himself, but 
became involved in a lawsuit in connection with the 
demolishing of some buildings to make room for new 
structures and had to plead his case before the 
imperial legate, C. Plinius Secundus, in the year 
111-112. This is the last we hear of Dio. His wife 
and a son predeceased him. 

When Dio returned from exile, he had put from 
him the ideal of the sophists of his time? who 
believed that eloquence in and of itself was the 
highest thing, and he had reached settled convictions 
as a moralizing philosopher from which he never 
departed. He was not an original thinker, but drew 
his philosophy from Plato, the Stoics and Cynics, 
and he felt it to be his life-work to proclaim these * 
teachings to all, high and low, prince and peasant, 
and to arouse the national feeling of the Greeks by 
reminding them of their glorious past. By informal 


1 In the first century of our era Rhetoric began to displace 
Philosophy in esteem, and hy the time of Hadrian this move- 
ment, which is called the New or Second Sophistic, reached 
its height. Its adherents believed that the orator, and not 
the philosopher, represented the highest type of man, and - 
that the content of the oration did not matter so much as did 
the rhetorical skill shown by the speaker, 
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addresses to small groups and by set addresses to 
ae assemblies he reproved people for their faults 
and sought to show them the better way much like 
a modern preacher. 

His style is simple, graceful, and noble. He took 
as his models Plato, Demosthenes, Xenophon, and 
Antisthenes, but did not get altogether free from 
ordinary Hellenistic Greek (3 cow). 


Dio's Wonks 


Eighty discourses credited to Dio have come 
down to us, but the thirty-seventh (Zhe Corinthian) 
and the sixty-fourth (the second declamation On 
Fortune) are now assigned to his pupil Favorinus. 
‘The others, with the re of the eighteenth, 
which is a letter to a high official, perhaps Nerva, 
as to what authors to read, are cither speeches or 
essays of varying character and purpose, which ma 
be divided into three classes—sophistic, politica, 
and moral. Of a purely sophistic nature, in my 
opinion, is the eleventh discourse, in which Dio 
attempts to prove that Troy was not captured by 
the eas: Of a similar nature was his Eulogy 
of Hair, which has been preserved in full by 
Synesius, who wrote in reply a Praise of Baldness; 
and of the same character too, no doubt, were his 
Eulogy of a Parrot and his Praise of a Gnat. The 
latter three undoubtedly belong to his earlier years ; 
about the other opinions may differ. 

The political discourses belong chiefly to Dio's 
mature years, and the most important ones were 
written after his return from exile. They deal with 
the affairs of Bithynia, the quarrels between his 
fellow-citizens, and the rivalry of interests between 
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Prusa and the neighbouring towns of Nicaea and 
Nicomedia. Of such a type, for example, is the 
forty-seventh. These speeches are of great interest © 
to the historian because they give him information 
about the state of Asia Minor at this period. 

The third class, the moral discourses, belong to 
the last period of Dio’s life and are the best of all. 
In them Dio gave rein to his true bent, which was 
to enforce moral teachings. In them he showed 
whatever originality he possessed. 

Onc letter of Dio’s has already been mentioned. 
In addition five others ave printed by Hercher in his 
Epistolographia Graeca, of which the first two may 
be genuine, 

Dio also wrote philosophical and historical works, 
none of which is extant. Of the former sort were 
the following: Whether the Universe is Perishable 
(et dOapris 6 kéopos), A Eulogy of Heracles and Plato 
(éyxduov “Hpaxdéous cat Iddrwvos), and To Plato in 
Defence of’ Homer (ixtp ‘Opypov rps TAdrwva) in 
four books. To these perhaps should be added 
Against the Philosophers (kat& tv gitordpwv) and To 
Musonius (pds Movodvov), works written before Dio 
was converted to philosophy by Musonius. Of 
historical works he wrote On Alexander's Virtues 
(wept rav “AdedvSpov dperdv) in eight books and a 
History of the Getae (ra Teruxd), which was probably 
written immediately after his return from exile. 


Manuscripts 
The following are the chief manuscripts of Dio: 


U—Urbinas 124, 11th century, 
B—Parisinus 2958, 14th century. 
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V—Vaticanus graec. 99, 11th century. 

M—Meermannianus 67, of Leyden, Holland, 16th 
century. 

P—Palatinus graec. 117, 14th and 15th centuries. 

H—Vaticanus graec. 91, 13th century. 

M\—The part of the Meermannian MS. which 
belongs to the third class of MSS. 

P°—The other copy of the 65th oration which is 
found in P, 

E—Laurentianus 8], 2, 14th century. 

T—Marcianus 421, 15th century. 

Y—Marcianus 422, 15th century. 

C—Parisinus 3009, 16th century. 

I—Parisinus 2924, 15th and 16th centurics. 

W—Vindobonensis philos. graec. 168. 


As late as the third century Dio’s orations were 
in circulation in single rolls. Our MSS. depend 
upon an edition of all his orations in rolls. Accord- 
ing to the arrangement of these rolls the MSS, are 
divided into three classes. The first class has them 
in the order in which Photius read them, the second 
class in the order in which they appear in this 
edition, while the third class contains only part of 
them in a different order. 

Von Arnim holds that UB of the first class and 
VM of the second class are more closely related to 
one another than to PH of the third class, while 
Sonny, on the other hand, thinks that the second 
and third classes are closely related and widely 
separated from the first one, and that the readings 
of the third class which Arnim considered early and 
true were interpolated by a clever scribe. 
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Bistrocraruy 
Editions. 


According to Fabricius the edilio princeps was 
published by Dionysius Paravisinus in Milan, 1476. 
lt has disappeared. The first one still extant and 
containing all the orations is that of Franciscus 
Turrisanus, Venice, 1551 (?). 


The others in chronological order are those of : 


Morel, I’., Paris, 1604. Contains the Latin transla- 
tion of Thomas Naogeorgius (Kirchmaier). 

Reiske, J. J., Leipzig, 1784. New edition 1798, 
published by his wife. 

Geel, J., Leyden, 1840, A special edition of 
the twelfth oration with commentary and 
with notes on the rest of the orations. 

Emperius, A., Braunschweig, 1844, 

Dindorf, L., Teubner edition in 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1857. 

Arnim, H, von, edition in 2 vols., Berlin, 1893, 1896, 

Budé, Guy de, Teubner edition in 2 vols., Berlin, 
1916, 1919. 


Translations. 


Filelfo, F., translated the eleventh oration into 
Latin in 1428. Printed at Cremona in 1492, 

Naogcorgius, 'T. (Kirchmaier), Latin translation of 
all the orations, Basel, 1555, Venice, 1585. 

Kraut, K., Dion Chrysostomos aus Prusa iibersetst, 
Ulm, 1901. 40 orations translated. 

Frangois, L., Dion Chrysostome, Deux Diogéniques 
(IV De Regno, Fabula Libyca) en Grec et en 
Frangais, Paris, 1922. Has Introduction of 
42 pages giving history of the text. 
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Waters, W. E., The Twelfth Oratio of Dio, A 
Translation, in the Colonnade, Vol. XIV, 1922, 

Budé, Guy de, Dion Chrysostome traduit, Corbeil,1927. 

Books, Dissertations, etc., that deal with Dio. 

Arnim, H. von, Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa, 
Berlin, 18! 

Bruns, J., De Dione Chrysostomo et Aristotele Critica 
et Exegelica, Kiel, 1892. 

Lemarchand, L., Dion de Pruse—Les (Euvres d’ avant 
UEzile, Paris, 1926. 

Martha, C., Les Moralistes sous ! Empire Romain, 
7th ed., Paris, 1900. 

Rage » W. A., Dio Chrysostom as a Homeric 

‘vitic, Baltimore, 1901. 

Norden, E., Die Antike Kunstprosa, Berlin, 1923, 

Schmid, W., Der Atlicismus, Vol. I, Stuttgart, 1887, 
and in Pauly-Wissowa, Jteal-Encyclopidie, 
Stuttgart, 1903, under Dion Cocceianus. 

Sonny, A., Analecta ad Dionem Chrysostomun, Kiew, 
1896, (Contains among other things the scholia 
on Dio of Arethas, Archbishop of Caesarea.) 

Vaglimiglio, M., La Critica Letleraria di Dione Cri- 
sostomo (Contributi alla Storia della Crilica 
Letteraria in Grecia, 1), Bologna, 1913. 

Weber, E., De Dione Chrysostomo Cynicorum 
pee Tag Ogee Sessa 

Wegehaupt, J., ione sostomo Xenophontis 

B Seolatore, Gotha, 1896. ws 


For a fuller bibliography of the literature on Dio 
see the preface of Emperius’ edition, which gives an 
account of everything on Dio published up to his 
time, Schmid in Bursian’s Jahresbericht for the years 
1894-1904, and Miinscher for the years 1905-1915. 
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DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


THE FIRST DISCOURSE ON 
KINGSHIP 


Tux first Discourse as well as the following three has for 
its subject Kingship, and from internal evidence is thought 
to have been first delivered before Trajan in Rome immedi- 
ately after he became emperor. At any rate Dio does not 
address the Emperor in those terms of intimacy that he uses 
in the third Discourse. 

Dio’s conception of the true king is influenced greatly by 
Homer and Plato, The true king fears the gods and watches 
over his subjects even as Zeus, the supreme god, watches over 
all mankind. At the end is a description of the choice made 
by Heracles, who is the great model of the Cynics. 
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1. EPI BASIAEIAS A 


acl wore "Mrekdvipo 7@ Bathe Tov avdy- 
Thy TepdBeov rd mparov eriderxviipevov atdfjoas 
nara Tov éxeivou cporov pdra eumelpws Kat 
movaixas, ov pararor avrAmpa obdé avaBeBr- 
pévov ob8t av pis divecw kai pgéupiav 
deysvray, GX’ abrav olpac cov SpAiov tov rig 
"AOnvas émixadodpevov vdpov,. wat tov *AXé- 
tavépov evOis dvarndijcas mpos Ta bwda TOis 
evBéors dyolws: obtw opddpa érapOivar avrov 
tad Tod pédous tis pouctxis re so pr8 pos 
ris addijoeas. 7d & todrov altiov oby obtws 4 
Tis povorris Sivapis ds % Tod Sp hy Sidvora 
auvrovos oven kal Bupoedys’ éret LapSavd- 
maddov obx dy more ipyerpev éx rod Bardpou 
Kat mapa tdv yuvaixdy ody bra TiudBeos t 
aiXos Te Tay vewrépwr, arn’ ovds Mapovas 
abros  “Odvpros’ Soxet & guorye pndé Tis 
"A@nvas, el duvardy, SieEtovens Tov abris vdmov 
GixpacOal wor’ dv! drdepy éxeivos, word 8 av 


2 gor’ dy Gasca; wore. 
- us aferet at Aloxander’s wedding. Sco Athenacus 
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aA king of Assyria ned name became proverbial os a 


type of 
ve Mythical Phoyuion on or satyr, who played the 
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THE FIRST DISCOURSE ON KINGSHIP 


Tue story goes that when the flute-player 
Timotheus* gave his first exhibition before King 
Alexander, he showed great musical skill in adapting 
his playing to the king’s character by selecting a 
piece that was not languishing or slow nor of the 
kind that would cause relaxation or listlessness, but 
rather, I fancy, the ringing strain which bears 
Athena’s name and none other. They say, too, that 
Alexander at once bounded to his feet and ran for 
his arms like one possessed, such was the exaltation 
produced in him by the tones of the music and the 
rhythmic beat of the rendering. The reason why he 
was so affected was not so much the power of the 
music as the temperament of the king, which was 
high-strung and passionate. Sardanapallus,? for 
example, would never have been aroused to leave 
his chamber and the company of his women even by 
Marsyas® himself or by Olympus,‘ much less by 
Timotheus or any other of the later artists ; nay, I 
believe that had even Athena herself—were such a, 
thing possible—performed for him her own measure, 
that king would never have laid hand to arms, but 
would have been much more likely to leap up and 


flute so well that he was emboldened to challenge Apollo to 
a musical contest. 
‘ Mythical Greek musician associated with Marsyas. 
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mpoTepoy dpyjcacGat avactas h puyeiv’ obras 
aOriws elyev Urd éEoucias Kal tpudijs. 

4 Odwody wal judas eleds date put yelpous dvbpas 
avryrod yevécbar wept 7d sperepov Epyor, wnde 
ijrrov dvopeious Kal peyadodpovas ebpely Adyous 

5 rév éxelvou xpouudtov, &re 8 wh Ga Tporov 
appmocpévous, dda Tods adbrovs ehobpous re xal 
mpgous Kab modcuKods dua nal eipyuxods Kal 
voutpous Kal T@ dvi Bactdexovs, dre olpas pds 
dvSpetov Bovdduevoy elvas xal vduipov iyenova, 
mroAdoD piv Sedpevor Odpaovs, Torr Hs Se xal 

6 értaccelas. 6 yodr ‘ltpoGeos, et Kaldmep arode- 
paxdy iva SredOetv fda vdpov, odtws tyrictato 
adrnua Sixalay nat dpdvipov kal cappova ri 
yoxny wal girivOpwrov Surduevor mapacyery, 
pa mpds Srha oppdcav povov, ddd emi Te 
elpiyyy xal éuovoray eal Bedv Tipads xal 
avOpwrav eripédecav, tod mwavris dy hv détos 
"AreEdvipw mapeivai re wal éravrelv, ov Oiovte 

7 povov, Grd Kal Gros, drdte } revOdv axpitas , 
riyo. rapa thy akiav xal ro rpérov t Kordtwv 
mukpdrepov rod voptyov Kal emrerxoby 4 yane- 
maivev toils abtod didow te Kal éraipors 1 
Urepopav tovs Ovntous te Kal ddAnOeis yovdas. 

8 d\AA yap ob wacav lacw ot8? adpérecav 


1 When Alexander's friond Hephaestion died, ho had the 
hysician crucified and the battlements taken away from the 
cities round about. 
8 i ipaaeces to the destruction of Thebe when it 
revolted. 
* In a drunken quarrel Aloxander slow his friend Cleitus, 
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dance a fling or else take to his heels; toso depraved 
a condition had unlimited power and indulgence 
brought him. 

In like manner it may fairly be demanded of me 
that I should show myself as skilful in my province 
as a master flautist may be in his, and that I should 
find words which shall be no whit less potent than 
his notes to inspire courage and high-mindedness— 
words, moreover, not set to a single mood but at once 
vigorous and gentle, challenging to war yet also 
speaking of peace, obedience to law, and true kingli- 
ness, inasmuch as they are addressed to one who 
is disposed, methinks, to be not only a brave but 
also a law-abiding ruler, one who needs not only high 
courage but high sense of right also. If, for instance, 
the skill which Timotheus possessed in performing a 
warlike strain had been matched by the knowledge 
of such a composition as could make the soul just and 
prudent and temperate and humane, and could arouse 
aman not merely to take up arms but also to follow 
peace and concord, to honour the gods and to have 
consideration for men, it would have been a priceless 
boon to Alexander to have that man live with him 
as a companion, and to play for him, not only when 
he sacrificed but at other times also: when, for 
example, he would give way to unreasoning grief 
regardless of propriety and decorum, or would 
punish more severely than custom or fairness 
allowed, or would rage fiercely at his own friends 
and comrades* or disdain his mortal and real 
parents.4 But unfortunately, skill and proficiency 


‘The story, supported by his mother Olympias, was 
current that the god Ammon, and not Philip, was his father. 
See also Discourse 4.19. Consequently he despised Philip. 
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SdOxAnpov HOGv ixav mapacxelv % povorriis 
emcoriun te Kat Eis ob yap obv. as dyow 6 
TOLNTHS, 
ot8’ "Ackdrnmiddais TobTo y’ édwxe Geos: 

povos 88 6 Trav ppovinwy te Kal copay royos, 
olo: yeyovact of woddol Tay mpdrepor, dvevdens 
nal rédetos Hyenav Kai BonGos evmePods Kat 
dyabiis picews, wpis tacav aperiv mapapubod- 
pevos Te Kal dyov éuperdas. 

Tis dv ov mpérovea nat dfla paveln Siar ps8) 
Tis offs mpobvplas, kal mroGev dy etpotwer ucts 
rédetov obrw Abyou, dvSpes Adijrae Kal adtoupyoi 
tis copias, roves re Ka Epyots Soov buvdueba 
xalpovres ta woddd, Tods dé ab Adyous wapa- 
Krnjorews Svexev POeyyouavar mpds abrods xat 
trav Grav del roy evrvyxdvovra; Gorep oi 
xivodvres kal peradéportes ove etpopov Supos 
POeyyovtal te Kab dbovew jovyy 71d epyov 
mapapvOotpevot, épydrar dvres, ov wdol ries 
ovde momral pedov. Todrol wey oby Kara 
| sale Royor wal mdvres axofs aEtor wal 

laupacriy —— Exovres toils pa) wapépyas 
dxpowpévors* Gre Sei, tov éyyds Te Kal udduora 
dypouevoy dvevpdvtas, rapaxadécavras edd re 
xa Motcas xal’Arrdd\Nwva ws Svvaroy rpobipos 
SrerBeiv, 

Dépe cirapev 7a re HOn wat rhv SidPeow tod 

narod Bacthéws, év Spaxyet mepthapSdvovres 
ws verry, 

2 Kad after dvevpderas deleted by Capps. 

* Theognis of Mi ‘Bergk-Crusius). Asclepius 

fom Aesoulapius) ge aa ms a og 
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in music cannot provide perfect healing and complete 
relief for defect of character. No indeed! To 
quote the poet: 


“en to Asclepius’ sons granted not god this 
boon,”’2 


Nay, it is only the spoken word of the wise and 
prudent, such as were most men of earlier times, that 
can prove 2 competent and perfect guide and helper 
of a man endowed with a tractable and virtuous 
nature, and can lead it toward all excellence by 
fitting encouragement and direction. 

What subject, then, will clearly be appropriate 
and worthy of a man of your earnestness, and 
where shall I find words so nearly perfect, mere 
wanderer that I am and self-taught philosopher, 
who find what happiness I can in toil and labour for 
the most part and employ eloquence only for the 
encouragement of myself and such others as I meet 
from time to time? My case is like that of men 
who in moving or shifting a heavy load beguile their 
labour by softly chanting or singing a tune—mere 
toilers that they are and not bards or poets of song. 
Many, however, are the themes of philosophy, and 
all are worth hearing and marvellously profitable for 
any who listen with more than casual attention; 
but since we have found as our hearer one who is near 
at hand and ready eagerly to grasp our words, we 
must summon to our aid Persuasion, the Muses, 
and Apollo, and pursue our task with the greatest 
possible devotion. 

Let me state, then, what are the characteristics 
and disposition of the ideal king, summarizing them 
as briefly as possible—the king 
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@ exe Kpdvov rats dyxvdopjrew 
oxirrpov 7 708 Céuoras, va opiot Bovdevyow. 
12 wavy yap oby Karas odbv AdroLs Tretooty” Opnpos, 
énol Soxeiv, xal tobro &by, as oby dravtas mapa 
tod Atds éyovras 7d cxirrpov ovdé Thy apyhy 
TavTny, GXX& porous tods awyabous, obd én’ 
ddrows tict Sixalors i) 7H BovdeverPar kab 
ppovritew imip rév dpyouévor, ody dare 
13 axokacraivey kai orabay, avoias cal UBpews 
kal vrepnpavias kal mdons dvoulas gumiprdd- 
pevov te kal dromirddvta é& dmavtos atrod 
Thy yuxhy rerapaypemy dpyais te Kal Avrats 
Kal PoBots Kai jdovais eat wavroiats émbupiacs, 
aXW’ ds olov te mporéyovra tov vody aired xat 
tots banned, vonda Kal wotméva tO dvte Tov 
Aady yuyrdpevor, oy éotuttopa wal Savrupdva, 
as &dn tts, GX olov o5é xabedSew abrov 
akwoiv 8: Bros ris vuerds, ws ote oboav aired 
14 cyodhy Agbupety. tadra yap dyot xal "Opnpos 
duolws tots drow copois te Kat adnbéow 
dvipdow, ds obdeis rote movnpos Kal dxddacros 
Kal didoxypyhyatos obte adtag éavtod yevécdar 
Suvards dpywv od’ eyxparis ore Tay aAXwv 
ovdevds, od Exras wore éxeivos Bacideds, abd" 
dy mavtes dadow “EXXnves xal BdpBapo Kab 
GvSpes xal yuvaixes, xal ph pdvov dvOpwmor 
Baupatwoow abrov nal traxovwouw, adr’ of Te 





205-6. 
2 Plato (Republic 4. 4215) contrasts true guardians of a city 
with those who would exploit it, whom he cally “ caterers,” 
See also ibid., 1. $45¢, whore the same contrast is mado. 
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“to whom the son 
Of Saturn gives the sceptre, making him 
The lawgiver, that he may rule the rest.”+ 


Now it seems to me that Homer was quite right 
in this as in many other sayings, for it implies 
that not every king derives his sceptre or this royal 
office from Zeus, but only the good king, and that 
he receives it on no other title than that he shall 
plan and study the welfare of his subjects ; he is 
not to become licentious or profligate, stuffing and 
gorging with folly, insolence, arrogance, and all 
manner of lawlessness, by any and every means 
within his power, a soul perturbed by anger, pain, 
fear, pleasure, and lusts of every kind, but to the 
best of his ability he is to devote his attention to 
himself and his subjects, becoming indeed a guide 
and shepherd of his people, not, as someone? has 
said, a caterer and banqueter at their expense. 
Nay, he ought to be just such a man as to think 
that he should not sleep at all the whole night 
through as having no leisure for idleness. Homer, 
too, in agreement with all other wise and truthful men, 
says that no wicked or licentious or avaricious person 
can ever become a competent ruler or master either 
of himself or of anybody else, nor will such a man 
ever be a king even though all the world, both 
Greeks and barbarians, men and women, affirm the 
contrary,4 yea, though not only men admire and 


3 A reminiscence of Homer, [liad 2, 24-25, where the dream 
says to Agamemnon: “To sleep the whole night through 
beseemoth not a man that is a counsellor, to whom_a host 
is ok age and upon whom rest so many cares.”—Murray 
in L.C.L. 

4 For the thought compare Discourse 4, 25. 
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+ earayeddyr: Capps: KarayeAarra, 
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missive to them ; the same is true of horses and their 
drivers ; hunters are protected and loved by their 
dogs, and in the same way other subject creatures 
Jove their masters. How then would it be con- 
ceivable that, while beings devoid of intelligence and 
reason recognize and love those who care for them, 
that creature which is by far the most intelligent and 
best understands how to repay kindness with grati- 
tude should fail to recognize, nay, should even plot 
against, its friends? No indeed! For of necessity 
the kindly and humane king is not only beloved but 
even adored by his fellow-men. And because he 
knows this and is by nature so inclined, he displays 
a soul benignant and gentle towards all, inasmuch 
as he regards all as loyal and as his friends. 

The good king also believes it to be due to his 
position to have the larger portion, not of wealth or 
of pleasures, but of painstaking care and anxieties; 
hence he is actually more fond of toil than many 
others are of pleasure or of wealth. For he knows 
that pleasure, in addition to the general harm it does 
to those who constantly indulge therein, also quickly 
renders them incapable of pleasure, whereas toil, 
besides conferring other benefits, continually increases 
a man’s capacity for toil. He alone, therefore, may 
call his soldiers ‘‘ fellow-soldiers ” and his associates 
‘‘ friends’ without making mockery of the word 
friendship; and not only may he be called by the 
title “Father ” of his people and his subjects, but 
he may justify the title by his deeds. In the title 
« master,” however, he can take no delight, nay, not 
even in relation to his slaves, much less to his free 
subjects; for he looks upon himself as being king, 
not for the sake of his individual self, but for the 
sake of all men. 
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Therefore he finds greater pleasure in conferring 
benefits than those benefited do in receiving them, 
and in this one pleasure he is insatiable. For the 
other functions of royalty he regards as obligatory ; 
that of benefaction alone he considers both voluntary 
and blessed. Blessings he dispenses with the most 
lavish hand, as though the supply were inexhaustible ; 
but of anything hurtful, on the contrary, he can no 
more be the cause than the sun can be the cause of 
darkness. Men who have seen and associated with 
him are loath to leave him, while those who know 
him only by hearsay are more eager to see him than 
children are to find their unknown fathers. His 
enemies fear him, and no one acknowledges himself 
his foe; but his friends are full of courage, and those 
exceeding near unto him deem themselves of all 
men most secure. They who come into his presence 
and behold him feel neither terror nor fear; but 
into their hearts creeps a feeling of profound re- 
spect, something much stronger and more powerful 
than fear. For those who fear must inevitably hate 
and want to escape; those who feel respect must 
linger and admire. 

e holds that sincerity and truthfulness are 
qualities befitting a king and a prudent man, while 
unscrupulousness and deceit are for the fool and the 
slave, for he observes that among the wild beasts also 
it is the most cowardly and ignoble which surpass all 
the rest in lying and deceiving. 


enemies and terrifies his friends and kin.. The mild and 
gentle king, however, spares the lives of those who appeal 
to his mercy, as well as that of him who obeys.” Arnim 
rejects the first sentence as part of the interpolation. 
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Though naturally covetous of honour, and knowing 
that it is the good that men are prone to honour, he 
has less hope of winning honour from the unwilling 
than he has of gaining the friendship of those who 
hate him. 

He is warlike to the extent that the making of war 
rests with him, and peaceful to the extent that there 
is nothing left worth his fighting for. For assuredly 
he is well aware that they who are best prepared for 
war have it most in their power to live in peace. 

He is also by nature fond of his companions, 
fellow-citizens, and soldiers in like measure; for a 
ruler who is suspicious of the military and has never 
or rarely scen those who face peril and hardship in 
support of his kingdom, but continually flatters the 
unprofitable and unarmed masses, is like a shepherd. 
who does not know those who help him to keep 
guard, never proffers them food, and never shares the 
watch with them; for such a man tempts not only 
the wild beasts, but even his own dogs, to prey upon 
the fold. He, on the contrary, who pampers his 
soldiers by not drilling them or encouraging them to 
work hard and, at the same time, evinces no concern 
for the people at large, is like a ship-captain who 
demoralizes his crew with surfeit of food and noonday 
sleep and takes no thought for his passengers or for 
his ship as it goes to ruin. And yet if one is above 
reproach in these two matters, but fails to honour 
those who are close to him and are called his friends, 
and does not see to it that they are looked upon by 
all men as blessed and objects of envy, he becomes a 
traitor to himself and his kingdom ere he is aware by 

1 avdynrov Reiske: dvdnrov. 
® ney after robs deleted by Reiske, 
1] 
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disheartening those who are his friends and suffering 
nobody else to covet his friendship and by robbing 
himself of that noblest and most profitable possession : 
friendship. For who is more indefatigable in toil, 
when there is occasion for toil, than a friend? Who 
is readier to rejoice in one’s good fortune? Whose 


‘praise is sweeter than that of friends? From whose 


lips does one learn the truth with less pain? What 
fortress, what bulwarks, what arms are more steadfast 
or better than the protection of loyal hearts? Tor 
whatever is the number of comrades one has acquired, 
so many are the eyes with which he can see what he 
wishes, so many the ears with which he can hear 
what he needs to hear, so many the minds with which 
he can take thought concerning his welfare. Indeed, 
it is exactly as if a god had given him, along with 
his one body, a multitude of souls all full of concern 
in his behalf, 

But I will pass over most of the details and give 
the clearest mark of a true king: he is one whom all 
good men can praise without compunction not only 
during his life but even afterwards. Andyet, evenso, 
he does not himself covet the praise of the vulgar and 
the loungers about the market-place, but only that 
of the free-born and noble, men who would prefer to 
die rather than be guilty of falsehood. Who, there- 
fore, would not account such a man and such a life 
blessed? From what remote lands would men not 
come to see-him and to profit from his honourable 
and upright character? What spectacle is more 
impressive than that of a noble and diligent king? 
What can give greater pleasure than a gentle and 
kindly ruler who desires to serve all and has it in his 
power so to do? What is more profitable than an 
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mdoas wyabds Kal dyabdv aitias: Baotheds wey 
2 Trajan is meant, * In Iliad 2, 196 for example. 
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equitable and just king? Whose life is safer than 
his whom all alike protect, whose is happier than his 
who esteems no man an enemy, and whose is freer 
from vexation than his who has no cause to blame 
himself? Who is more fortunate, too, than that 
man whose goodness is known of all? 

In plain and simple language I have described 
the good king. If any of his attributes seem to 
belong to you, happy are you in your gracious and 
excellent nature, and happy are we who share its 
blessings with you. 

It was my purpose, after finishing the description 
of the good king, to discuss next that supreme king 
and ruler whom mortals and those who administer 
the affairs of mortals must always imitate in dis- 
charging their responsibilities, directing and con- 
forming their ways as far as possible to his pattern. 
Indeed, this is Homer’s reason for calling true kings 
“ Zeus-nurtured 2 and ‘‘like Zeus in counsel ’’;% 
and Minos, who had the greatest name for righteous- 
ness, he declared was a companion of Zeus. In 
fact, it stands to reason that practically all the kings 
among Greeks or barbarians who have proved them- 
selves not unworthy of this title have been disciples 
and emulators of this god. Yor Zeus alone of the 
gods has the epithets of “ Father” and “ King,” 
“ Protector of Cities,’ “Lord of Friends and 
Comrades,” ‘‘ Guardian of the Race,” and also 
“Protector of Suppliants,” ‘‘ God of Refuge,” and 
“ God of Hospitality,” these and his countless other 
titles signifying goodness and the fount of goodness.® 


3 Ibid., 2. 169 and 407 for example, where Odysseus is 


called Ai wiry arddavroy, . 
* Odyssey 19. 179, 5 Compare Discourse 12, 75. 
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disorderly, whether he be called a private citizen or 
a ruler, although the offence on the part of the ruler 
- is far greater and more evident to all. Therefore, 
just as among generals and commanders of legions, 
cities or provinces, he who most closely imitates your 
ways and shows the greatest possible conformity with 
your habits would be by far your dearest comrade and 
friend, while he who showed antagonism or lacked 
conformity would justly incur censure and disgrace 
and, being speedily removed from his office as well, 
would give way to better men better qualified to 
govern; so too among kings, since they, I ween, 
derive their powers and their stewardship from Zeus, 
the one who, keeping his eyes upon Zeus, orders and 
governs his people with justice and equity in accord- 
ance with the laws and ordinances of Zeus, enjoys a 
happy lot and a fortunate end, while he who goes 
astray and dishonours him who entrusted him with 
his stewardship or gave him this gift, receives no 
other reward from his great authority and power 
than merely this: that fe has shown himself to all 
men of his own time and to posterity to be a wicked 
and undisciplined man, illustrating the storied end of 
Phaethon, who mounted a mighty chariot of heaven 
in defiance of his lot but proved himself a feeble 
charioteer. In somewhat this wise Homer too speaks 
when he says: 
«Whoso bears 

A cruel heart, devising cruel things, 

On him men call down evil from the gods 

While living, and pursue him, when he dies, 

With scoffs. But whoso is of generous heart 


1 Wilamowitz would delete pds. 
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2 wévrws Schonkl: wayrbs. 





1 Odyssey 19. 329-34. 
* An allusion to tho tyranny of Domitian, by whom Dio was 
banished. 
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And harbours generous aims, his guests proclaim 
His praises far and wide to all mankind, 
And numberless are they who call him good.” 1 


For my part, I should be most happy and eager, as 
Thave said, to speak on this subject—on Zeus and the 
nature of the universe. But since it is altogether 
too vast a theme for the time now at my command 
and requires a somewhat careful demonstration, 
perhaps in the future there may be leisure for its 
presentation. But if you would like to hear a myth, 
or rather a sacred and withal edifying parable told 
under the guise of a myth, perhaps a story which I 
once heard an old woman of Elis or Arcadia relate 
about Heracles will not appear to you out of place, 
either now or hereafter when you come to ponder 
it alone. 

Once when I chanced to be wandering in exile— 
and great is my gratitude to the gods that they thus 
prevented my becoming an eye-witness of many an 
act of injustice 2—I visited as many lands as possible, 
at one time going among Greeks, at another among 
barbarians, assuming the guise and dress of a vaga- 
bond beggar, 


- “Demanding crusts, not caldrons fine nor 
swords,”’? 


At last I arrived in the Peloponnesus, and keeping * 
quite aloof from the cities, spent my time in the 
country, as being quite well worth study, mingling 
with herdsmen and hunters, an honest folk of simple 


% Odyssey 17. 222; the goatherd Melanthius is taunting 
Odysseus, who, dressed as a beggar, is on his way to his 
home. Swords and bowls were honourable gifts for noble 
strangers. 
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Movedv: dco: S& dvev Saiwoviov xatoyis «al 
émumvolag Adyous Tiwds ws ddnOety rap’ abrdv 
exopuoay eis tov Biov, dromor Kat movnpoi.® 

“Axove 89 Todde ToD pvOou opodpa eypnryopas 
Te kal tov voby mpocéywr, brws Stauynporetcas 
drayyeihys mpds exeivov & dynul ce cupPareiv, 
tort 58 rept todd Tod Ocod, wap’ Bb viv doper. 
hv pév yap, ds mdvtes A€youct, Ards vids é& 
"Arxprfuns, Sacireds 8 ob pdvoy “Apyous, dda 
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1 ve after avBpt deleted by Reiske, 

* ve Reiske: wore. 

4 drowo: nal xovnpol Schwartu: ardwous xal xovnpods. 
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The manner of her prophesying was not that of most 
men and women who are said to be inspired; she did 
pond an for breath, whirl her head about, or try to 
terrify with her glances, but spoke with entire self- 
control and moderation. 

“Some day,” she said, “ you will meet a mighty 
man, the ruler of very many lands and peoples.t Do 
not hesitate to tell him this tale of mine even if there 
be those who will ridicule you for a prating vagabond. 
For the words of men and all their subtictics are as 
naught in comparison with the inspiration and speech 
due to the promptings of the gods. Indeed, of all the 
words of wisdom and truth current among men about 
the gods and the universe, none have ever found 
lodgment in the souls of men except by the will and 
ordering of heaven and through the lips of the 
prophets and holy men of old. For instance, they 
say there once lived in Thrace a certain Orpheus, a 
Muse’s son; and on a certain mountain of Boeotia 
another, a shepherd who heard the voices of the 
Muses themselves.*_ Those teachers, on the other 
hand, who without divine possession and inspiration 
have circulated as true stories born of their own 
imaginings are presumptuous and wicked. 

“ Hear, therefore, the following tale and listen 
with vigilance and attention that you may remember 
it clearly and pass it on to that man whom I say you 
willmeet. It has to dowith this god in whose presence 
we now are. Heracles was, as all men agree, the son 
of Zeus and Alemene, and he was king not only of 
Argos but of all Greece. (Most people, however, 
do not know that Heracles was continually absent 


1 Trajan. * Linus, who was worshipped on Mount Helicon 
in Bocotia. Virgil (Nclogue 4. 65-6) and Apollodorus (Biblio- 
theca 1.3.2) also couple the names of Orpheus and Linus, 
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Kai pry 6 ye marhp abrod roddhy émiméderay 


1 The passage in its present corrupt state docs not yield 
the required sense, Cohoon suggests ob8' for 4Aa’ and aaa’ 
for of 8’; Capps would simply delete daa’, After rére the 
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from Argos because he was engaged in making ex; 
ditions and defending his kingdom, but oo bc’ 
that Eurystheus was king at this time. ‘These, 
however, are but their idle tales.) And he was 
not only king of Greece, but also held empire 
over every land from the rising of the sun to the 
setting thereof, aye, over all peoples where are found 
shrines of Heracles. He had a simple education too, 
with none of the elaboration and superfluity devised 
by the unscrupulous cleverness of contemptible men. 

“This, also, is told of Heracles: that he went 
unclothed and unarmed except for a lion’s skin and a 
club, and they add that he did not set great store b 
gold or silver or fine raiment, but considered all s 
things worth nothing save to be given away and 
bestowed upon others. Atanyrate a made presents 
to many men, not only of money without limit and 
lands and herds of horses and cattle, but also of whole 
kingdoms and cities. For he fully believed that 
everything belonged to him exclusively and that 
gifts bestowed would call out the good-will of the 
recipients. Another story which men tell is untrue: 
that he actually went about alone without an army, 
For it is not possible to overturn cities, cast down 
tyrants, and to dictate to the whole world without 
armed forces. It is only because, being self-reliant, 
zealous of soul, and competent in body, he sur- 
passed all men in labour, that the story arose that he 
travelled alone and accomplished single-handed 
whatsoever he desired. 

“ Moreover, his father took great pains with him, 





MSS. have $s fy xévruy gidotordraros Kal rovd Kpeltroy tay 
dxe?, deleted by Kayser. 
3 xpowyertrerdai Capps: xporryerio dar, 
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4 vobrov Empirius: xAo¢rov. 
© nlevy added by Reiske. 
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implanting in him noble impulses and bringing him 
into the fellowship of good men. He would also give 
him guidance for each and every enterprise through 
birds and burnt offerings and every other kind of 
divination. And when he saw that the lad wished 
to be a ruler, not through desire for pleasure and 
personal gain, which leads most men to love power, 
but that he might be able to do the greatest to 
the greatest number, he recognized that his son 
was naturally of noble parts, and yct suspected how 
much in him was mortal and thought of the many 
baneful examples of. luxurious and licentious living 
among mankind, and of the many men there were to 
entice a youth of fine natural qualities away from 
his true nature and his principles even against his will. 
So with these considerations in mind he despatched 
Hermes after instructing him as to what he should 
do. Hermes therefore came to Thebes, where the 
lad Heracles was being reared, and told him who he 
was and who had sent him. Then, taking him in 
charge, he led him over a secret path untrodden of 
man till he came to a conspicuous and very lofty 
mountain-peak whose sides were dreadfully steep 
with sheer precipices and with the deep gorge of a 
river that encompassed it, whence issued a mi 
rumbling and roaring. Now to anyone looking up 
from below the crest above seemed single; but it 
was in fact double, rising from a single base; and the 
two peaks were far indeed from each other. The 
one of them bore the name Peak Royal and was 
sacred to Zeus the King; the other, Peak Tyrannous, 
was named after the giant Typhon. There were two 
approaches to them from without, each having one. 
e path that led to Peak Royal was safe and broad, 
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and unbroken quiet pervaded the place; everywhere 
were fruits in abundance and thriving animals of 
every species. And immense heaps of gold and 
silver were there, and of bronze and iron; yet she 
heeded not at all the gold, nor did she take delight 
in it, but rather in the fruits and living creatures. 

“Now when Heracles beheld the woman, he was 
abashed and blushes mantled his cheeks, for he felt 
that respect and reverence for her which a good son 
feels for a noble mother. Then he asked Hermes 
which of the deities she was, and he replied, ‘ Lo, that 
is the blessed Lady Royalty, child of King Zeus.’ And 
Heracles rejoiced and took courage in her presence. 
And again he asked about the women who were with 
her. _‘ Who are they? * said he; ‘ how decorous and 
stately, like men in countenance!’ ‘Behold,’ he 
replied, ‘ she who sits there at her right hand, whose 
glance is both fierce and gentle, is Justice, aglow with 
a surpassing and resplendent beauty. Beside her 
sits Civie Order, who is very much like her and differs 
but slightly in appearance. On the other side is a 
woman exceeding beautiful, daintily attired, and 
smiling benignly; they call her Peace. But he who 
stands near Royalty, just beside the seeptre and 
somewhat in front of it, a strong man, grey-haired 
and proud, has the name of Law; but he has also been 
called Right Reason, Counsellor, Coadjutor, without 
whom these women are not itted to take any 
action or even to purpose one. 

“ With all that he heard and saw Heracles was 
delighted, and he paid close attention, determined 


* 3) Arnim, who, following Wilamowitz, unnecessarily 
brackets wadcira:: 52, 
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* é added by Gasda, 5 vp Capps: rg, 
© Baddoe Retake: Sialdoers, eee 
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+ Dio calls power conjoined with folly the greatest evil, 


but it is power alone that mon covet. Yot when the wrong 
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never to forget it. But when they had come down 
from the higher peak and were at the entrance to 
Tyranny, Hermes said, ‘ Look this way and behold 
the other woman, - It is with her that the majority 
of men are infatuated and to win her they give 
themselves much trouble of every kind, committing 
murder, wretches that they are, son often conspiring 
against father, father against son, and brother 
inst brother, since they covet and count as felici 

that which is the greatest evil—power conjoined wit 
folly."+ He then began by showing Heracles the 
nature of the entrance, explaining that whereas only 
one a oes to view, that being about as 
described above—perilous and skirting the very edge 
of the precipice—yet there were many unseén and 
hidden corridors, and that the entire region was 
undermined on every side and tunnelled, no doubt 
up to the very throne, and that all the passages and 
bypaths were smeared with blood and strewn with 
corpses. Through none, however, of these passages 
did Hermes lead him, but along the outside one that 
was less befouled, because, I think, Heracles was to 
be a mere observer. 

“When they entered, they discovered Tyranny 
seated aloft, of set purpose counterfeiting and making 
herself like to Royalty, but, as she imagined, on a 
far loftier and more splendid throne, since it was not 
only adorned with innumerable carvings, but em- 
bellished besides with inlaid patterns of gold, ivory, 
amber, ebony, and substances of every colour. Her 


sort of men gain power, folly is the result. Aristotle, Prog. 
80, p. 1492, 11 (Borlin ed.) says: Tikre ... axadevela 
wer’ dovelas kvorar.—Ignorance conjoined with power 
produces folly.” . 
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2 brepedpa Ruiske: dpedpa, 
® Empirius unnecessarily alters }yvoe to drevdes, “ rogarded 
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throne, however, was not secure upon its foundation 
nor firmly settled, but shook and slouched upon 
its legs. And in general things were in disorder. 
everything suggesting vainglory, ostentation, and 
luxury—many sceptres, many tiaras and diadems for 
the head. Furthermore, in her zeal to imitate the 
character of the other woman, instead of the friendly 
smile Tyranny wore a leer of false humility, and 
instead of a glance of dignity she had an ugly and 
forbidding scowl. But in order to assume the 
appearance of pride, she would not glance at those 
who came into her presence but looked over their 
heads disdainfully. And so everybody hated her, 
and she herself ignored everybody. She was 
unable to sit with composure, but would cast her eyes 
incessantly in every direction, frequently springing 
up from her throne. She hugged her gold to her 
bosom in a disgusting manner and then in terror would 
fling it from her in a heap, then she would forthwith 
snatch at whatever any passer-by might have, were 
it never so little. Her raiment was of many colours, 
purple, scarlet and saffron, with patches of white, 
too, showing here and there from her skirts, since her 
cloak was torn in many places.- From her counten- 
ance glowed all manners of colours! according to 
whether she felt terror or anguish or suspicion or 
anger; while at one moment she seemed prostrate 
with grief, at another she appeared to be in an 
exaltation of joy. At one time a quite wanton smile 
would come over her face, but at the next moment 
she would be in tears. There was also a throng of 


1 Of, Plato, Lysis 222B: 4 3 ‘Imro0ians iad ris jdovis 
rayrodard ple: xpduara.—*And Hippothales’ countenance 
from pleasure glowed with all manner of colours.” 
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eeohate eal dvyjper mapa re “ENAnot wal Bap- 
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Kal da robro rHs yijs eal trav dvOpdmrwy 
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dryjpuver—mricov yap dv te kal Brdee Mov 

1 Reiske: 1 xpdyyare, * fp added by Cohoon. 
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women about her, but they resembled in no respect 
those whom I have described as in attendance upon 
Royalty. These were Cruelty, Insolence, Lawless- 
ness, and Faction, all of whom were bent upon 
corrupting her and bringing her to ignoble ruin. 
And instead of Triendship, Flattery was there, servile 
and avaricious and no less ready for treachery than 
any of the others, nay rather, zealous above ‘all 
things to destroy. 

“Now when Heracles had viewed all this also to 
his heart’s content, Hermes asked him which of the 
two scenes pleased him and which of the two women. 
‘ Why, it is the other one,’ said he, ‘ whom I admire 
and love, and she seems to me a veritable goddess, 
enviable and worthy to be accounted blest; this 
second woman, on the other hand, I consider so 
utterly odious and abominable that I would gladly 
thrust her down from this peak and thus put an end 

.to her.’ Whereupon Hermes commended Heracles 
for this utterance and repeated it to Zeus, who 
entrusted him with the kingship over all mankind 
as he considered him equal to the trust.t_ And so 
wherever Heracles discovered a tyranny and a 
tyrant, he chastised and destroyed them, among 
Greeks and barbarians alike; but wherever he found 
a kingdom and a king, he would give honour and 
protection.” 

This, she maintained, was what made him 
Deliverer of the earth and of the human race, not 
the fact that he defended them from the savage 
beasts—for how little damage could a lion or a wild 


1 Another account of the choice of Hercules is found in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia 2.1.21, and in Cicero, de Officiis 1. 32. 
Jt is said to have been invented by the sophist Prodicus. 
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4 obs Gypios ;—ddX’ Ste rods damudpous kai 
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bear inflict —nay, it was the fact that he chastised 
savage and wicked men, and crushed and destroyed 
the power of overweening tyrants. And even to 
this day Heracles continues this work and you have 
in him a helper and protector of your government 
as long as it is vouchsafed you to reign. 
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THE SECOND DISCOURSE ON 
KINGSHIP 


The second Discourse on Kingship is put dramatically in 
the form of a dialogue between P| ilip of Macedon and his son 
Alexander, and in it tho son is Dio's mouthpiece, in marked 
contrast to tho situation in the fourth Discourse, where 
Diogenes—and therefore Dio—is opposed to Alexander. Wo 
aro shown here tho way in which the true king acts in the 

ractical affairs of life, and the Stoic ideal, drawn largely 
From Homer, is set forth. Toward the end the true king is 
contrasted with the tyrant. 

Although this Discourse is addressed to no one, von Arnim 
is led to conjecture from its martial tone that it was delivered 
before Trajan in a,D. 104 on the eve of the Second Dacian 
War. 
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* ye added by Reiske, 





? In 338 3.0,, when the Athenians and Boootians were 
oru: 

* The new Olympio festival, celebrated for nino days at 
Dium in Pieris, was founded by Archelaus (king of nin, 
413-399 3.0.) in honour of Zous and the Muses. Another 
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Ivis said that Alexander, while still a lad, was once 
conversing with Philip his father about Homer in a 
very manly and lofty strain, their conversation being 
in ‘effect a discussion of kingship as well. For 
Alexander was already to be found with his father 
on his campaigns, although Philip tried to discourage 
him in this. Alexander, however, could not hold 
himself in, for it was with the lad as with young dogs 
of fine breed that cannot brook being left behind 
when their masters go hunting, but follow along, 
often breaking their tethers to do so. It is true that 
sometimes, because of their youth and enthusiasm, 
they spoil the sport by barking and starting the game 
too soon, but sometimes too they bring down the 
game themselves by bounding ahead. This, in fact, 
happened to Alexander at the very beginning, so 
that they say he brought about the battle and . 
victory of Chaeronea2 when his father shrank from 
taking the risk. 

Now it was on this occasion, when they were at 
Dium in Pieria on their way home from the campaign 
and were sacrificing to the Muses and celebrating 
the Olympic festival,? which is said to be an ancient 


account credits Philip II, father of Alexander the Great, 
with founding it. See Krause, Olympia, p. 215; Diodorus 
17.16. It was rather the worship of the Muses that was an 
ancient institution in Pieria. Arrian, Anabasis 1.11. 
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1 Hrtoow evrvyydvey, Grrep cxody dyovra ; et 





1 Archilochus, 
® Iliad 1, 288, Homer's ¢0éA«: being changed to d0éAuw». 
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institution in that country, that Philip in the course 
of their conversation put this question to Alexander : 
“ Why, my son, have you become so infatuated with 
Homer that you devote yourself to him alone of all 
the poets? You really ought not to neglect the 
others, for the men are wise.” And Alexander 
replied: “ My reason, father, is that not all poetry, 
any more than every style of dress, is appropriate to 
a king, as it seems to me. Now consider the poems 
of other men; some I consider to be suitable indeed 
for the banquet, or for love, or for the eulogy of 
victorious athletes or horses, or as dirges for the dead, 
and some as designed to excite laughter or ridicule, 
like the works of the comic writers and those of the 
Parian poet.t_ And perhaps some of them might be 
called popular also, in that they give advice and 
admonition to the masses and to private citizens, 
as, for instance, the works of Phocylides and 
Theognis do. What is there in them by which a 
man could profit, who, like you or me, 
‘ aspires to be 
The master, over all to domineer.’? 

The poetry of Homer, however, I look upon as alone 
truly noble and lofty and suited to a king, worthy of 
the attention of a real man, particularly if he expects 
to rule over all the peoples of the earth—or at any 
rate over most of them, and those the most prominent 
—if he is to be, in the strict sense of the term, what 


* Homer calls a ‘shepherd of the people.’ Or would it 


not be absurd for a king to refuse to use any horse 
but the best and yet, when it is a question of poets, 
to read the poorer ones as though he had nothing 


8 Cf. Iliad 4, 296, for example. 
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2 Works and Days 368, 424, 609 £. 4 Ibid, 308, 424, 
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else to do? On my word, father, I not only cannot 
endure to hear any other poet recited but Homer, 
but even object to any other metre than Homer’s 
heroic hexameter.” 

Then Philip admired his son greatly for his noble 
spirit, since it was plain that he harboured no un- 
worthy or ignoble ideas but made the heroes and 
demigods his examples. Nevertheless, in his desire to 
arouse him, he said, “ But take Hesiod, Alexander; do 
you judge him of little account as a poet?” “Nay, 
not I,” he replied, “ but of every account, though not 
for kings and generals, Isuppose.” “ Well, then, for 
whom?” And Alexander answered with a smile: 
“ For shepherds, carpenters, and farmers; since he 
says that shepherds are beloved by the Muses, and 
to carpenters he gives very shrewd advice as to how 
large they should cut an axle, and to farmers, when 
to Broach acask.”  “ Well,” said Philip, “ and is not 
such advice useful to men?” “Not to youand me, 
father,” he replied, “‘ nor to the Macedonians of the 
present day, though to those of former times it was 
useful, when they lived a slave’s life, herding and 
farming for Illyrians and Triballians.”$ ‘‘ But do 
you not like these magnificent lines of Hesiod about 
seed-time and harvest?” said Philip: 


“ Mark well the time when the Pleiads, daughters 
of Atlas, are rising ; 

Then begin with the harvest, but do not plough 
till their setting.” 4 

“T much prefer what Homer says on farm-life,” said 

Alexander. ‘‘ And where,” Philip asked, ‘“‘has Homer 

* Neighbours of the Macedonians to the west and east 


respectively, and despised as barbarians. 
+ Works and Days 383 £. 
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2 Iliad 11. 67-71. 

2 The account of this ical contest is found in tho 
“Outpou Kal ‘Heid8ou dydy (‘The Contest botween Homor and 
Hesiod), which was composed in the time of Hadrion, but 
goes beck to back to an earlier account by the rhetorician Alcidamas. 

id out of o suggestion given in Iesiod’s Works 
ond Dan Oe In tho contest, which is sw to have 
taken placo at the funeral games of King Amphidamas in 
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anything to say about farming? Or do you refer 
to the representations on the shield of men plou hing 
and gathering the grain and the grapes?” “ Not at 
all,” said Alexander, “‘ but rather to these well-known 
lines : 

‘ As when two lines of reapers, face to face, 

In some rich landlord’s field of barley or wheat 

Move on, and fast the severed bananas fall, 

So, springing on each other, they of Troy 

And they of Argos smote each other down, 

And neither thought of ignominious flight.’ 1 


“And yet, in spite of such lines as these,”’ said 
Philip, “ Homer was defeated by Hesiod in the con- 
test.2 Or have you not heard of the inscription 
which is inscribed upon the tripod that stands on 
Mount Helicon? 


‘ Hesiod offered this gift to the Muses on Helicon’s 
mountain 

When at Chalcis in song he had vanquished 
Homer, the godlike.’ ”” 


“ And he richly deserved to be defeated,” rejoined 
Alexander, “‘for he was not exhibiting his skill 
before kings, but before farmers and plain folk, or, 
rather, before men who were lovers of pleasure and 
effeminate. And that is why Homer used his poesy 
to avenge himself upon the Euboeans.” «How 
so?” asked Philip in wonder. “He singled them 
out among all the Greeks for a most unseemly hair- 
cut, for he makes them wear their hair in long 


Chalcis, verses of both poets, both real and made up, are 
brought forward. The judge makes Hesiod the victor, but 
the audience favours Homer. 
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3 yobs Empirius : rod. 
* Spos Roikke: tpous. 
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locks flowing down their backs, as the poets of 
to-day do in describing effeminate boys.” 

Philip laughed and said, ‘‘ You observe, Alexander, 
that one must not offend good poets or clever writers, 
since they have the power to say anything they wish 
about us.” “Not absolute power,” said he; “ it 
was a sorry day for Stesichorus, at any rate, when 
he told the lies about Helen? As for Hesiod, it 
scems to me that he himself, father, was not unaware 
of how much inferior his powers were to Homer’s.”” 
“ How is that?” “ Because, while Homer wrote of 
heroes, he composed a Catalogue of Fair Women,? 
and in reality made the women’s quarters‘ the 
subject of his song, yielding to Homer the eulogy 
of men.” 

Philip next asked him : “ But as for you, Alexander, 
would you like to have been Agamemnon er Achilles 
or any one of the heroes of those days, or Homer? ”” 
“No, indeed,” said Alexander, “‘ but I should like to 
go far beyond Achilles and the others. For you are 
not inferior to Peleus, in ed opinion ; nor is Mace- 
donia less powerful than Phthia ; nor would I admit 
that Olympus® is a less famous mountain than 
Pelion;? and, besides, the education I have gained 
under Aristotle is not inferior to that which Achilles 
derived from Amyntor’s son, Phoenix, an exiled man 


4? Fragments of this important work ascribed to Hesiod are 
extant. 
4 In the Greek house an especial part was reserved for the 


women. 
5 Country and city in the south-east of Thessaly, ruled over 


” by Pelous, father of Achilles, 


* The Thessalian mountain on the border of Macedonia, 
? Here Peleus wooed and won Thetis, the mother of Achilles, 
and here Cheiron, the tutor of Achilles, had his cave. 
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2 Schwartz believes that there is‘a Incuna after kéoios. 
* ob Wilamowitz; od. 
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and estranged from his father. Then, too, Achilles 
had to take orders from others and was sent with a 
small force of which he was not in sole command, 
since he was to share the expedition with another. 
I, however, could never submit to any mortal what- 
soever being king over me.” Whereupon Philip 
almost became angry with him and said: “ But I am 
king and you are subject to me, Alexander.” “ Not 
I,” said he, “ for I hearken to you, not as king, but 
as father.” “I suppose you will not go on and say, 
will you, that your mother was a goddess, as Achilles 
did,” said Philip; “ or do you presume to compare 
Olympias with Thetis?” At this Alexander smiled 
slightly and said, “ To me, father, she seems more 
courageous than any Nereid.”” Whereupon Philip 
laughed and said, ‘ Not merely more courageous, 
my son, but also more warlike; at least she never 
ceases making war on me.” So far did they both go 
in mingling jest with earnest. 

Philip then went on with his questioning: “ If, 
then, you are so enthusiastic an admirer of Homer, 
how is it that you do not aspire to his poetic skill? *’? 
“* Because,” he replied, “ while it would give me the 
greatest delight to hear the herald at Olympia 
proclaim the victors with strong and clear voice, yet 1 
should not myself care to herald the victories of 
others; I should much rather hear my own pro- 
claimed.” With these words he tried to make it 
clear that while he considered Homer to be a mar- 
yellous and truly divine herald of valour, yet he 
regarded himself and the Homeric heroes as the 
athletes who strove in the contest of noble achieve- _ 

2 Referring to Aloxander's statement, § 14{., that he would 
not care to have been either Homer or one of Homer’s heroes. 
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mpdypacw. ovdKxody vrata povos adbtods 
eSur7On peraxarécat cab peraBaretv 'Odvcceris, 
kal tédos éretoe Snurnyopar pera tod Néoropos 
pévey. Gove todTo pev TO épyov havepas Tav 
byrépov eyévero: woddd 8 dy tis drrsheitere ead 
Grepa. daiverac 8 ob pévov “Opnpos adrdd Kal 
‘Holodos ofr dpovar, ay dirocopias te aya 
kal pyropixis THs dAnOods TE Baciret mpoo- 
hoy, év ols dnote wept KaddAcorns, 

4) yap xal Baciredow dw aidotorow dandei, 

Svrwa trijowor Atos Kofpar peyddoro 

kul te wor Storpepéwy Bacidrjwy, 
rn pev ov roelv, & watep, t Aoyous Tmetods 
curpetber érolay od tas émiorodds, ad’ dy 
opodpa cé pagi edSoxtueiv, ob wavtws dvay- 
xatov trois Bacidedow, ef po} ye véows odow 

0 ae teem Of eobdcay ai well ba.cl ic 

® Dheogony 80-82. —— 

* Tight letters falsely attributed to him are oxtant. Four 
are to the Athenians, one to the Thobans, the 
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of rhetorical skill. For when the Greeks had at last 
become faint-hearted in pursuing the campaign 
because the war had lasted so long and the siege was 
so difficult, and also, no doubt, because of the plague 
that laid hold of them and of the dissension between 
the kings, Agamemnon and Achilles ; and when, in 
addition, a certain agitator 1 rose to oppose them and 
threw the assembly into confusion—at this crisis the 
host rushed to the ships, embarked in hot haste, and 
were minded to flee. Nobody was able to restrain 
them, and even Agamemnon knew not how to handle 
the situation. Now in this erie the only one 
who was able to call them back and change their 
purpose was Odysseus, who finally, by the speech he 

je, and with the help of Nestor, persuaded them 
to remain. Consequently, this achievement was 
clearly due to the orators; and one could point to 
many other instances as well. It is evident, then, - 
that not only Homer but Hesiod, too, held this view, 
implying that rhetoric in the true meaning of the 
term, as well as philosophy, is a proper study for the 
king; for the latter says of Calliope,? 


“She attendeth on kings august that the daughters 
of great Zeus 
Honour and watch at their birth, those kings that 
~~ of Zeus are nurtured.’ 


But to write epic poetry, or to compose pieces in 
prose like those letters of yours,* father, which are 
said to have won you high repute, is not altogether 
essential for a king, except indeed when he is young 


Peloponnesian allics, Aristotle, and Philip's wife, Olympias, 
respectively. See Heroher, pistolographi Uraeci, pp. avai. 
5 
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ere kal yori dyouew, domep xa ot Aéyovow 
ev O7jSas Siaroviicae ra mwepi tovs Adyous: 
od8' ad dirocogias darecOar mpds Td axpt- 
Béoratov, awrXdotws 5é cal dmdras Brody) ev. 
Secavdpevov abrois rots Epyors dirdvOpwrov O05 
Kat mpgov Kat Sixatov, ere 88 tyrrdv Kal 
dvdpetov, xat wddtora 87) yatpovra evepyecias, 
Grep éotly éyyutdtw Tis tov Gedy dicews 
Tov ye piv Adyov Sdao dxovovra Tov éx 
girocodias, drérav Katpds, dre ode evavtion 
Pawouevorv, GANA cunhwver Tois abtod tporas 
téprecGar S& roujoe xal mpocéyew tov vodv 
ovy drdoy, TH 58 eaddMory Kal pweyadompere- 
ordty, cupPBovretoum’ dv tH yervaiy cat Bact- 
ALKe THY YWouyny, olay povny Topev tiv ‘Omspou 
nal tav* “HodSou ra roaira, xal el tis ddAXO 
Tt Reyer NPNoTOr. 

Ovse* yap povereyy, &byn, wacavy pavOdvew 
eB édouy’ dv, ddA eh pévov 4 Adpa xphoOar 
mpos Oedy tious kat Oeparelas, Ere K oluat 
tav dyabdv dvdphy tovs émaivous: obdé ye 
ddeav ra Lamgois H ’Avaxpéovtos épwrixd ery 
mpérov dv etn rots Bacthedow, adr’, cizep 
dpa, Tv Zrnovydpov peroy twat 4 Turéépov, 
dav 3 tes avdyen. tuyov @ xal mpds toito 
lavas .“Opnpos. *H yep, elev 6 ‘Pideraros, 
mpos KiBdpay %) AUpay cupdwvijoat tid co 

+ Lacuna noted by Arnim ; SiS suggested by Capps. 


2 av Einpirins: rh. % obde Arnim: offre. 

* rua alded by Capps. 

2 Plato rejects for tho citizens of his ideal Republic a good 
deal of the poetry that Alexandor rojects for the Ling, but they 
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and has leisure, as was the case with you when, as 
they say, you diligently cultivated rhetorical studies 
in Thebes. Nor, again, is it necessary that he study 
agrees Bd to the point of perfecting himself in it; 
he need only live simply and without affectation, to 
ive proof by his very conduct of a character that is 
humane, pas just, lofty, and brave as well, and, 
above all, one that takes delight in bestowing 
benefits—a trait which approaches most nearly to 
the nature divine. He should, indeed, lend a willing 
ear to the teachings of philosophy whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, inasmuch as these are manifestly not 
opposed to his own character but in accord with 
it; yet I should especially counsel the noble ruler 
of princely soul to make poetry his delight and to 
read it attentively—not all poetry, however, but only 
the most beautiful and majestic, such as we know 
Homer’s alone to be, and of Hesiod’s the portions 
akin to Homer's, and perhaps sundry edifying 
passages in other poets.” 

“ And so, too, with music,” continued Alexander; 
“ for I should not be willing to learn all there is in 
music, but only enough for playing the cithara or the 
lyre when I sing hymns in honour of the gods and 
worship them, and also, I suppose, in chanting the 

raises of brave men. It would surely not be 
wire Te for kings to sing the odes of Sappho or 
Anacreon, whose theme is love; but if they do sing 
odes, let it be some of those of Stesichorus or Pindar, 
if sing they must. But perhaps Homer is all one 
needs even to that end.”2 “ What!” exclaimed 
Philip, “do you think that any of Homer's lines 
would sound well with the cithard or the lyre?” 
disagree as to the influence of Homer. Plato has a deal 
of fault to find with him. a : 
7 
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Soxet dy tév ‘Oprpov; kal 6 "Arékavdpas yop- 
"ov euPréOvas Semep Aéwv, "Ey pév, elev, & 
wdrep, oiuat wpémew rokdd tay ‘Ourpou éray 
mpos cddmuyya aSecrBar, ye A’ od Ti dvaxa- 
Rodcay, drAdd Thy erotpivovcay Kal Tapaxe- 
Aevopérnv, ody bard yuvacxeloy Nopod Aeyoucva 
H mapbévev, dX’ ind bddaryyos evomdov, Todd 
MaNrOv 7a Tupraiov rapa roils Adxwow. 
évralda emyverey ds Karas abriv elrovra é 
Pitvwros wal dklws rod woutod, Ovxody, 4 
& bs, xal rodro, obarep? viv gurijoOnuev, “Opunpos 
éribelevucty, tov your 'AyiAréa merolnxey bore- 
pikovra ev re aperertie tay 'Ayatay otk 
éehuta?® ob8é épwried pédn ddovta: Kairos dyoi 
ye épav abroy ris BoioniBos: dra xiBdpa piv 
jrbat, wd Ai ob dyncduevoy od8% olicobev 
ayayovra® mapa tod matpos, ddAd ee Tov 
Aadupay eEedopevoy dre etre tas OABas wal roy 
"Heriova dnéerewe tov rob “Extopos xndeorny. 
vi bye, 
oget, : 
upov ereprrev: deide 8 dpa xdéa davbpav, 
ay obdérore éxhavOdverOar Sov ris dperiis ob8e 
TOv everedy mpakewy, obre sivovta obte adovra, 
Tov yevvatov dvdpa kai Bacirixdv, adr’ del 
Siarerely 1) wpdrtovra abtév péya te Kal Bav- 
paorov } pspvnudvoy rv duolov, 


1 obwep Reisko: twtp ob. 
® Arnim deletes ix &eAura before of82, unneoessarily, 
* dyaydera Cobet: kyovra, 
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And Alexander, glaring at him fiercely like a lion, 

* said: ‘' For my part, father, I believe that many of 
Homer's lines would properly be sung to the trumpet 
—not, by heavens, when it sounds the retreat, but 
when it peals forth the signal for the charge, and sung 
by no chorus of women or maids, but by a phalanx 
under arms. They are much to be prefe’ to the 
songs of Tyrtaeus,! which the Spartans use.” At this 
Philip commended his son for having — worthily 
of the poet and well. “ And indeed,” Alexander 
continued, ‘“ Homer illustrates the very point we 
have just mentioned. He has represented Achilles, 
for instance, when he was loitering in the camp of 
the Achaeans, as singing no ribald or even amorous 
ditties—though he says, to be sure, that he was in 
love with Briseis; nay, he speaks of him as playing 
the cithara, and not one that he had bought, I assure 
you, or brought from his father’s house, but one 
that he had plucked from the spoils when he took 
Thebe ? and slew Eétion, the father of Hector’s wife, 
Homer's words are; 


* To sooth his mood he sang 
The deeds of heroes.’? 


Which means that a noble and princely man should 
never forget valour and glorious deeds whether he 
be drinking or singing, but should without ceasing be 
engaged in some great and some admirable action 
himself, or else in recalling deeds of that kind.”” 


2 These were elegies, exhorting the Spartans to deeds of 
valour, and marching songs. Due to their fire and enthusiasm, 
they are given 4 share of oredit for the final victory of the 
Spartans over the jens, 

2 Thebe, or Thebes, a famous ancient town in Mysia. 

+ Iliad 9. 189, 
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Tatra 8 edeye mpos Tov matépa, émidexvd- 
Havos THY atrod Sidvorav. Kal yap 83) érivyyave 
roy pev “Opnpov dyardy, rév ‘Ayiddéa 82 
ob pdvov Cavpater, dra Kai e{yrorire tis 
‘Opijpov motjocews, Gomwep of Karol aides 
tnrorutobat Ttods Kadrods evlote xperrrévav 
épactay tuyxdvovtas, tév' 8 Edrwy on- 
tdv ob apddpa edporrite. Lryotyspov 82 xai 
Thevddpov errepvijoOn, rod pev OTe popnris 
‘Opnpou yevécBar Soxet xal tiv drwouw ove 
dyakiws erolnce tis Tpolas, rod 8% TiwSdpou 
dud te Thy Aapwmpdrnta ris pices eal ore 
Tov mpoyovey avTov Kal ommvupoy emyrecey 
"AréEavSpov tov pice\Anva émixAnGévta main- 
cas els abrov, 

OrABiov eravupe Aapsandav. 
Sia tobro yap wal OyjBas borepov mopbdv 
povny katédere Thy oiKiay THY éxeivou KeXevoas 
émvypdwvat, 

Tlw8dpov rod povcorowd thy oréyny ph) 

Kdere. 


}rov wold Hrictato ydpw rtois abtov éy- 


1 Before ray the MSS. have .oatenee which Arnim has 
rejected as an interpolation: rv 38 ’Ayapdurova obk quar 
redyuter” Harte yap word wredvav Eptav airds  dedowr 
éxeivos, ‘‘ Agamemnon, however, he did not envy, since he 
had hi of ruling over o far ter number of subjects 
himselt than the hosts over which Agamemnon had ruled." 





2 é.¢. in his conversation with Philip. Sce above. 
4 i.e. Alexander I, son of Amyntas I. Ho ruled from 
498-454 B.0, 
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Tn this fashion Alexander would talk with his 
father, thereby revealing his innermost thoughts. 
The fact is that while he loved Homer, for Achilles 
he felt not only admiration but even jealousy because 
of Homer's poesy, just as handsome boys are some- 
times jealous of others who are handsome, because 
these have more powerful lovers. To the other 
poets he gave hardly a thought; but he did men- 
tion? Stesichorus and Pindar, the former because 
he was looked upon as an imitator of Homer and 
composed a “ Capture of Troy,” a creditable work, 
and Pindar because of the brilliancy of his genius 
and the fact that he had extolled the ancestor whose 
name he bore: Alexander,? nicknamed the Philhel- 
lene, to whom the poet alluded in the verse 


““ Namesake of the blest sons of Dardanus.” 9 


This is the reason why, when later he sacked Thebes,! 
he left only that poet’s house standing; directing 
that this notice be posted upon it: 


“Set not on fire the roof of Pindar, maker of 
song."¢ 
Undoubtedly he was most grateful to those who 


® Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, Pindar, Fragment 120. See 
also Pindar, p. 578 in L.C-L.” An allusion to Alexander, ot 
Seca eon 0 ‘rinam oud descendant of Dardenus, the first king 


Troy. 
* In 385 3.0. 
® Arrian (Anabasis 1. 9) tells the same story without giving 
the inscription. To says the story is that Alexander protec 
the as house and his descendants. 
* Of. Milton, Sonnet 8: 
Tho 4 Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pinderug when temple and tower 
Went to the ground. 
7% 
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kopdtovor wi Pavrws, obras dyav didoripos 


ov. 

Ti 8; elev 6 Dirderros, & wat, rdw yap 
Hséwe axovw gov Ta ToVadTa Réyorros, ovdé 
olxnow dktois xatecxevdcGar tov Bactdéa mpos 
Hdoviy xexorunpévny ypucg Kal pMéetp@ Kal 
Arépavre rots moduripos ; Ovdsapds, eirev, & 
mdrep, word & padrov oxddrous Te Kal dros 
Toreuior dwdpav Kal te ye igpe ToLovTOLS KOo- 
Hots KocpotvTa Tovs Beads? iAdoxec Bat Kabidrep 
6 “Exrap £lov, mpoxadovuevos tov dpiorrov 
tov "Ayatdu: bre xparioas To wey Cpa ato- 
Swoe toils ovpptyors, Ta 58 dda, Eby, oKv- 
Asvow, 

xal xpepio aott yoy "AwdrX@vos éxdroto. 
T@ Tavti yap xpelrtwv otros Kicpos Tay iepaw 
4 cpapdySeav cal capdiov kal dviyor, olos jv 
6 Zapdavawddrdou repli Nivov. ob yap Bacidéws 
Td ToLadra didotipypata obsapyds, aX’ dvorrou 
pév maiyua xépns, cxordotouv 88 yuvaicds. 
ovxouv 0088 'A@nvatous obras, Edn, Lyra ris 
Samdyns kal wodvtedelas tis mepl THY TwokWw 
kal ta iepa dcov tav Epywv & enpakav of 
mpdrepov tov yap dewvdeny tov Mapsoviov ord 
cwEeuvorepoy Kat xpeirrov dvd@nua exovow cai 
tas Aaxdver domidas tov dv Iltk@ sore 


1) xocpotvra robs Geobs inserted by Capps as supplying the 
requisite thought. 








2 Tiad 7. 88. 
* A sword said to be that of Mardonius, the Persian gonoral 
slain at the battle of Plataca, 479 3.0., was hung up in the 
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eulogized him worthily, when he was so particular 
as this in seeking renown. 
“ Well, then, my son,” said Philip, “‘ since I am glad 
indeed to hear you speak in this fashion, tell me, is it 
our opinion that the king should not even make 
imself a dwelling beautified with precious ornaments 
of 1 cae and amber and ivory to suit his pleasure? ” 
“ By no means should he, father," he replied; “ such 
ornaments should consist rather of spoils and armour 
taken from the enemy. He should also embellish 
the temples with such ornaments and thus propitiate 
the . This was Hector’s opinion when he 
challenged the best of the Achaeans, declaring that 
if victorious he would deliver the body to the allied 
host, ‘ but the arms,’ said he, ‘ I shall strip off and 
‘hang them high 
Within the temple of the archer-god Apollo.’ * 


For such adornment of sacred places is altogether 
superior to jasper, carnelian, and onyx, with which 
Sardanapallus bedecked Nineveh. Indeed, such 
ostentation is by no means seemly for a king though 
it may furnish amusemenf to some silly girl or 
extravagant woman. And so I do not envy the 
Athenians, either, so much for the extravagant way 
they embellished their city and their temples as for 
the deeds their forefathers wrought; for in the sword 
of Mardonius * and the shields of the Spartans who 
were captured at Pylos* they have a far grander and 
more excellent dedication to the gods than they have 


Parthenon at Athons, where Pausanias reported having seen 

it, iy a8 na ding the Peloponnesian W: 292 picked 
in B.C. ‘ar: 

Spartan troops were taken alive and brought to ‘athens. 

Seo "Thuoydides 4, 39-40. 
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adovtav 4} ta mpoTt\ara Thy axporddews Kat 


76 "Odtuntov dao mretdvev 4 pupiay taddvtov. 

37 Odnodv, F 8 bs 6 Dirersres, évraiBa rdv 
“Opnpov ode dv tyow érawvelv. ta yap rob 
“Adxivoy Bacireva, dvSpis "EXXnvos Kab vnoud- 
tou, Siexdounoe ob pdvov ifr Kal gurois 
kal Udacw, ds Bieta evoeiv, ddd Kal aydd- 
Mace Xpuoois. &re 88 wadrov tiv tou Meveddou 
otknow, xal radra dard otpatelas ijxovros, ap’ 
ob TMepaterfy ruva eal Mybcxiy enyetrar, oxedov 
Te ob mov drodéoveay ewipdpsSos 7} Aapelov 

38 7e Kai Répkou rév Baciheiwy; dot yoov, 


Hore yap iedou alyn wédev #2 ceafuns 

SGua Kab’ dvepedes Meverdov xv8ariporo,. 

xpvood 7 iAéetpou te Kad dpyipou HS’ eré- 
davtos. . 


39 rols yap Tpacnots oxtdors eypiv p&ddov Xdp- 
mew alta i) tovrow Kata ye Thy ov Sidvoray. 
xal 6 ‘AndéEavdpos émioxdr, Obx &yaye, etre, 
tov "Opnpoy édcem por Sox dvarodsyntov 
tows yap mpas tov to Meveddou tpérov éroince 
7a Bacidea, bv dyou povor evar tav ’Ayadv 

40 par@axdy atyynryy. oyedov yap ody couxev 
ob8e ray GdAwy obdév pdrny 6 aomrhs obros 
Aéyerr, GAARA wal erorhv Kad olenow wai Slavray 





+ Tomple of Olympian Zeus, cast of the Acropolis, some 
columns Br which dre ati standings said to havo 
by Peisistratus about 535 2.0. and finished by the Emperor 
adrian about 125-130 a.p. 
? Aso talent was worth moro than $1000, the cost was over 
$10,000,000. 
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in the Propylaea of the Acropolis and in the Olympi- 
eum,! which cost more than ten thousand talents.”’* 
“Tn this particular, then,” said Philip, “ you could 
not endorse Homer; for he has embellished the 
palace of Alcinotis a Greek and an islander, not only 
with gardens and orchards and fountains, and thus 
made it a most charming home, but with statues 
of gold also. Nay, more, does he not describe the 
dwelling of Menelaus, for all that he had just got 
back from a campaign, as though it were some 
Persian or Median establishment, almost equalling 
the palaces of Semiramis,‘ or of Darius and Xerxes * 
He says, for instance : 


‘A radiance bright, as of the sun or moon, 
Throughout the high-roofed halls of Atreus’ son 
Did shine.’ 


* The sheen of bronze, 
Of gold, of silver, and of ivory.’ 5 


And yet, according to your conception, it should have 
shone, not with such materials, but rather with Trojan 
spoils!"” Here Alexander checked him and said, “ I 
have no notion at all of letting Homer go undefended. 
For it is possible that he described the palace of 
Menelans to accord with his character, since he is 
the only one of the Achaeans whom he makes out to 
be a faint-hearted warrior.6 Indeed it is fairly clear 
that this poet never elsewhere speaks without a 
purpose, but repeatedly depicts the dress, dwelling, 


® Odyssey 7. 84-182, 
4 Famous Assyrian queen whose capital was Nineveh. 
© Odyssey i £5-6, to which line 73 is tacked on somewhat 
ongrammss iy. 
Tiiad 17, 688. 
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mpos Td tev avOparray 3809 woAAduus draxdter. 
dca robo ra wav ev Daiake Bacirea éxdcuncer 
Grcecl re Kat drapars 8° Erovs xal xprvaig 
devdots, érs 88 paddov 1d THe Kadvyois, are 
wpaias xal giravOpwmrov Gets ev vyow Kal! 
aitiy drmxicpévns: todo pév yap evaddy dia- 
Pepdvtws gyal ry vijcov Tov Hdierav ev airh 
xatopévov? Ouypuapartov, tobto && ctcKxioy Sév- 
Spois ebPadéor, xtero 88 wept rd omfraov 
aumehov Tepujkouvcay dpaiav, Borpyet Bpibo- 
hévny, gumpoober Si reimdvas daradodg dya- 
PLE cedinwy re Kal érépwy, dv 88 7h udow Kprivas 
rérrapas Naumpod Kal Sahavods tdaros wdvtoce 
drroppéovros, dre odx dvros érepoxduvobs obd8 
dvicov rod xwplov. mavra yap radra trep- 
guas cpwrika cal 7Séa, xara tov Tpdrov olwar 
Ths Oeds. thy bé ye tod Meveddov wodkvypy- 
parov Kat modxpucov addijv, Kabdrep otar 
tov ’Acwyevav twos Bacthéwv, at yap obtos 
jy ov paxpdy rod te Tavrddouv wal Iédoros, 
SBev oluas kad rdv yopdy Rvpumidns els rodro 
aivertépevoy memolnxev ev 7H mpocddip rod 


Bacthéws, 
Mevédaos S82 

word 8 aBpoavvn biros dpacbas 

rod Tavradsday® é& alwaros dv. 
ob py ry ye Tod ‘OSvecéws olxnow obSands 
Touros duoiav, adr’ as dv dodarods dvdpds 
memoinke mpos avTd TolTo mapecxevacpéyyy. 
Reyer yap obras: 

2 xatopdvey added by Wilamowitz. 

6 Meréaaos tat Huripides, = * rv Tayradsddv Euripides, 
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and manner of life of people so as to accord with 
their character. This is why he beautified the palace 
of the Phaeacians with groves, perennial fruits, and 
ever-flowing springs; and again, with even greater 
skill, the grotto of Calypso, since she was a beautiful 
and kindly goddess living off by herself on an island. 
Por he says ! that the island was wonderfully fragrant 
with the odours of sweetest incense burning there ; 
and again, that it was overshaded with luxuriant 
trees; that round about the grotto rambled a beauti- 
ful vine laden with clusters, while before it lay soft 
meadows with a confusion of parsley and other 
plants; and, finally, that in its centre were four 
springs of crystal-clear water which flowed out in all 
irections, seeing that the ground was not on a slope 
or uneven, Now all these touches are marvellously 
suggestive of love and pleasure, and to my thinking 
reveal the character of the goddess. The court of 
Menelaus, however, he depicts as rich in possessions 
and rich in gold, as though he were some Asiatic 
king, it seems to me. And, in fact, Menelaus was 
not far removed in line of descent from Tantalus and 
Pelops ;* which I think is the reason why Euripides 
has his chorus make a veiled allusion to his effeminacy 
when the king comes in: 
‘ And Menelaus, 
By his daintiness so clear to behold, 
Sprung from the Tantalid stock.’ 
The dwelling of Odysseus, however, is of a different 
kind altogether; he being a cautious man, Homer 
has given him a home furnished to suit his character. 
For he says: 
1 Odyssey 5. 55-74. 
? Tantalus, Pelops, A’ Menelaus. 
—w 
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&& éxépwy Erep’ dori, exifoxnrar 86 of addy 
Toixe kal Opryxotcr Ovpar 8 edepydes ciod 
Suicdibes- ote dy ris wey dvdp barepomMocairo, 


Aci 88 rod wointod 7a pay dy cuuBovretovros 
Kal mapawobvtos drodéyer Bat, Ta be ds €Enyou- 
Hévou pdvov, 7oXde SE ws dveditovros xal KaTa- 
yeMovros. Forxé ye why ard? rd wept xolrny Kad 
thy Kab’ juépay Siactav ixavos elvac madedep 
"Opnpos jpoejy twa kal Bacidsxdy 7@ ove 
waisevow, ws ras Aakomeds éoridoes tov 
Gosriay Selrvav paSovra map’ exeivou Avofp. 
you vouoberijoar tots Srapruiras.  émel ror 
nai haow adrov érawérny ‘Oppo yevérOar, 
kai mparov dad Kpijrns 4 ris "lavias kopioas 
tiv moinow els tiv ‘EXd8a, tv yoov Ato- 
piSyv mdvy orepeds xaréervev emi Bipons a- 
ypavrou Bods, Kiko mepioricas ra Sbpara opba 
énl caupwrijpos, ob xoopov ydpw, GdX’ Frotpa 
AaBeiv. ebwyet ye phy dard Kpedv Tors Sowas, 
kat totrwy Boelwv, Sijrov dre laxtos, ovy 
Hdovis Bvexev. Tov yoov "Ayapéuvova rov Eup- 
mdvrov Bacitéa kal mroverdratov Boov deb 
got Pew eal em) robrov Kareiv rods apterous, 
xal tov Alayra pera tiv vixny ptroppovetrar 
roils wairows rod Bods. lyPiwv 88 ovbdémote 
yevopévous atrods érolnoe ab raita emi 


2 ye added by Emperius. ® work Capps: «al. 


* Odyssey 17. 266-263. i 

2 The principal meal of the day was eaten in public by the 
ruling classes of Sparta and Crete, in dining-halls built for the 
“ Attendance at these philitia, or phiditis, was com- 
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‘Rooms upon rooms are there: around its court 

Are walls and battlements, and folding doors 

Shut fast the entrance; no man may contemn 

Its strength,’ 

“But there are passages where we must under- 
stand the poet to be giving advice and admonition, 
others where he maorsly narrates, and many where 
his purpose is censure and ridicule. Certainly, when 
he describes going to bed or the routine of daily 
life, Homer seems a competent instructor for an 
education that may truthfully be described as heroic 
and kingly. Lycurgus, for instance, may have got 
from him his idea of the common mess * of the Spar- 
tans when he founded their institutions. In fact, 
the story is that he came to be an admirer of Homer 
and was the first who brought his poems from Crete, 
or from Ionia, to Greece. To illustrate my point: 
the poet represents Diomede as reclining on a hard 
bed, the ‘ hide of an ox that dwelleth afield’; round 
about him he had planted his spears upright, butts 
downward, not for the sake of order but to have them 
ready for use.® Furthermore, he regales his heroes 
on meat, and beef at that, evidently to give them 
strength, not pleasure.* For instance, he is always 
talking about an ox being slain by Agamemnon, who 
was king over all and the richest, and of his inviting 
the chieftains to enjoy it. And to Ajax, after his 
victory, Agamemnon gives the chine of an ox as a 
mark of favour. But Homer never represents 
his heroes as partaking of fish although they are 

, and they were an im t factor in stren; ny 
h national and the cline consciousness of preter 
Poy liad 10. 150-156. * Iliad 7. 314. § Iliad 7. 321. 
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Oardrrnt otparowedevovras, xaitos tov ‘EXAje- 
movrov, womep éotiv, ix@voevta éxdorore 
xahav- mdvy yap bp0ds abtd toito drepuyy- 
péveucer 6 Tato. dad’ ob88 rods pynorijpas 
iyOiow teria, opd8pa doeryels Kal tpudepods 
dvtas, év “Iden wal tadta éoriwpévors. 874 
ye pay ob Gdrws bidet talra, davepds 
avros dwodaivera: troiav twa Set ri tpopiy 
elvas kal mpos ti yeyvouévny. dy yap dy Oéry 
erawéoat, pevoeixéa Saité dyot, rHy olay te 
mapéxev pévos, tovtéotiy isyuv, tadta 8 
Adyar EiSdonwy xal wapawdy ws Set wad rpa- 
mébng ériperetcPar rods ayabous, érel rpopijs 
ye mavroias nal sodvreneias ob ériyyaver 
dreipos dv, dote Tods wept Tadta viv érton- 
pévovs Tlépcas xal Svpous xal rév ‘Eddie 
“Iradidras xal “Iwvas pundit eyybs ediavetoOar 
tis map’ ‘Omjpp xopnyias kai é8pornros. 

Ti 86, elrev 6 Pidurmos, ob Siswow écbijra as 
oléy te xarrdlerny rots ifpwor; Ni Ala ye, } 
S' bs,2 ob pévroe yuvacxelav ob8e roscidny, adda 
moppupa wovoy éxdounoe Tov 'Ayauéuvova, al 
roy *Obvoata 82 wid yAalvy rH olxoPev. odde 


2 dardrry Cobet: Gaddrrns. 
2 6 *AadgavBpos after bs deleted by Capps as a gloss, 


2 Republic 404 b. 

* Odyssey 20. 2604, The fish in the streams of Asia Minor 
aro notorious for their poor flavour, oven to this day. ‘This 
may account for Homer's contempt for fish as an article of food. 
See John A. Scott in the Classical Journal, Vol. 12, p, 328 f, 
and Vol. 18, p. 242 f. 

4 névos does often mean “ might,” but the etymology of 
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encamped by the sea; and yet he grr calls the 
Hellespont fish-abounding, as in truth it is; Plato? 
has very properly called attention to this striking 
fact. “Ney, he does not even serve fish to the suitors 
at their banquet though they are exceeding) 
licentious and faxuny-toving men, are in Ithaca and, 
what is more, engaged in feasting.* Now because 
Homer does not give such details without a purpose, 
he is evidently declaring his own opinion as to what 
kind of ann we Bit is best, and what it is good for. 
If he wishes to commend a feast, he uses the expres- 
sion ‘ might-giving,’ that is to say, ‘ able to supply 
might’ or strength.? In the passages in question he 
is giving instruction and advice as to how good men 
should take thought even for their table, since, as it 
nr Peron he was not unacquainted with food of all 
kinds and with high living. So true is this that the 
peoples of a who have fairly gone mad in this 
direction—the Persians, Syrians and, among the 
Greeks, the Italiots,* and [onians—come nowhere 
near attaining the prodigality and luxury we find in 
Homer.” 
“ But how is it that he does not give the finest 
ble apparel to his heroes?” Philip enquired. 
“Why, by Zeus, he does,” replied Alexander, 
“ though it is no womanish or embroidered apparel; 
—— is the only one that wears a purple 
robe, and even Odysseus has but one purple cloak 
that he brought from home. For Homer believes 


woexhs now accepted is: “ pratif, the desire”; henoe 
abundant” “ agreeable,” Dio pn = incorrect otymology 


* The Gresks of Southern Ital (Magna Croecia! 
ry . 
§ Iliad 8, 221, © Odyssey 10395 
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yap oleras Seiv “Opunpos tov Hyenova paiverOa 
tametvoy ovdt rots roddois Kal lbucdrais Suorov, 
GAA Kai oro} Kai owricer Siadpéperw mapa 
tovds dddXous érl To wetfor Kal cemrorepor, Od punV 
tpupdyrd ye ote orovddtovra ta toaira. 
rov yotw Kapa rév xpued xadrowmtoperor els 
Tov ToACHOY pita LBpraTixas eLocddpycer, elrray, 

ds nal ypucdy Exo roreusvd’ lev aire Kovpy 

vijrias, 008 dpa of 7d vy émijpxere Avypav 

SreB pov, 
XN Bdiun vd xepat wodadxcos Alaxidao 
év mora: ypucov & 'Axiheds éxdproce Sal- 
Ppa" 

katayerav altod tis tpupijs dua nal ad- 
pootyys, Ste rote moreulory GOrAa exdpte rod 
Oavatov axeSov. obxoww paiverar Xpvoopopias 
érawav Oo “Ounpos, kai tavta es modepuoy, 
aperiov Te Kat orpentay, ere 8¢ ypucdy dard- 
pov kal xadwav dota tos Ilépoas daciv 
éxerndevew’ od yap Eyouew ererintiy “Opnpov 
TOY WOkEMIKOY, 

"Ex 88 rovT@v tév emitnSevpatwv tovs Te 
dpyovras meroinxey dyaBods Kal To mAijOos 
etraxtoyv, mpolact yodv alta 

ory, Sedtores onuctvropas, 
of 88 BdpBapot perd rodrob Oopifou nal dra- 
Flas, rais yepdvors dpolws ws Todro pddiora 
cwrTipiov Kad veenddpov ev roils xewddvors, Td ph 


1 7h rowira added by Paton. 
1 Iliad 2. 872-875. * Iliad 4. 431. 
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that a commander should not be mean of appearance 
or look like the crowd of private soldiers, but should 
stand out from the rest in both garb and armour so 
as to show his greater importance and dignity, yet 
without being a fop or fastidious about such thin . 
He roundly rebuked the Carian, for instance, who 
decked himself out for the war in trappings of gold. 
These are his words; 
‘who, madly vain, 

Went to the battle pranked like a young girl 

In golden ornaments. They spared him not 

The bitter doom of death; he fell beneath 

The hand of swift Aeacides within 

The river’s channel. There the great in war, 

Achilles, spoiled Nomion of his gold.’* 


Thus he ridicules him for his folly as well as his 
vanity in that he practically carried to the foemen 
a prize for slaying him. Homer, therefore, clearly 
does not approve the wearing of gold, particularly 
on going into a battle, whether bracelets and neck- 
laces or even such golden head-gear and bridles for 
one’s horses as the Persians are said to affect; for 
they have no Homer to be their censor in affairs of 
“ By inculeating such conduct as the following, 
he has made his officers good and his soldiers we! 
disciplined. For instance, he has them advance 


‘ silently, fearing their leaders’ * 


whereas the barbarians advance with great noise and 
confusion, like cranes,* thus showing that it is impor- 
tant for safety and victory in battle that the soldiers 


® Tiad 3.1-9; 4. 431, 
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abesis elvar tév wyepovav tos otpatidras. 
Sco § dy dow apufor rév operépov apyovrwy, 
obra taxtora dy hoPotvro robs wodeuious. Kat 
perro Kal wxavtas TOUS "Ayatods nad’ jovylay 
nol orpatomededev: mapa 82 tools Tpwoty 
mevdi} Te WAeovextety edotav, evOds elvas &’ 
dAns Tis vuRTds 

avrdav cupiyywr 7’ évompy Suaddy 7 dv- 

Opirwv' 

as Kab robro ixaviy onyetov cperijs 4 xaxias, 
otrwes dv éycpatas ras edtuyias x rodvavriav 
ped” BBpews ghépwowv. épol in otv, & mitep, 
leavararos suppomeris “Opnpos Soxet* xa 6 
TouT@ ‘Tetpd@pevos tov voiv mpocéyew ebtu- 
xéorards te xal dpictos Bacirety. abrds yap 
cadpas trrorlberas bio Tas Baoitewrdras dperas 
thy te dvbpeiav cal dixatoovvyy, dou gyoiy, 

duddrepov, Bactreds 7 dyabds Kpatepos 7 

aixunris, 
ds tov doy ratrass cuverroudvov. 

Od pévroe jivov adrov olwar Seiv Srapépew 
tov Baotdéa mpos td dvSpeiov xal oepvdy, Grra 
pnde trav Eddwv dxodew pj’ aldovvrwy pmfre 
xiBapilsvrav jajre dddvrwv dvepéva pédy war 
tpupepd, pnde ad roywr dtepOopét@v Kaxods 
bijrous wapabéyerOar, mpds Sov trav dya- 
Geordrwy yeyovoras, GAA wdvra Ta ToLadTa 
mpatov pay Kal pddsota éxBadrelv ds roppatdre 
Kab dmoréuras tis abtod Wuyiis, revra ris 


* Bowei added by Arnim. 
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stand in awe of their commanders. For those whoare 
without fear of their own officers would be the first 
to be afraid of the enemy. Furthermore, he says 
that even when they had won a‘victory the Achaeans 
kept quiet in their camp,’ but that among the 
Trojans, as soon as they thought they had gained any 
advantage, at once there were throughout the night 


‘the sound 
Of flutes and fifes, and tumult of the crowd.’ 2 


implying that here also we have an excellent indica- 
tion of virtue or vice according as men bear their 
successes with self-restraint, or, on the contrary, with 
reckless abandon. And so to mo, father, Homer 
seems a most excellent disciplinarian, and he who 
tries to give heed to him will be a highly successful 
and exemplary king. For he clearly takes for 
granted himself that the pre-eminently kingly virtues 
are two—courage and justice. Mark what he says, 


«An excellent king and warrior mighty withal.’® 


as though all the other virtues followed in their train. 

“ However, I do not believe that the king should 
simply be distinguished in his own person for courage 
and dignity, but that he should pay no heed to other 
people either when they play the flute or the harp, 
or sing wanton and voluptuous songs; nor should he 
tolerate the mischievous craze for filth language that 
has come into vogue for the delight of fools; nay, he 
should cast out all such things and banish them to the 
uttermost distance from his own soul, first and fore- 
most, and then from the capital of his kingdom—I 


1 Tiad 24, 1-8. * Iliad 10. 13. > Miad 3.179. 
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Bactrevobons rodrems, yérwrds Te akpdrous Kal 
toobrou yékwros mouTas peTa ockwpudror, 
eupérpou te kal dpérpou' épxcioers te® mpos 
TovTows KaTadvew aoedyels Ka oxpara érat- 
pixad yuvarkdv dv épyijoeow axoddotos, avdn- 
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8&0 Kar’ depordrns roduos Tpdecct nerevor, 


8 re "Ayirreds PbeyEduevos pévor, ply dOfvar, 
tpomiy éroince rav Tpawv, kat Sabena dvdpdow 
atrios irfiptev ddé8pou mepl rois aitav Epyace 
Ka Srrouw Kal thy emt ratty roinBelcav bd 
tav Moved», thy émivixtor, olov éxérevey *Ayo- 
Reds toils “Ayatols tov watdva réyew Gua rH 
rod “Exropos dywyi mpos tas vats adros 
éfdpxor, 

viv & dy’ delSovres rasjova, xodpor ’Ayardy 

vyualy emt yAapupiios vedpeOa, rovde § 


dyoper. 
Hodueba pérya xibos, érédvoper “Kxtopa Siov, 
@ Tpdes card dary Og os ebyerowvro. 


1 dantepoe re Kat dudrpov Wilamowits: euudrpovs re xal 


au 5 
96 re added by Reiske, 
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mean such things as ribald jests and those who 
compose them, whether in verse or in prose, alo: 
with scurrilous gibes—then, in addition, he shoul 
do away with indecent dancing and the lascivious 
posturing of women in licentious dances as well as 
the shrill and riotous measures played on the flute, 
syncopated music full of discordant turns, and motley 
combinations of noisy clanging instruments. One 
song only will he sing or permit to be sung—the song 
that comports with the God of War, full of vigour, 
ringing clear, and stirring in the hearer no fecling 
of delight or languidness, but rather an overpowering 
fear and tumult; in short, such a song as Ares himself 
awoke, as he 
‘ shrilly yelled, encouraging 
The men of Troy, .as on the city heights 
He stood.’ 


or as Achilles when, at the mere sound of his voice 
and before he could be seen, he turned the Trojans 
to flight and thus caused the destruction of twelve 
heroes midst their own chariots and arms.? Or it 
might be like the triumphal song composed by the 
Muses for the celebration of victory, like the pean 
which Achilles bade the Achaeans chant as he brought 
Hector’s body to the ships, he himself leading: 


* Now then, ye Achaean youth, move on and chant 
A paean, while, returning’ to the fleet, 

We bring great glory with us; we have slain 
The noble ector, whom, throughout thcir town, 
The Trojans ever worshipped like a god.’* 


1 Iliad 20, 62. 4 Tliad 18, 228-231. 
* Iliad 22. 391-304. 3 
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50 ére S28 oluas tiv rapacdyrimfy, ofa  Tav 
Aakwuedy éuBarnplov, pada mpérovca 7H 
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yeyvouduny rots Oeois émapyhy ua wat pedrérnv 
TOY TokeuKay,® Hs pyow 6 mouths wal rov 
Mnptdunv Eurecpov elvaw rv yap Tpdwv twa 
merroinne déyorTa, 

Mnptivn, téxa xby ce Kad éspynorty ep 
éovra 

&yxos eudv xaréravee dtaprepés, ef o° EBaddv 
ep. 

61 od ole AdAnv tid Nyew éxlotacbas tov 
tof Médou vidv, dpOpovpevoy ev roig dpicrors 
tov "Ayady, } thy bvdrduov thy Koupntixijy, 
iiwep Ww emrexedptos rots Kpnot, thw dketay Kai 
Xagpay xiynow awpds 7d dtaxrtvar «ad puard- 

62 EacBat padiws rd Béros; totrois ye wiv Evré- 

2 wdAdovres Luzac: AdAdovres. 


* The ordor is Arnim’s: thy . . . woAeuurdy precedes 
Spxnow in the MSS, pee et a 
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Or, finally, it might be the exhortation to battle such 
as we find in the Spartan marching songs, its senti- 
ments comporting well with the polity of Lycurgus 
and the Spartan institutions : 
* Up, ye sons of Sparta, 

Ridin citizen Stiee: 

Thrust with the left your shields forth, 

Brandish bravely your spears; , 

Spare not your lives. 

That's not custom in Sparta.’ 1? 

“Tn conformity with these songs, our king should 
institute dance movements and measures that are 
not marked by reeling or violent motions, but are as 
virile and sober as may be, composed in a sedate 
rhythm; the dance should be thie ‘ cnoplic,’* the 
execution of which is not only a tribute to the gods 
but a drill in warfare as well—the dance in which 
the poet says Meriones was skilful, for he has put 
these words into the mouth of a certain Trojan: 

‘Had I but struck thee, dancer though thou 

art, 

Meriones, my spear had once for all 

Ended thy dancing.’ * 

Or do you think that he can have meant that some 
other dance was known to the son of Molus, who was 
accounted one of the best of the Achacans, and not 
the military dance of the Kouretes, a native Cretan 
dance,‘ the quick and light movement designed to 
train the slhers to swerve to one side and easily 
avoid the missile? From these considerations, more- 

1 Attributed to Tyrtaons, but probably of a later date. 

2 This was o dance in armour, 


* Iliad 16. 617-618. 
* Meriones, the son of Molus, was a Cretan, 
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av. 
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Kai pe yur) Kad+) hopoln, 
64 odd 88 paddrov ds “Opnpos memoinney ebyo- 
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2 Bergk, Poelae Lyrict Graeci, Part 3, p. 264, and Lyra 
Graves, Vel. 2p. 198" in LCL. Dio is our only source for 
this pocm, 

go 
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over, it follows that the king should not offer such 
prayers as other men do nor, on the other hand, call 
upon the gods with such a petition as Anacreon, the 
Tonian poet, makes: 
‘O King with whom resistless love 

Disports, and nymphs with eyes so dark, 

And Aphrodite, fair of hue, 

O thou who rangest mountain crests, 

Thee do I beseech, do thou 

To me a aaah ey and hear 

With kindly heart the prayer I make: 

Cleobulus’ confessor be 

And this love of mine approve, 

O Dionysus,’ 
Nor, by heavens, should he ever utter such prayers 
as those we find in the ballads and drinking-songs of 
the Attic symposia, for these are suitable, not for 
kings, but for country folk and for the merry and 
boisterous clan-meetings. For instance, 


* Would that I became a lovely ivory harp, 
And some lovely children carried me to Dionysus’ 
choir! 


Would that I became a lovely massive golden 
trinket, 
And that me a lovely lady wore!’ ? 
He would much better pray as Homer has represented 
the king of all the Grecks as praying: 
© O Zeus, most great and glorious, who dost rule 
The tiempeat—sweller of the ethereal space! 
Let not the sun go down and night come on 


ore by Athenaous also, 695 o. See Borgk, op. cit. 
Pp le 
or 
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2 7a Capps, cf. Plato, Symp. 203a: rod. 


2 dy Sxacw LEimperius: &racay, Arniim would place rhy 
abrod . . . capds after 'Ayauduroves,. celeling dre before 
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Ere I shall lay the halls of Priam waste 

With fire, and give their portals to the flames, 
And hew away the coat of mail that shields 

The breast of Hector, splitting it with steel. 
And may his fellow-warriors, many a one, 

Fall round him to the carth and bite the dust,’ 


“There are many other lessons and teachings in 
Homer, which might be cited, that make for courage 
and the other qualities of a king, but perhaps their 
recital would require more time than we now have, 
I will say, however, that he not only expresses his 
own judgment clearly in every instancc—that in his 
belicf the king aon be the superior of all men—but 
particularly in the case of Agamemnon, in the passage 
where for the first time he sets the army in array, 
calls the roll of the leaders, and gives the tale of the 
ships. In that scene the poct has left no room for 
any other hero even to vie with Agamemnon; but 
as far as the bull surpasses the herd in strength and 
size, so far does the king excel the rest, as Homer says 
in these words: 


‘And as a bull amid the horned herd 
Stands eminent and nobler than the rest, _ 
So Zeus to Agamemnon on that day 
Gave to surpass in manly port and mien 
The heroes all,’ 2 


This comparison was not carelessly chosen, so it 
seems to me, merely in order to praise the hero’s 
strength and in the desire to demonstrate it. In 
1 Iliad 2. 412-418. * Iliad 2. 480-483. 
3 7d added by Dindorf. 
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that case it seems’ that he would surely have chosen 
the lion for his simile and thus have made an excellent 
characterization. No, his idea was to indicate the 
gentleness of his nature and his concern for his 
subjects. For the bull is not merely one of the nobler 
animals; nor does it use its strength for its own sake, 
like the lion, the boar, and the eagle, which pursue 
other creatures and master them for their own 
bellies’ sake. (For this reason one might in truth 
say that these animals have come to be symbols of 
tyranny rather than of kingship.) But clearly, in 
my opinion, the bull has been used by the poct to 
betoken the kingly office and to portray a king. 
For the bull's food is ready to hand, and his sustenance 
he gets by grazing, so that he never needs to employ 
violence or rapacity on that score; but he, like 
affluent kings, has all the necessaries of life, unstinted 
and abundant. He exercises the authority of a king 
over his fellows of the herd with good-will, one might 
say, and solicitude, now leading the way to pasture, 
now, when a wild beast appears, not flccing but fighting 
in front of the whole herd and bringing aid to the weak 
in his desire to save the dependent multitude from 
dangerous wild beasts ; just as is the sf of the ruler 
who is a real king and not unworthy of the highest 
honour known among men. .Sometimes, it is true, 
when another herd appears upon the scene, he engages 
with its leader and strives for victory so that all may 
acknowledge his superiority and the superiority of his 
herd. Consider, again, the fact that the bull never 
makes war against man, but, notwithstanding that 
nature has made him of all unreasoning animals the 
best and best fitted to have dominion, he nevertheless 


9 Onpiar added by Upton, > 
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2 Bibaypa Gasda: Séype, 
2 6g’ abr@ Arnim: bx’ adtg. 
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accepts the dominion of his superior; and although 
he acknowledges his inferiority to none as regards 
strength, spirit, and might, yet he willingly sub- 
ordinates himself to reason and intelligence. Why 
should we not count this a training and lesson in 
kingship for prudent kings, to teach them that 
while a king must rule over men, his own kind, 
because he is manifestly their superior, who justly 
and by nature’s design exercises dominion over 
them; and while he must save the multitude of his 
subjects, planning for them and, if need be, fightin 
for them and protecting them from savage an 
lawless tyrants, and as regards other kings, if any 
Sole ta should be, = _— with = in 
rivalry of goodness, seeking if possible to prevail over 
them for the benefit of mankind at fees yet the 
qs who are his superiors, he must follow, as beng, 

verily believe, good herdsmen, and must give full 
honour to their superior and more blessed natures, 
recognizing in them his own masters and rulers and 
showing that the most precious possession which 
God, the greatest and highest king, can have is, first 
himself and then those who have ben appointed to 
be his subjects ? 

“Now we know how wise herdsmen deal with a 
bull. When he becomes savage and hard to handle, 
and rules outrageously in violation of the law of 
nature, when he treats his own herd with contempt 
and harms it, but gives ground before outsiders who 
plot against it and shields himself behind the helpless 
multitude, yet, when there is no peril at hand, waxes 
overbearing and insolent, now bellowing loudly in a 
menacing way, now goring with levelled horns any 
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who cannot resist, thus wae show of his strength 
upon the weaker who will not fight, while at the same 
time he will not permit the multitude of the cattle to 
owed in peace because of the consternation and panic 
¢ inspires—when the owners and the herdsmen, Isay, 
have such a bull, they depose and kill him as not being 
fit to lead the herd nor salutary to it. That bull, on 
the other hand, which is gentle towards the kine of his 
following but valiant and fearless towards wild beasts, 
that is stately, proud, and competent to protect his 
herd and be its leader, while yet submissive and 
obedient to the herdsmen—him they leave in charge 
till extreme old age, even after he becomes too heavy 
of so In like manner do the gods act, and 
especially the great King of Kings, Zeus, who is the 
common protector and father of men and gods. If 
any man proves himself a violent, unjust and lawless 
* ruler, visiting his strength, not upon the enemy, but 
7 his subjects and friends; if he is insatiate of 
pleasures, insatiate of wealth, quick to suspect, 
implacable in anger, keen for slander, deaf to reason, 
knavish, treacherous, degraded, wilful, exalting the 
wicked, envious of his superiors, too stupid for 
education, regarding no man as friend nor having one, 
as though such a possession were beneath him,— 
such a one Zeus thrusts aside and deposes as un- 
worthy to be king or to participate in his own honour 
and titles, putting upon him shame and derision, as 
methinks he did with Phalaris? and Apollodorus ? 
and many others like them. But the brave and 
1 Tyrants of monstrous cruelty, See Index. 


* Arnim, following Wilamowitz, deletes 7d, but wrongly. 
One might read fAarray by, but the participle does not have 
to be expressed. 
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2 Qyrus the Elder, founder of the Porsian Empire, reigned 
S emntee of the Media Empire, ruled 63 years according 
‘01 n r i 
to Herodotus. 
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humane king, who is kindly towards his subjects and, 
while honouring virtue and striving that he shall not 
be esteemed as inferior to any good man thercin, 

et forces the unrighteous to mend their ways and 
ends a helping hand to the weak—such a king Zeus 
admires for his virtue and, as a rule, brings to old 
age, as, for instance, according to tradition, Cyrus? 
and Deioces 2 the Mede, Idanthyrsus * the Scythian, 
Leucon,! many of the Spartan kings, and some of the 
earlier kings of Fyrypt. But if the inevitable decree 
of fate snatches him away before reaching old age, yet 
Zens vouchsafes unto him a goodly renown and 
praise among all men for ever and ever, as indeed.” 
concluded Alexander, “he honoured our own 
ancestor, who, because of his virtue, was considered 
the son of Zeus—I mean Heracles.” 

Now when Philip heard all this, he was delighted 
and said, “ Alexander, it wasn't for naught that we 
esteemed Aristotle so highly, and permitted him to 
rebuild his home-town Stagira,® which is in the 
domain of Olynthus. He is a man who merits many 
large gifts, if such are the lessons which he gives you 
in government and the duties of a king, be it as 
interpreter of Homer or in any other way. . 


3 ‘The namo of two Scythian kings. How long they lived 
is not known. 
4 Powerful king of Bosporus, who reigned from 303 to 


363 1.0. 
® Stagira had been daring Philip's operations 
ogninat the Greck towns of cidice. In 342 n.c. Aristotle 
was appointed tutor to Alexander, and at his own request his 
native city was rebuilt and a gymnasium erected there for tho 
use of himself and his pupils. 


THE THIRD DISCOURSE 
ON. KINGSHIP 


Dio’s protest in this Discourse that he is not flattering 
would seam to indicate clearly that he is addressing Trajan— 
otherwise his words would be meaningless—and many of the 
things said point to the existence of very cordial relations be- 
tween the orator and that emperor. Heneoit is inferred that the 
third Discourso is later then the first. Von Arnim suggests 
that it was delivered before Trajan on his birthday, September 
18th, in a.v. 104. 

Stoic and Cynic doctrine as to the nature of the true king 
4s sot forth. Zhe refweence to the sun is of Stoic origin. 
Then Trajan, the type of the tuo King, is contrasted with t) 
Persian king to the latter’s disadvantage. 
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1 Darius Nothus: reignod from 424 to 406 3.0. 
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THE THIRD DISCOURSE 
ON KINGSHIP 


Wuen Socrates, who, as you also know by tradition, 
lived many years ago, was passing his old age in 
poventy at Athens, he was asked by someone whether 

¢ considered the Persian king+ a happy man, and 
replied, ‘‘ Perhaps so"; but he added that he did 
not really know, since he had never met him and had 
no knowledge of his character, implying, no doubt, 
that a man’s happiness is not determined by any 
external possessions, such as gold plate, cities or 
lands, for example, or other human beings, but in 
each case by his own self and his own character? 

Now Socrates thought that because he did not 
know the Persian king's inner life, he did not know 
his state of happiness either. 1, however, most noble 
Prince, have been in your company and am perhaps 
as well acquainted with your character as anyone, 
and know that you delight in truth and frankness 
rather than in flattery and guile. To begin with, you 
suspect irrational pleasures just as you do flattering 
men, and you endure hardship because you believe 
that it puts virtue to the test. And when I sce you, 
O Prince, perusing the works of the ancients and com- 
prehending their wise and close reasoning, I maintain 
that you are clearly a blessed man in that you wielda 
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wer second only to that of the gods and neverthe- 
less use that fips most nobly. For the man who 
may taste of everything that is sweet and avoid 
everything that is bitter, who may pass his life in the 
utmost ease, who, in a word, -may follow his own 
sweet will, not only without let or hindrance but with 
the approval of all—when that man, I say, is at once 
a judge more observant of the lawthan an empanelled 
jury, a king of greater equity than the responsible 
magistrates in our cities, a general more cour: us 
than the soldiers in the ranks, a man more assiduous 
in all his tasks than those who are forced to work, 
less covetous of luxury than those who have no means 
to indulge in luxury, kindlier to his subjects than a 
loving father to his children, more dreaded by his 
enemies than arc the invincible and irresistible gods— 
how can one deny that such a man’s fortune is a 
—— not to himself alone, but to all others as 
well? 7 

For in the case of the generality of men, those 
either in private station or halding some petty office, 
the individual's personal fortune is of slight account 
and concerns himself alone; but let untold cities 
yield obedience to a man, let countless nations be 
governed by his judgment, let tribes of men un- 
numbered and hostile to one another look to his 
prudence alone, and that man becomes the saviour 
and protector of men everywhere—that is, if such 
be his type. For when a man governs and holds 
sway over all mankind, his prudence avails to help 
even the imprudent, since he takes thought for 





 GAqubrepos Capps, dvipeidrepos Weil: Sinardrepos. 
“4 Cappe,ct. Gr to infra: ‘kat. * Hadded by Capps. 
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all alike; his temperance serves to restrain even 
the intemperate, since his eye is over all alike; his 
justice gives of itself even to the unjust; and his 
courage is able, not only to save the less valiant, but 
even to fire them with greater courage. For no one 
is such a coward as not to feel reassured when he 
follows a general with whom victory is certain, nor so 
exceeding indifferent as to sit at ease when he sees 
submitting to take orders that man to whom God 
has apportioned the right to give orders only, nor, 
again, so completely lost to a sense of shame that 
he can watch a man toiling in bghalf of another 
although under no necessity to toil—and yet refuse 
him aid. ‘This, it seems to me, is exactly Homer’s 
view as well; for, after speaking of the ideal king, 
he concludes by saying, 
“ And virtuous? the people beneath him.” 2 


Such a king considers virtue a fair possession for 
others but an absolute necessity for himself. Who, 
in fact, must exercise greater wisdom than he who 
is concerned with the weightiest matters; who, a 
keener sense of justice than he who is above the law; 
who, a more rigorous self-control than he to whom all 
things are permissible; who, a stouter courage than 
he upon whom the safety of everything depends? 
And who takes greater delight in the works of virtue 
than he who has all men as spectators and witnesses 
of his own soul?—so that nothing he may do can 
ever be hidden any more than the sun can run its 

1 Virtuous in the sense of possessing the good traits of 
character just mentioned, 

* Homor, Odyssey 19. 114. 


+ dwép Capps: xepl. ® odx added by Cohoon. ss 
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2 xabro: cipravres Reiske: wal rolvuy xdvres. 
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course in darkness; for, in bringing all other things 
to light, it reveals itself first, 

These things I say in the full knowledge that my 
present statements will have to be repeated at 
greater length; and yet there is no danger of my 
appearing to speak aught in flattery, since I have 
| Airs no slight nor fleeting evidence of my sincerity. 

» in bygone days when fear made everyone think 
falsehood a necessity, I was the only one bold enough 
to tell the truth even at the peril of my life, and yet 
am lying now when all may speak the truth without 
incurring danger—then I could not possibly know 
the time for either frankness or flattery. 

Again, all who act deliberately do so cither for 
money, for reputation, or for some pleasurable end, 
or else, I suppose, for virtue’s sake and because they 
honour goodness itself. But I could never bring 
myself to accept money from anyone, although many 
are willing to give it. Nay, little as I had, you 
will find that I not only shared it with others, but 
actually squandered it many a time. And what 
sort & pleasure was I seeking, when even those 
flatterers who openly follow the business acknow- 
ledge that to play the flatterer is of all things most 
distasteful? For what pleasure is there in praising 
someone else undeservedly merely to be deservedly 
blamed one’s self? 

Furthermore, flattery seems neither reputable nor 
honourable even when oD ccpnerria to gain distinction, 
or from some other worthy motive, Nay, of all vices, 
I may say, flattery will be found to be the meanest, 


2 Under the Emperor Domitian. 


* dydéoraroy Reiske: dndéorepor. 
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In the first place, it debases a thing most beautiful 
and just, even praise, so that it no longer appears 
honest or sincere, and—what is most outrageous—it 
ives to vice the prizes of virtue. Flatterers, there- 
‘ore, do much more harm than those who debase the 
coinage: for whereas the latter cause us to suspect 
the coinage, the former destroy our belief in virtue. 
Then again, as I see the matter, we always call the 
bad man a fool, and so he really is; but for lownright 
folly the flatterer outdoes all, since he is the onl 
id Saad of the truth who has the hardihood to tell 
his lies to the very persons who know best that he is 
lying. Tor who does not know his own business? or 
who is so stupid as not to know whether work or 
idleness brings him joy, whether he finds pleasure in 
over-reaching another orin acting justly, and whether 
he is the slave of pleasure or a lover of noble deeds ? 
And, further, it seems to me that the flatterer fails 
worst just where he is most confident that he is 
succeeding—namely, in pleasing those whom he 
praises. Nay, he is odious rather than pleasing to 
them unless they be utter fools. For example, he 
who congratulates a poor man on his wealth not only 
lies himself, but holds up to scorn the poverty of the 
man he congratulates. Again, does not he who 
_ a most ugly person for his beauty simply cast 
his ugliness in his teeth? Or how could he who calls 
a cripple able-bodied please him by reminding him of 
his misfortune ?—The man, however, who lauds the fool 
for his wisdom is perhaps the most convincing of all 
on account of the stupidity of his hearér and thus does 





+ def added by Emperius. 
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all the greater harm, since he induces the fellow to 
take his own counsel and not trust to intelligent men. 
But the man who extols the coward as-a hero makes 
the most justifiable use of the folly of him who is flat- 
tered ; since, if the craven believes him and attempts 
to perform heroic deeds, he will come to grief all the 
more speedily.—Yet, generally speaking, when the 
flatterer is found out, he is not only condemned, 
but hated as well, since his words are thought to be 
mockery; while, if he convinces one of the truth of 
his words, he gets no very great thanks, For what 
great favour is he thought to confer by simply telling 
the truth? Besides, he is a much greater rascal than 
a lying witness: for the latter does not corrupt the 
judge, he merely deceives him; but the flatterer 
corrupts at the same time that he praises. 
Accordingly, that I may not be open to the charge 
of flattery by my would-be detractors, and that you 
on your part may not be accused of a wanting to 
be praised to your very face, I shall speak of the ideal 
king, of what sort he should be,and howhe differs from 
the man who pretends to be a ruler but is in reality 
far from true dominion and kingship. And if anyone 
shall say that I always say the same things, this willbe 
the same charge that was laid against Socrates. For 
the story runs that once Hippias of Elis,! who had 
been listening for some time to the words of Socrates 
about justice and virtue and to his wonted comparisons 
with pilots, physicians, cobblers and potters, finally 
made the exclamation natural to a sophist, “ The 
same things once more, Socrates!" to which the 


1 A Greek sophist who taught in Grecco, and especi 
at Athens. The same aanount of this conversation ay, 
in Xenophon’s Memorabilia 4. 4. 6 £. 
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+ Capps suggests that Dio may have written juiy 82 ty 
robro buxei ray Kadoundywy ddurdrav elves, “but this appears 
to me to be one of the so-called impossibilities.” Cf, § 113, 

* xal larpuxol Jacobs ; taryot or larpois, 
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other replied with a laugh, ‘* Yes, and on the same 
subjects. Now you by reason of your wisdom probably 
never say the same about the same things, but to 
me this appears a thing most excellent. We know 
that liars say many things and all diferent, while 
those who stick to the truth cannot find anything 
else to say than just the truth.” So too with me: 
if I knew of any subject more serious or more suited 
to you, that is the subject that I should attempt to 
handle. But as it is, just as I should say that the 
proper subject for the physician to listen to or dis- 
cuss is physical health and disease (indeed, the 
terms applied to physicians, Aygicinoi and iatrikoi, 
mean “men who are concerned with health and 
with healing"), and for the navigator, seasons and 
winds and stars (for navigators are rightly termed 
kybernetikoi, “men concerned with the steering of 
ships *),so I maintain that the proper subject for the 
ruler and king is the government and control of men. 

So in discussing this subject also I shall endeavour 
to set forth the views of Socrates. After the answer 
about happiness? Socrates’ interrogator put the 
following question to him: “' Socrates,” said he,“ you 
know perfectly well that of all men under the sun 
that man is most powerful and in might no whit 
inferior to the gods themselves who is able to accom- 
plish the seemingly impossible—if it should be his 
will, to have men walk dryshod over the sca, to sail 
over the mountains, to drain rivers dry by drinking— 
or have you not heard that Xerxes, the king of the 


2 Dio is imitating Xenophon’s account in the Memorabilia, 
*7OL§1. 
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4 rods Reiske: ris. 

1 A mountain at the extreme end of the peninsule of Acte 
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Persians, made of the dry land a sea by cutting 
through the loftiest of the mountains and separating 
Athos? from the mainland, and that he led his 
infantry through the sea,* riding upon a chariot just 
like Poseidon in Homer's description? And perhaps 
in the same way the dolphins and the monsters of the 
deep swam under his raft as the king drove along.” 
“T cannot tell you that either,” replied Socrates ; 
“ T mean whether the man who does such things has 
the greatest power, as you affirm, or the least power, 
or none at all. If, for example, he was temperate, 
brave, and just, if all his acts were marked by judg- 
ment, I think he was a powerful man and really had 
the greatest might. But if, on the other hand, he 
was cowardly, foolish, licentious, and lawless, and 
undertook what he did in wanton insolence, then, on 
the contrary, I think he was a weaker man than the 
veriest beggar who has not even a clod of earth to 
break up with the pick to gain his livelihood—to say 
nothing of breaking through the highest mountains, 
the feat of which you speak. For he who cannot check 
a fit of anger, which is often caused by mere trifles ; 
who cannot conquer a lust for the basest things; 
who cannot thrust pain aside, imaginary as it often 
is; who cannot endure toil, even to gain pleasure; 
who cannot drive fear from his soul, thou h it avails 
naught in the midst of alarms but works the greatest 
mischief—must not such a man be greatly lacking in 
strength, be weaker than a woman, weaker than a 


hich extends into the Aegean Sea. Xerxes, fearing the 
voyage arcane tt in is invasion cf Greece in 480 3.0., a 
miles long cut thro isthmus. 
2 Hed thee Helespon , now called the Dardanelles, 
by @ bridge of boats. See Herodotus 7, 22, 33-34. 
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eunuch? Or do you call that man strong who is 
weaker than the softest of things?—I mean sleep, 
enchained by which, often without fetters, he cannot 
help himself, let alone others, nor call to his aid 
anyone willing to fight in his defence.” 

On hearing this, the other exclaimed: ‘‘ However, 
I eee you know, Socrates, that of the entire 
inhabited world the Persian king rules over the 
largest and best part; for, excluding Greece, Italy, 
and a few other peoples scattered throughout Europe, 
he has made all the rest subject to him; and of 
what we call Asia he governs everything as far as the 
Indies, many of whose people are said to own his 
sway too, as well as the greater part of Africa; while 
in Europe he governs Thrace and Macedonia. All 
these he holds in subjection, and this is the reason that 
he alone has received the title of ‘The Great King.’"” 

“ But I am not absolutely sure even on this point,” 
replied Socrates, “ whether he is king of any city or 
hamlet at all.” “ Have you alone,” interjected the 
other, “never heard what all the world knows? ” 
“ Yes,” he replied, ‘“‘ I do hear many people say just 
what you are saying—many, both Greeks and bar- 
barians; but what keeps me from forming a definite 
opinion on the point I raise is this: Ido not know, 
my good sir, whether he is placed in right and lawful 
authority over all these people and is a man of the 
stamp I have mentioned time and again. If he is a 
man of good mind and heart, respects the law, cares 
for his subjects with an eye to their safety and welfare, 
and is, to begin with, happy and wise himself, as [ have 
described him, and shares this happiness of his with 


* Capps conjectures rijs dpxis 9, ‘king of the empire or 
of no city or hamlet at all,” 
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others, not divorcing his own interest from that of his 
subjects, but rejoicing most and regarding himself as 
most prosperous when he sees his subjects prosperous 
too—then he is most powerful and a king in ve 
truth. If, on the other hand, he loves pleasure an 
wealth, is overbearing and lawless, and is minded to 
exalt himself alone to the end that he may get the 
most wealth and enjoy the most and test 
piesenses, leading an idle and effortless life and 
looking upon his subjects one and all as but slaves 
and ministers to his own luxury; if he lacks even the 

uality of a good shepherd, who takes thought for 
the shelter and pasturing of his own flock, and, 
besides, keeps off wild beasts and guards it against 
thieves; nay, if he is the very first to plunder and 
destroy them and to grant the same privilege to others 
as though they were veritable spoil of the enemy— 
never should I style such a ruler either emperor or 
king. Much rather should I call him a tyrant and 
oppressor, as Apollo once called the tyrant of Sicyon? 
—yea, even though he had many tiaras, many 
sceptres, and many obeyed his behests.” 

Such was the sage’s habitual message while he 
constantly incited to virtue and tried to make both 
rulers and subjects better. 

In a similar vein his successors have spoken about 
government and kingship, following his most wise 

1 isthenes, the ty it of Bi , consulted the oracle of 
Delget an ta whetion he thosid Eoaith tho ent of Aeatea, 
and got tho reply that Adrastus was king of Sicyon, while he 
was an oppressor (Aevardp). Soo Herodotus 5, 67. 1 f. 





* grfveow emendation in Palatine MS.: «rfpaow, 
% Gan’ abrds Emperius: daca. 
* al wodAol added by Cohoon, woAdol 8° Reiske. 
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yudpy. abta 88 mpdra Spot ta dvdpata thy 
S:adopay tau mwpaypdrov. Aéyerat yap H ev 
Apyn vdprpos avOp@rav Stolenary kal mpdvora 
delobevs xara vowov, Bactrela 82 dvuret@uvos 
apyyj2 6 88 vdpos Bacthéws Séypa, 4 88 Téoav- 
vos cal 4 Tupamls évavriov Tobrats Biatos Kal 
mapdvonos xpicw* dv@pareav rod Soxoivros 
loxydew wréov.3 

Tola ytp etd) ra havepwirata modtretsy byo- 
pidferae yoyvouevey Kara vépov rai Sixny pera 
Salpovds te ceya0od wat rdyns duolas? pla pev 
* mpern kal widiora cupPivat Suvari, rept 
Fis 0 viv Adyos, ed Stocxouperns modews %) Trecd~ 
vav Over } Evprdvrwy dvOpdmev évis dvbpas 
dyabod ywoun Kal aperi Yeotloa 88 dpioro- 
xpatla kadoupérn, obre évds obre TOAAGY TIVwr, 
Qa drlyov tOv dpletav tyoupévwv, weiov 
déyovea Sn Tod buvarod Kal rod cupudépovros* 
rodto Euovye Soxet wat “Opnpos elrrety Siavon- 
beis, 

ote dyabdy roduxotpavin? els Kolpavos orm, 

els Bacihets, & Swxe Kpovov mais wyxu- 

Roperprew, 

tpitn 8& macdy dbuvatwtdrn exeddv 4 cod- 
portvy Kal dperf Srjmou ile sar BS more 

2 After dex4 the MSS. have these words, which all the 
editors reject: BagtAebs 5% wal abronpdrup 6 abrhs dvuwed- 
Quvos Spx ‘king and autocrat mean the same thing, ic. 
irresponsible ruler.” 

2 Capps conjectures dpy4 tis “a sort of government.” 

* After wAéov the MSS. have these words, which Reiske 
deletes: obra 3¢ xal jets Siavoodueda al qapiy wept rod 
Oelov Kal Geopirads abronpdropos nal BagiAdws—‘*So too do 
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doctrine as closely as they might. And the very 
terms they use make the distinctions clear at the 
outset. “Government” is defined as the lawful 
ordering of men and as oversight over men in accord- 
ance with law; “ monarchy,” as an irresponsible 
government where the king's will is law+; “‘ tyrant,” 
or rather “ tyranny,” on the contrary, as the arbitrary 
and lawless exploitation of men by one regarded as 
having superior force on his side, 

The three most conspicuous forms of government 
—governments based on law and justice and enjoying 
the favour of heaven and fortune—are expressly 
named. One is the first to come into existence and 
the most practicable *—that which forms the subject 
of the present address—where we have a city, or a 
number of peoples, or the whole world, well ordered 
by one good man’s judgment and virtue; second, 
the so-called “ aristocracy,” where not one man, nor 
aconsiderable number of men, but a few, and they the 
best, are in control—a form of government, at length, 
far from being either practicable or expedient. It 
seems to me that Homer too had this in mind when 
he said: 

“ The rule 

Of the many is not well. One must be chief 

In war, and one the king, to whom the son 

Of Cronus, crafty in counsel, the sceptre doth 

give,” 
Third, possibly the most impracticable one of all, the 
one that expects by the self-control and virtue of the 

1 This is Aristotlo’s teaching. Of. Pol. 7. 2.7. 

* Cf. Aristotle, Ahetorie, Mut a 23, ® Jliad 2, 204 £. 
we think and speak of our divine and highly favoured 


emperor aud king.’ 
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eipjoey xatdotacw emeref Kai voptpoy, 8y- 
poxparia mpocayopevonevy, érieckes dvopa Ka 
mpaov, eiep fy Suvardy. A 
pict 88 ravras Gomep elpyrar wodereiaus 
pels evavrias nal mapdvopoe Scahdopat, a pev 
mpwrnt tupawis, évds UBper xal Big tod Kant- 
crou Tay ddd@y droddupevear’ 7 82 per’ éxeivny 
dduyapyla oxdnpad Kal dixos, wreovetig mov- 
clov rivdv xal movnpdy dMyawv él rods modrobs 
cal amépous cvetaca’ t be éEijs moreidn Kal 
mavrobari) popa wdajGous ovdiv eldiros drhas, 
taparropévou 68 cel Kal dyptaivorros bd dxo- 
Aderav Sypaywyay dowep KAUUEwvos dypiov cal 
yarerod bird avénav oxdhnpay petaBaddopeévov. 
Totray pév ody 6 ddyos ahAws* éreuwjcdn, 
mora rabijuara Kab cuppopas éedorns abréyv 
dx rod pdrepov xpovov SeiEas Suvduevos* repli 8 
nig evdaipovds Te Kab Geias xatacTdcews TiS 
yov érexparotons xpy SredOciv ertsedéorepov. 
qohral pev ody elxdves évapyeis pk gone om 
pata ovx duvbpa rijode Tihs dpxis, év te dary é- 
Ras Kab cupvect Siaonpawotans Ths puvcews 
why xara piow 700 Kpelrtoves Trav éhartévev 
dpyjv Kal mpdvorav’ od piv davepwrepov av* 
bss xddrrov Frepov yévoero Tis Tod mavros 
ered bd 1H mpary te Kal dplor 
ep. 


1 After mpérn the MSS. have these words, which Arnim 
rejents - re wal dplern xal pdvn Suvart—"' and best and alone 
feasible.” 

2 Gaus conjectured by Capps in place of KAAws, 
* av added by Jacobs. 
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common” people some day to find an equitable 
constitution based on law. Men call it“ democracy ” 
—a specious and inoffensive name, if the thing were 
but practicable. 

To these forms of government—three in number, 
as I have said—are opposed three degenerate forms 
not based on law: The first is “ tyranny,” where one 
man’s high-handed use of force is the ruin of the 
others. Next comes oligarchy, harsh and unjust, 
arising from the andizement of a certain few 
wealthy rascals at the expense of the needy masses. 
The next in order is a motley impulsive mob! of all 
sorts and conditions of men who know absolutely 
nothing but are always kept in a state of confusion and 
anger by unscrupulous demagogues, just as a wild 
— sea is whipped this way and that by the fierce 

ts. 

These degenerate forms I have merely touched on 
in passing, though I could point to many mischances 
and disasters that each of them has suffered in the 
= but it is my duty to discuss more carefully the 
happy and god-given polity at present in force. Now 
there are many close parallels and striking analogies to 
this form of government to be found in nature, where 
herds of cattle and swarms of bees indicate clearly 
that it is natural for the stronger to govern and care 
for the weaker. However, there could be no more 
striking or beautiful illustration than that government 
of the universe which is under the control of the first 
and best god. 

1 Cf. Polybius 10. 4, 3, 4 rod aAxfOous dopd, 


4 After éeg the MSS. have the words ra wep) rod Ads, 
which Arnim and Sonny rd_as a copyist's note to 
indicate that here followed what Dio said about Zeus. 
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Torodros* Se dy mpatov pév ote Geodiry}s, 
dite tis peylatns tuyydvev mapa Gedy tipijs 
Kat wiorews. Kat wpardv ye xal p@ucta Bepa- 
mevoet TO Ociov, oY Spokoyay jovor, GANA Kai 
memetapévos elvar Geovs, tra by wal avros éxn 
rove kat’ aglay dpyoutas, iyyetras 52 tots ddXats 
dvOparas cuppepe Ti abrod mpovotay obras 
dy ait@ tiv éxetvwy apyrr. Kal py exeivo 
gaurd cuverbas cs obsrote Shpov SéFerar map 
kaxdy avdpar, od8e rods Beods dvabyjpacw ovd 
Ouciats olerar yaipev trav adicwr avbpav, Tape 
phvav 88 tdv dyaddv mpoolerGat ta Sedouéva. 
rouyapoby Oeparrevey dpbdras abtods omovddce 
xal rovrots’ éxeivow ye iy obdérote ratcerat 
Tyay, toils Kadols Epyos wat tats Siealats 
apdgec. Exacrév ye phy tay Gedy ihdoxerar 
cata® Sivapev, pyetras 88 thy piv aperiy 
dovdryta, Thy, 8¢ Kaxlay wagay acéBeay. elvar 

ap évayeis Kal adernpiovs ob povay tods Ta 
(epa curQvras 3) Aéyourds te Brcodnuov repli 
tov Oey, AAA word padrov rods te Serrods 
kal dbicovs xai dxpareis Kal dvojrous Kat 
xabddov rods evavtiov Tt mpitttovtas TH TE 
buvduer xa Boudica trav Oedv. ob pdvov be 
wryeiras Oeods, Grd xal Baluovas Kal jpwas 
dyabads Tas Tay adyabdv dvdpdy yuxas mera- 
Baroicas éx tis Ountis dicews: tobto 88 
BeBawt 1d Sdypa oty Heora yxapitdpevos 
att. 

Tijv te ray dvOpmrmy éripéXerav ob mdpepyov 
od8e doyortay AdArdws vevdjuxey, Bapuvdpzevos 
oluar tas ppovridas, GAG Epyor abrod Kab 
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A ruler of this character is, to begin with, highly 


favoured of the gods, seeing that he enjoys their 
greatest respect and confidence, and he will give the 
first and chief place to religion, not merely confessing 
butalso believing in his heart that there are gods,tothe 
end that he too may have worthy governors under him, 
Andhe believes that his own oversight is advantageous 
to others just as the rule of the gods is to himself. 
Furthermore, being firmly resolved in his own heart 
never to receive a gift from wicked men, he believes 
that the gods also do not delight in the offerings or 
sacrifices of the unjust, but accept the gifts made by 
the good alone. Accordingly, he will be zealous 
to worship them with these also without stint. Of a 
truth he will never cease honopring them with noble 
deeds and just acts. Each one, indeed, of the gods he 
wih pernnte as far as within him lies. Virtue he re- 
gards as holiness and vice as uttet impicty, being firmly 
persuaded that not only those who rob temples or 
blaspheme the gods are sinner§ and accursed but, 
much moreso, the cowardly, the unjust, the licentious, 
the fools, and, in general, those who act contrary to 
the power and will of the gods. Furthermore, he 
believes not only in gods but also in good spirits 
and demi-gods, which are the souls of good men that 
have cast off this mortal nature; and in confirming 
this belief he does no small service to himself as well. 

Then, the care bestowed on his subjects he does 
not consider an incidental thing or mere drudgery, 
when weighed down, let us say, by cares, but as his 





1 rouodros Reiske: rogotros, 
2 After xara the MSS. have the words thy rod Oeof, which 
Wilamowitz rejects. 
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réxeny tadtny, wal bray yey Addo Te roe}, 
ovdev wyetras orrovbaioy ov8i raHv abrod mpdar- 
rew brav 88 dvOpmmous wbedj, ToTe vowite 
7d mpocijxov drotedelv, Gre bro Tod peyiotou 
Beod Taxbcis ext toito Td Epyov, & dmedety ob 
béuis obdiv ot88 dyPerat, dre mpoonxotoas 
aité voultaw tas épyacias. obdets yap obtea 
paraxds 0088 prryjdovos 85 ody Hberar 7H abrod 
mpite Kav tixn émimoves. ws xtra per 
xuBepijrns av? dyOecOein rots ev Oadarry 
rove, tora b& yewpyds trois mepl yewpyian 
Epyats, Hecora b8 xvvnyérns oly bet* Oypdvra 
kdpvew xatror opodpa per erimovoy yewpyia, 
oddspa St xuvyyecia. ob piv dmakiot 76 Kip 
vew cat dvoxretcbar tOv ddrdwov svexer, ob5e 
radity xeipov mpdtrew verduicer, dv Sén ahei- 
erovs avrov dvéyecGar movovs wat mdeiora 
mpdypara txew. ope yap xal rov frtov obdevds 
éxdtro Tov Gedy bvTa ode dyPduevor, el catn- 
plas vexev dvOporov nat Blov tov atdva 
bianpdrreras wdvra boa wparret. 

3 Kai rolvuy riv pev dvbpeiav wal tiv éyxpd- 
reav xai tiv ppovnow davayxalas voutter kal 
rots duedotor tod Sixaiov wat Povropévors 
tupavvely, et ph) tdytata droXobyTat, GANA Kal 
padAov Exe TovTwy 6p@ Seopévous adbrous, bo@ 
88 mreious pév Eyer Tods ptootvras, wAeious 
88 rods eariBoudedovras, oddSéva Sé muaTor ovdEe 
xndopevor, Ttosovrp ye maddov, ef cwOijretai 
Tiva ypovoy, Kal dypuTnréov elva Kal ppovre~ 


4 by added by Jacobs. 
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own work and profession. And when he is otherwise 
engaged, he does not feel that he is doing anything 
worth while or that he is attending to his own 
business ; it is only when he helps men that he 
thinks he is doing his duty, having been appointed 
to this work by the greatest god, whom it is not right- 
for him to disobey in aught nor yet to fee) aggrieved, . 
believing, as he does, that these tasks are his duty. 
For no one is so effeminate or enslaved to pleasure as 
not to like his own occupation even if it chance to be 
laborious. A sea-captain, for example, never finds 
his toil at sea irksome, nor a farmer his work in 
tilling the soil; never is the huntsman wearied by 
the hardships of the chase; and yet both farming and 
hunting are most laborious. No indeed, the king 
does not object to toil and discomfort in behalf of 
others, nor does he deem his lot any the worse simply 
because he has to face the most tasks and have the 
most troubles. Forhe sees that the sun, too, although 
inferior to none of the feds, frets not because, to 
preserve man and life, he must accomplish all his 
many tasks throughout the ages. 

And again, he considers courage, self-control, and 
prudence necessary even for those who disregard 
justice and wish to play the tyrant, if they are not 
speedily to perish ; nay, hesees thatthey standinneed 
of these qualities even more than those others, and 
that the more such a man is beset by those who hate 
him and by those who plot against him, while he has 
no one on whom he can rely or look to for spepethy c 
so much the more, if he is to remain safe for an 
time, must he be on the alert and use his wits, guard- 


2 ofs Se? Emperiua: ds ded or by Se? or els ded. 
. ® Emperius and Aroim place §§ 58-61 after § 85. 
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oréov, os duvvduerdv re ph arracba Tov 
modenlay kal émrtSovrevduevov pi) dyvoeiy Tous 
émPovretovtas, xal tay iSoviv ddexréov nat 
yactp Kat trve xal ddpobioins éhdyiota 
mpocexréov 2 7H gidovpévp pév bd wavrwr, 
pySéva 88 Eyovte émiBovrevovra. 

Ki 88 Set rds abras piv hpovridas eyew 4 
kal® mdelous, morw i peifovs doyodas, 
dpolws 88 etraBeioOar ras ySovds, dpoims 58 
rovs xwSivaug tmoudvav, woom ye Kpetrtov 
perd Sixaoodyns Kal cperis i) wert aovnplas 
kal ddiclas mévra radra emerySedev, xai werd 
éraivou qaiverBar rowirov i) peta wroyou, 
dyardpevov piv ird avOpdrrev, dyar@pevov 
88 two Ocdr, 4) robvavrioy pucovpevov; Kab 
tolvwy 7d pay mapdv Bpaxd re 7a dviparq cat 
dovddyicror, katéxer be Tod Biov 7d wrelorov 
4 priun Toy mpoyeyovdrar Kal } Tay wedrdvtev 
arris. morepov ody roiv dvdpoiv jyotueOa ed- 
dpalvev thy prjunv’ wal mérepov dav, wal 
mérepov Gappivew tas édri8ay Kal mébrepov 
éemdjrrew ; odxoby xal diova dudyen Tov 
Blov elvat Tod dyabod Baciréas. 

‘Opas yap ort mavrayod 7d Bédriov rod 
Hrrovos Erakev o Oads mpovoeiy re Kab Upxew, 
oloy téxvnv piv drexvias, doeveias 58 Sivapuv, 
tod 88 avorrov 7d dpdmpov mpovoeiy Kal mpo- 
Bovredew erotncer. év mécacs 8 ratrais tals 
emipereias Td Apyew ovdapas pivwov, ddra 
érrimrovor, obSé wAeovertodv dvécews Kal oyoXjis, 


1 os Emperius; «ad, 
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ing against defeat by his enemies and plotting to 
have full knowledge of the plotters, and so much the 
more must he abstain from pleasure and refuse to 
een under any pressure to the allurement of high 
iving, sloth, and carnal pleasure—yea, much more 
than the man beloved by all who has no one plotting 
against him. 

Therefore, if the unjust ruler must have the same 
anxietics as the other—or even more—and much 
more exacting toil, if he must equally steel himself 
against pleasure, must equally face danger, how much 
better it is for him to show justice and virtue rather 
than wickedness and injustice in doing all this, to 
win eredit rather than censure for his acts, to have 
the love of men and gods instead of their hate? 
Besides, man’s present is short and uncertain; the 
most of his life is filled with remembrance of the past 
and expectation of the future. Which, therefore, of 
the two men do we think finds joy in remembrance, 
and which remorse? Which do we think is encour- 
op by his expectations and which dismayed? 

erefore of necessity the life of the good king is 
more pleasant also. 

Once more, you see that God has everywhere 
—— the superior to care for and rule over the 
inferior: skill,for Instance, over unskilfulness,strength 
over weakness; and for the foolish he has made the 
wise to have care and thought, to watch and plan; 
and with all these responsibilities governing is by no 
means easy; nay, it is laborious and does not get the 
greater share of relaxation and ease, but rather of 


—_—_— 


2 Tho words 4 . . . éxiPovdedorra are rejected by Arnim. 
* nal added by Reiske, * priuny Goel: yrdpny. 
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BAA gpovrlBov Kat mover, abrixa ev vnl 
eriBdras Ekeotw apereiv ad pnd dpiiv ri 
Odratrav, GAA pyde roe yHs clot, 1d TOD 
Aéyou, Todro elBévat- Kal aodAol Tév tpdzrov 
rodrov mréovet rails eddiass, of pev merrevovtes, 
of 88 ABovres, of 38 edeyodpevor dv 1jépas 
bray 88 kaTadrdBy yemmar, éyearuYrduevor mrept- 
pévovot 7d cuuPnadpevovr of Sé Teves nab- 
vrvacavres ode dvécrncay, sas eyévovro ev TH 
Mudvt, 7B xuBepyiiry 88 dvdryxen pay dpav mpos 
7d médwyos, dudyen 8&8 dmoPdéwew els Tov 
obpavdv, dvdyen 88 mpocxomeiy Thy iy ob pip 
ovds Ta ev 7H AvOG yi) AavOdvew abrov, 4 
dujoerae mepimerdy dpddots wérpais f ddrjdows 
Eppace povo 88 éxeivy Tis mév vurrds Frrov 
eon xaburrvicat } Tots vuysvopévors? judpas 
& ef mov te Bpayd Kdérete tod Urrvov, Kab 
robTo petéwpov Kal aupiSorov, ds arahod* 
monrdats 4 Td lariov orédretv 1) Tapdyew To 
mnSddov 7) dAdo Te Tay vavTiKdm dete xal 
Kotpcspevos éxeivos paddov émrwedeirar Tijs ves 
4 tev EXXev of ododpa eypryyopsres. 

“Ey ye phy TO otpatevecOas Tov pay otpa- 
moray sacros abrad pov emtpedcirae Kal 
brdav Kal tpopijs, Kal radta ob rropitev, ddr’ 
Sroma akidv Exew: pons 88 gpovrifer rijs 
bytelas ris Eavrod, pons 88 ris owrnplas. 7H 
atparyy® 88 épyor dorly &mavras piv @rdioBat 
wards, Gmavras 88 edmopety oxdrns, ob povov 
8 tds tov dvOpdray yaotépas wrypodv, dra 
kal ras tay tro dav be wy waves Exwot 
ra émitjdera, word padrov dyGerar 7) adrds 
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care and toil. Thus, on board ship the passengers 
may disregard the sea and not even look at it; yes, 
not even know “ where on earth they are,” as the 
saying is—and many do sail the sea after this fashion 
in fair weather, some gambling, some singing, some 
feasting the livelong day. Then when a storm comes 
on, they wrap themselves up and await the event, 
while some few retire and do not rise from their beds 
until they reach port. But the pilot—he must look 
out to sca, must scan the sky, must see the land in 
* time; nay, nor should what is in the depths escape 
him either, else he will unexpectedly strike su 
merged rocks or hidden reefs. He is the only one 
who during the night has less chance to sleep than 
the night-watch; while by day, if he does by any 
chance snatch a wink of sleep, even this is anxious 
and fitful, since he shouts out frequently, “ Furl the 
sail,” or “ Hard on the tiller,” or gives some other 
nautical command. And so, even when dozing, he 
has more thought for the ship than any of the others 
who are widest awake. 

To take another illustration: Ona campaign, the 
individual soldier sees to weapons and food for 
himself alone, and besides, does not furnish them 
himself but expects to find them ready at hand. It 
is only his own health, only his own safety that he has 
to think of. But it is the general's duty to see that 
all are well equipped, that all are provided with 
shelter, and to eeaiah sufficient food not only for the 
men but for the horses as well; and if all do not have 
their supplies, he is much more vexed than he would 





2 yuxevondvors Capps, cf. cay del gudarrdvre § 85: ynxouevois. 
. dvaBoq Capps : dvaBoiy, 
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vosdy' cornplay ye py tiv éxelvav ob epi 
éddrrovos movcirat Tis abrov. Kat yap 8%) mxav 

vy advvatoy dvev cwrnpias Tay oTpatiwTdy: 
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be if ill himself; while the safety of his men he con- 
siders just as important as his own. Indeed, victory 
is impossible if the soldiers be not saved, and to win 
victory many good men choose even to die. 

Again, the body of each one of us, being devoid of 
intelligence, is not in a position to help itself, nor b 
its very nature can it take thought for itself; indeed, 
when the soul departs, it cannot endure even a short 
time, but suffers immediate decay and dissolution; 
whereas the soul feels every care in its behalf, 
is troubled by every fancy when it is hurt, and is 
greatly distressed. Only when the soul is present 
is the —. sensitive to pain; but the soul is dis- 
tressed before the pain comes; often, too, through 
foreboding when it is not going to come. As for 
death, the body never feels it, but the soul under- 
stands it and suffers greatly, now rescuing the body 
from disease, now from war, rescuing it from 
storms and rescuing it from the sea. So, while 
from every point of view the soul is more subject 
to hardship and suffering than the body, yet it is the 
more divine and regal part. 

Then compare the lots of man and woman. Now 
everyone would admit that man is stronger than 
woman and more fitted to lead. Consequently, to 
her falls the larger share of the household tasks, and, 
for the most part, she remains unacquainted with 
storms and wars, unacquainted with dangers in 
general; while it is the man’s part, on the other 


2 wdoas Bt dewolas oxiddera Capps doar 3b dewolas 
axidna. shud Uigas Nii 
Avroupévou + Avrouperyy. 
* robrov Reiske: roBro. 
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hand, to serve in the army, to sail the sea, and to do 
the hard outdoor work. “Yet no one would on that 
account deem women happier than men. Nay, 
every man whose weakness and lack of virility have 
led him to emulate their life, as Sardanapallus did, 
is to this day branded with the shame of it. 

But this is the best illustration: You see how 
greatly the sun, being a god, surpasses man in 
felicity and yet throughout the ages does not grow 
weary in ministering to us and doing everything to 
promote our welfare. For what else would one say 
that the sun accomplishes throughout the ages 
except what man stands in need of? Does he 
not cause and mark out the seasons, give growth 
and nourishment to all living creatures and to 
all plant life? Does he not lavish upon us the 
fairest and most delightful of visions, even his 
light, without which we should have no profit of 
the other beautiful things, be they in heaven 
or on earth; nay, not even of life itself? And he 
never grows weary in showering these blessings 
upon us. Verily one might say that he endures a 
servitude most exacting; for, if he were to be care- 
less but for a moment and leave his appointed track, 
absolutely nothing would prevent the whole heavens, 
the whole earth, and the whole sea from going to 
wrack and ruin, and all this fair and blissful order 
from ending in the foulest and most dread disorder. 
But now, as though touching the strings of the lyre 
with an artist’s touch,? he never swerves from his 
pure and exquisite harmony, ever moving along his 


1 Jast as Apollo's (the sun god’s) lyre had soven strings, 
so the sun directed the motions of the seven heavenly spheres. 
See Macrobius 1. 19. 15. 
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one recurrent track. And since the earth needs 
warmth to bring forth her produce, to give it increase, 
and to bring it to perfection, since animals need it 
likewise both for the preservation of their bodies and 
for their natural pleasure, and since we, being so 
utterly dependent in our helplessness, need it above 
all others, he brings on summer step by step as he 
approaches nearcr and nearer to on tabhcaiion, that 
he may give growth to everything, nourish every- 
thing, perfect everything, and spread a divine and 
wondrous feast of good cheer before man. 

But when, on the other hand, we and all other 
things come to need the opposite temperature—for 
our bodies need to be braced up by cold, plants 
need hardening, and the earth needs rain—he goes 
away from us again, withdrawing a moderate 
distance; and with such perfect nicety of adjust- 
ment does he observe his bounds with respect to our 
advantage that, if in his approach he got a little 
nearer, he would set everything on fire, and if he 
went a little too far in his departure, everything 
would be stiffened with frost.) And since a sudden 
change would be too much for our weakness, he 
brings all this to pass gradually, and in a way he 
accustoms us insensibly in the spring to endure the 
heat of summer and in the late autumn gives pre- 
liminary training to support the chill of winter— 
in the one case taking off the chill of winter little by 
little, in the other, reducing the heat of summer, so 
that we reach either extreme without discomfort. 

And furthermore, since it is so great a pleasure to 
see the light and impossible to do anything without 
it, and since, when we are asleep, we do absolutely 

ri There is a similar observation in Xenophon's Memorabilia, 
4. 3. 8. 
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nothing and make no use of the light,he has made day 
the time ap ged for our waking hours, and turned 
into night the time necessary for sleep, making a 
complete revolution around the earth and sending 
now these men to rest or awakening them, now those: 
departing from those who no longer need his light 
and appearing to those who need it in their turn. 
And he never grows weary of bringing these things 
to pass throughout the ages. 

ut where a god, the fairest and most conspicuous 
of all, does not neglect his eternal watch over man, can 
it possibly be right for man, intelligent object of the 
god’s care, to feel oppressed by similar duties? 
Should he not, so far as in him lies, imitate the god's 
power and goodness? Reasoning thus, the good 
king endures without repining. He realizes too that 
toil brings health and salvation and goodly report as 
well; while, on the other hand, luxurious ease brings 
quite the opposite. Then again, toil endured ever 
grows less and easier to support, the while it makes 
pleasure greater and less harmful if it follows the 
toil. Ease, on the other hand, makes toil appear 
more and more difficult in that it lessens pleasure 
and blunts its edge. The man who lives in the lap 
of luxury and never puts his hand to a single task, 
ends by being unable to endure any task or to fecl 
any pleasure at all, however intense. Consequently, 
he who loves to toil and exercises self-control is not 
only better qualified to be king but is able to live a 
much more pleasant life than those in the opposite case. 





ray dal gudarrévrav.— Watching and sleep the soldiers 
divide equally among them, some taking their turn on 

rd while others are sleeping. But the general gets 
fess sleep than those mounting continuous guard,” These 
words Emperius warns belong to §§ 66-67. 
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Friendship, morcover, the good king holds to be the 
fairest and most sacred of his possessions, believing 
that the lack of means is not so shameful or perilous 
for a king as the lack of friends, and that he main- 
tains his happy state, not so much by means of 
revenues and armics and his other sources of strength, 
as by the loyalty of his friends. Forno one, of and 
by himself, is sufficient for a single one of even his 
own needs; and the more and greater the responsi- 
bilities of a king are, the greater is the number of 
co-workers that he needs, and the greater the loyalty 
required of them, since heis forced to entrust his 
greatest and most important interests to others or 
else to abandon them. Furthermore, the law protects 
the private individual from being easily grb by 
men with whom he enters into business relations, 
cither by entrusting them with money, or by making 
them agents of an estate, or by entering into partner- 
ship with them in some enterprise; and it does so 
by punishing the offender. A king, however, cannot 
look to the law for protection against betrayal 
of a trust, but must depend upon loyalty. Naturally, 
those who stand near the king and help him ras 
the country are the pirongest, and from them he 
has no other protection than their love. Con- 
sequently, it is not a safe policy for him to share his 
power carelessly with the first men he meets; but 
the stronger he makes his friends, the stronger he 
becomes himself. 

Once more, necessary and useful possessions do 


ee 
rity. 4B¢ev dobudopa eiploxerai.—'* Note too that in the case 
of other possessions, some are universally re; arded as neces- 
sary merely and useful: they give no elight. Others are 
pleasurable merely end not protitablealso, On the contrary, 
most pleasurable things are found to be harmful.” 
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not in all cases afford their owner some pleasure, nor 
does it follow that because a thing is pleasing it is 
also profitable. On the contrary, many pleasant 
things pore to be unprofitable. Fortifications, for 
example, arms, engines, and troops are possessions 
necessary for a ruler, since without them his authority 
cannot be maintained, but I do not sce what grati- 
fication they afford—at least, apart fom their utility ; 
and on the other hand, beautiful parks, costly resid- 
ences, statues, paintings in the exquisite early style, 
golden bowls, inlaid tables, purple robes, ivory, 
amber, perfumes, everything to delight the eye, 
delightful music, both vocal and instrumental, and 
besides these, beautiful maidens and handsome boys 
—all these evidently subserve no useful purpose 
whatever, but are obviously the inventions of 
pleasure. To friendship alone has it been maui to 
be both the most profitable of all and the most 
pleasurable of all. To illustrate: I presume that 
our greatest necessities, arms, walls, troops, and 
cities, without friends to control them, are neither 
useful nor profitable; nay, they are exceedingly 
ss while friends, even without these, are 

elpful. Besides, these things are useful in war 
only, while for men who are going to live in 
unbroken peace—if such a thing be possible—they 
are a useless burden. Without friendship, however, 
life is insecure even in peace. 

Once more, the pleasures I have mentioned afford 
more delight when shared with friends; to enjoy 
them in solitude is the dreariest thing imaginable, 
and no one could endure it. But it would be still 
more disagreeable if you had to share them with 
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people who disliked you. Nay, what festivity could 
please unless the most important thing of all were 
at hand, what symposium could delight you if you 
lacked the good-will of the guests? What sacrifice is 
acceptable to the gods without the participants 
in the feast? Indeed, are not even those love 
relations the pleasantest and least wanton which 
are based on the affection of the lovers, and which 
men whose object is good-will experience in the 
society of boys or women? Many are the names 
applied to friendship just as its services undoubtedly 
are many; but where youth and beauty enter in, 
there friendship is rightly called love and is held to 
be the fairest of the gods, 

Again, salutary drugs are salutary to the sick, but 
of no use to the well. Of friendship, however, men 
stand ever in the greatest need, whether in health 
or in sickness: it helps to defend wealth and relieves 
poverty; it adds lustre to fame and dims the glare 
of infamy. It is this alone that makes everything 
unpleasant seem less so and magnifies everything 

‘ood. For what misfortune is not intolerable without 

iendship, and what gift of fortune docs not lose its 
charm if friends be lacking? And although solitude 
is cheerless and of all things the most terrible, it is 
not the absence of men that we should consider 
as solitude, but the absence of friends; for often 
complete solitude is preferable to the presence of 
persons not well-disposed. For my part, I have 
never regarded even good fortune to be such if 
attended by no friend to rejoice with me, since the 
severest strokes of misfortune can more easily be 
borne with friends than the greatest good fortune 
without them. For with good right I judge that 
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man most wretched who in misfortune has the 
largest number to gloat over him but in good fortune 
no one to rejoice withhim. When aman has hosts of 
excellent friends and his foes very few in number—if 
he has any foe at all—when he has many who love 
him, still more who admire him, and no one who can 
censure him, is he not perfectly happy? For such 
a man has multitudes to share his joy but not 
one to re over him in misfortune, and for this 
reason he is fortunate in all things, in that he has 
hosts of friends but not a single enemy. 

If eyes, cars, tongue, and Pande are worth every- 
thing to a man that he may be able merely to live, to 
say nothing of enjoying life, then friends are not less 
but more useful than these members. With his 
eyes he may barely see what lies before his feet; 
but through his friends he may behold even that 
which is at the ends ofthe earth. With his ears he 
can hear nothing save that which is very near; but 
through those who wish him well he is without 
tidings of nothing of importance anywhere. With 
his tongue he communicates only with those who 
are in his presence, and with his hands, were 
he never so strong, he can not do the work 
of more than two men; but through his friends 
he can hold converse with all the world and 
accomplish every undertaking, since those who 
wish him well are a and doing dt rasa that 
is in his interest. e most surprising thing of all, 
however, is that he who is rich in friends is able, 
although but one man, to do a multiplicity of things 
at the same time, to deliberate about many matters 


4 dy@pérors von der Muehll : dvOpdruv. 
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¥ woddd Geel: wep) eo\AGv. 

* Before roado?s the MSS. have wodAats 32 Biavolais pporrl- 
forte Boudsbertay—\ many minds with which to plan when 
he thinks,” deloted by Emperius. 

* drevdeplois Arnim: daevOdpois. 

* xpéuevos Capps : rrdpevos, 
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simultaneously, to see many things, to hear many 
things, and to be in many places at once—a thing 
difficult even for the gods—with the result that 
there is nothing remaining anywhere that is bereft 
of his solicitude. 

Once more, the happy experiences of his friends 
are bound to delight a good man no less than some 
joy of his own. For is that man not most blessed 
who has many bodies with which to be happy when he 
experiences a pleasure, many souls with which to 
rejoice when he is fortunate? And if glory be the 
high goal of the ambitious, he may achieve it man: 
times over through the eulogies of his friends. If 
wealth naturally gladdens its possessor, he can be 
rich many times over who shares what he has with 
his friends. . 

Then, too, while it is a pleasure to show favours to 
good men and true when one’s means are ample, it is 
also a pleasure to receive gifts when they are deserved 
and for merit. Hence, he who shows his friends a 
favour rejoices both as giver and as receiver at the 
same time.’ Old, in sooth, is the proverb which says 
that ‘Common are the possessions of friends.”? 
Therefore, when the good have good things, these 
will certainly be held in common. 

Now, while in any other matter, such as leisure, 
ease, and relaxation, our good king does not wish to 
have unvarying advantage over private citizens and, 
indeed, would often be satisfied with less, in the one 
matter of friendship he does want to have the 


1 Tho proverb in this form is found in the "AteAgol of 
Menander (Kock fr. 9). Cf. Torones, Adedphi 803: Nam 
vetus verbum hoc quidemst, communia esse amicorum inter 
80 omnia. 
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1 Arnim follows Empcrius in putting §§ 128-132 after 
wheovextery, 

2 adroidy Capps: KAAo pir. 

3 ov elyat Capps 1 wouty. 

4 dyarderas Cohoon ; dyaraet or dyaraow. 

§ Aftor elva: the MSS. have Gere wal watety bad prov ands 
viv divvdray eva xéxpixey.—*So that he considers suffering 
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larger portion; and he doubtless thinks it in no wise 
peculiar or strange—nay, he actually exults because 
young people love him more than they do their 
parents, and older men more than they do their 
children, because his associates love him more than 
they do their peers, and those who know him only 
by hearsay love him more than they do their nearest 
neighbours. Extremely fond of kith and kin though 
he may be, yet, in a way, he considers friendshi 
a greater good than kinship, For a man’s friends 
are useful even without the family tie, but without 
friendship not even the most nearly related are of 
service. So high a value does he set on friendship 
as to hold that at no time has anyone been wronged 
by a friend, and that such a thing belongs to the 
category of the impossible; for the moment one is 
detected doing wrong, he has shown that he was no 
friend at all. Indeed, all who have suffered any 
outrage have suffered it at the hands of enemies— 
friends in name, whom they did not know to 
be enemies. Such sufferers must blame their own 
ignorance and not reproach the name of friendship, 
Furthermore, it is not impossible for a father to be 
unjust to a son and for a child to sin against its 
parents; brother, too, may wrong brother in some 
way; but friendship our king esteems as such an 
altogether sacred thing that he tries to make even 
the gods his friends.* 

1 He tly, that friendship is such a sacred 
thing that it ie o Btuing Jlation to exiat) botiiees the gods 
and men, and that therefore the good king may venture to 
form it even with the gods without impropriety. 
wrong at the hands of a friend to belong to the category of 
the impossible.” Emperius deletes. 

© parapéupecta: Reiske ; wal pdupeodar, 
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Now, while it may be gathered from all that has 
been said that tyrants suffer all the ills that are the 
opposites of the blessings we have enumerated, this 
is especially true as regards the matter we are now 
discussing. For the tyrant is the most friendless 
man in the world, since he cannot even make 
friends. Those like himself he suspects, since they 
are evil, and by those unlike himself, and good, he 
is hated; and the hated man is an enemy to both 
the just and the unjust. For some men do justly 
hate him; while others, because they covet the 
same things, plot against him. And so the Persian 
king had one s ain man, called the “ king’s eye "+ 
—not a man of high rank, but just an ordinary one. 
He did not know that all the friends of a good king 
are his eyes. 

And should not the ties of blood and kinship be 
especially dear to a good king? For he regards his 
kith and kin as a part of his own soul, and sees to 
it that they shall not only have a share of what is 
called the King’s felicity, but much more that they 
shall be thought worthy to be partners in his 
authority; and he is especially anxious to be seen 

refe: them in honour, not because of their 

inship, but because of their qualifications. And 
those kinsmen who live honourable lives he loves 
beyond all others, but those who do not so live he 
considers, not friends, but relatives. For other 
friends he may cast off when he has discovered 
something objectionable in them, but in the case 
of his kinsmen, he cannot dissolve the tie; but 
whatever their character, he must allow the title to 
a0 Ho, guarded the king in every way. Soe Herodotus, 
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be used. His wife, moreover, he regards not merely 
as the partner of his bed and affections, but also as 
his helpmate in his counsel and action, and indeed 
in his whole life. 

He alone holds that happiness consists, not in 
flowery ease, but much rather in excellence of 
character; virtue, not in necessity but in free-will; 
while patient endurance, he holds, does not mean 
hardship but safety. His pleasures he increases by 
toil, and thereby gets more enjoyment out of them, 
while habit lightens his toil. To him “ useful” 
and “pleasurable " are interchangeable terms; for 
he sees that plain citizens, if they are to keep well 
and reach old age, never give nourishment to an 
idle and inactive body, but that a part of them 
work first at trades, some of which—such as smith- 
ing, shipbuilding, the construction of houses—are 
very laborious; while those who own land first toil 
hard at farming, and those who live in the city 
have some city employment; he sees the leisured 
class crowd the nasia and wrestling-floors— 
some running on the track, others again wrestling, 
and others, who are not athletes, taking some 
form of exercise other than the competitive—in a 
word, everyone with at least a grain of sense doin 
something or other and so finding his meat and drink 
wholesome. But the ruler differs from all these in 
that his toil is not in vain, and that he is not simply 
developing his body, but has the accomplishment 
of things as his end and aim. He attends to some 
matter needing his supervision, he acts promptly 
where speed is needed, accomplishes something not 
cherie Salk areas les arta Tee Satta aaa Aa 


* dxodatovra Cohaon: xal Aourpiy Kal. 
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easy of accomplishment, reviews an army, subdues 
@ province, founds a city, bridges rivers, or builds 
roads through a country. 

He does not count himself fortunate just because 
he can have the best horses, the best arms, the best 
clothing, and so forth, but because he can have the 
best friends; and he holds that it is far more dis- 
graceful to have fewer friends among the private 
citizens than any one of them has, Vor when a 
man can select his most trustworthy friends from 
among all men—and there is scarcely a man who 
would not fisdly accept his advances—surely it is 
ridiculous that he should not have the best. Most 
potentates have an eye only for those who get near 
them no matter how, and for those who are willin, 
to flatter, while they hold all others at a distance ani 
the best men more especially. The true king, how- 
ever, makes his choice from among all men, esteemn- 
ing it perverse to import horses from the Nisaean 
plains? because they surpass the Thessalian breed, 
or hounds from India,® and only in the case of men 
to take those near at hand; since all the means for 
making friends are his. For instance, the ambitious 
are won over to friendliness by praise, those who 
have the gift of leadership by participation in the 
government, the warlike by performing some sort 
of military service, those having executive ability 
by the management of affairs, and, assuredly, those 
with a capacity for love, by intimacy. Now, who 
is more able to appoint governors? Who needs 
more executives? Who has it in his power to give 


2 A plain south of the Compton Bows celebrated for its breed 

of horses; Strabo, 11. 9. . Herodotus, 3. 106; 7. 40, 196. 

* Of. Herodotus, 1, 102; 7, 187. ‘4 
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@ part in greater enterprises? Who is in a better 
position to put a man in charge of military opera- 
tions? Who can confer more illustrious honours ? 
Whose table lends greater distinction? And if 
friendship could be bought, who has greater means 
to forestall every possible rival ? 

Since nature made him « man, and a man of 
exalted station in life, he too needs some distrac- 
tion as it were to relieve his more serious duties; 
and it is this, alas! which for many has proved to 
be the source of many ignoble an sabdniteoying 
vices—vices which also destroy the high esteem in 
which royalty is held. One king, having become 
enamoured of singing, spent his time warbling and 
wailing in the theatres and so far forgot his royal 
moana A that he was content to impersonate the 
early kings upon the stage;+ another fell in love. 
with flute-playing ;* but the good — never makes 
a practice even of listening to such things. He 
considers hunting the best recreation and finds his 
greatest delighttherein. It makes his body stronger, 
his heart braver, and affords a ficld for the practice 
of every military activity. For he must ride, run, 
in many cases meet the pis of the big game, 
endure heat and withstand cold, often be tortured 
by hunger and thirst, and he becomes habituated to 
enduring any hardship with pleasure through his pas- 
sion for the chase. But he does not hold this opinion 
of the Persian chase. Those people would enclose 
the game in parks and then, whenever they listed, 
slaughter it as if it were in a pen, showing that 


1 Nero, * Ptolemy “ Auletes.” 
4 e6l Cera: wdvra Capps: ¢8lforra, 
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they neither sought hard work nor ran any risk 
since their quarry was weak and broken in spirit. 
But they robbed themselves alike of the joy of 
uncovering the game, of the excitement in running 
it down, and of the struggle on coming to close 
warters. It is just as if they had claimed to be 
‘ond of war and then, letting slip the chance to 
engage their enemy, had seized the prisoners at 
home and put them to death. 
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In the fonrth Discourso Alexander the Great is represented 
as conversing with Diogonos, who tolls him that the real king 
is a son of Zeus evon as Homer says. Then he goes on to give 
tho Cynic doctrine that this sonship is evidenced by q 
of mind and character, not by military power and wide 
dominion. Ho concludes by picturing graphically the spirit 
of avarice, tho spirit of the of and the spirit of 
ambition, which rale the lives of men. 

The reference at the very end to the happy fortune of those 
who received a daimon or genius at their birth has led 
to the reasonable conjecture that this address was delivered 
before Trajan on his birthday, September 18th in 4.p. 108, 
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+ Somo editors si t a lacuna here, for a reference to 
Diogenes’ wisdom is Soplied in what followed. However, 
thav is taken for lo 

2 yi Capps, chs Cobcon : deelyny. 


2 The famous Cynic philosopher. 
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Tey tell us that once upon a time Alexander when 
not over busy met Diogenes, who had an abundance 
of time on his hands. For the one was king of Mace- 
donia and many other countries beside, while the 
other was an exile from Sinope ; * and there are many 
who in speaking and writing of this encounter give 
no less admiration and credit to Alexander than to 
Diogenes because, although he was ruler over so 
many Fore and had greater power than any other 
man of his day, he did not disdain to converse with a 
poor man who had intelligence and the power of 
endurance. For all men without exception are 
naturally delighted when they see wisdom honoured 
by the = ower and might; hence they not 
only relate the facts in such cases but add extra- 
vagant embellishments of their own; nay more, 
they strip their wise men of all else, such as wealth, 
honours, and physical strength, so that the high 
regard in which they are held may appear to be 
due to their intelligence alone. And so I should 
like on this occasion to tell what in all likelihood 
was the nature of their conversation, since it 
happens too that I have nothing else that demands 

attention. 
ow it should be explained that Alexander was by 


? An important town on the southern shore of the Euxine 
Black Sea, 
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common report the most ambitious of men and the 
greatest lover of glory. He was anxious to leave his 
name the greatest among all the Greeks and bar- 
barians and longed to be honoured, not only—as one 
might put it—by mankind the world over, but, if it 
were at all possible, by the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the mountains. Moreover, he looked down 
upon all other men and thought that no one was a 
dangerous rival in this matter—neither the Persian 


. king nor the Scythian nor the Indian nor any man 


or city among the Greeks. For he perceived that 
they had all been well-nigh ruined in soul by 
luxury and idleness and were the slaves of money 
and pleasure. But as to Diogenes, when Alexander 
heard of the words which this man spoke and of 
the deeds which he did and how he bore his exile, 
though at times he despised the man for his poverty 
and shabbiness, quite naturally, as he himself was 
young and had been reared in ve cag yet 
often he would admire and envy the man for his 
courage and endurance, and especially for his great 
reputation, because all the Greeks knew and admired 
him for what he was, and no one else could match 
him in point of distinction. He himself needed 
his Macedonain phalanx, his Thessalian cavalry, 
Thracians, Paeonians, and many others if he was to 
ge where he wished and get what he desired; but 

iogenes went forth unattended in perfect safety 
by night as well as by day whithersoever he cared 
to go. Again, he himself required huge sums of 
gold. and silver to carry out any of his projects; 
and what is more, if he expected to keep the 
Macedonians and the other Greeks submissive, must 


+ obre added by Reiske, 
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1 iorla Emperius: devia: 





2 dpa moans litorally “doors, or gate.” From the Kastorn 
custom of receiving petitions at the gate of the palaco the 
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time and again curry the favour of their rulers and 
the general populace by words and gifts; whereas 
Diogenes cajoled no men by flattery, but told every- 
body the truth and, even dough he possessed not a 
single drachma, succeeded in doing as he pleased, 
failed in nothing he set before himself, was the only 
man who lived the life he considered the best and 
happiest, and would not have accepted Alexander's 
throne or the wealth of the Medes and Persians in 
exchange for his own poverty. 

Therefore Alexander, being nettled to think that 
anyone pig, so casy and care-free a life was going 
to surpass himself and in addition should be no 
less famous, and thinking perhaps too that he would 
receive some benefit from an interview with the 
man, had long desired to behold him and converse 
with him; and when he had come to Corinth and 
had received the Greek embassies and regulated the 
affairs of the allies as well, he told his attendants 
that he wished to have a little leisure and went off— 
I will not say to the court? of Diogenes, for he had 
no court either great or small, nor house nor hearth 
of his own as the well-to-do have, but he made the 
cities his home and used to live there in the public 
buildings and in the shrines, which are dedicated 
to the gods, and took for his hearth-stone the wide 
world, which after all is man’s common hearth and 
nourisher. On that day it happened that Diogenes 
was all alone in the Crancion,? for he had no pupils 


gate came to mean “the royal court,” Cf, the expression, 
“The Sublime Porte," which meant “Tho Ottoman court,” 
or the Government of the Turkish empire. 

7A cypress grove and gymnasium in a suburb of Corinth, 
Hero it ovidently means the gymnasium, 
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EE 
1 Darius Codomannus, tho last king of Persia, who soon 
after this was dofeated by Aloxander. 
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at all nor any such crowd about him as the sophists 
and flute-players and choral masters have. the 
king came up to him as he sat there and greeted 
him, whereat the other looked up at him with a 
terrible glare like that of a lion and ordered him to 
step aside a little, for Diogenes happened to be 
warming himself in the sun. Now Alexander was 
at once delighted with the man’s boldness and com- 
osure in not being awestruck in his presence. 
"or it is somehow natural for the courageous to 
love the courageous, while cowards eye them with 
misgiving and hate them as enemies, but welcome 
the base and like them. And so to the one class 
truth and frankness are the most agreeable things 
in the world, to the other, flattery and deceit. 
The latter lend a willing ear to those who in their 
intercourse seek to please, the former, to those who 
have regard for the truth, : 

Then after a brief pause Diogenes asked the king 
who he was and what object he ad in coming to him, 
“* Was it,” he said, “ to take some abe Ape iy ’” 
“Why, have you any property?” replied the other; 
“do you own anything that you might share with 
one?” “Much indeed,” he replied, “and very 
valuable, in which I do not at all feel sure that you 
will ever be able to have a share. Yet it is not 
glaives or cauldrons or mixing-bowls or couches 
and tables such as Darius? is reported by some 
writers to possess in Persia that I happen to own.” 
“‘ What,” retorted the other, “do you not know 
Alexander the king?” ‘I hear many speak his 
name, to be sure,” said he, “ like so many jackdaws 
flitting about, but the man I know not, for I am not 
acquainted with his mind.” ‘ But now,” came the 
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answer, ‘' you shall know his mind also, since I have 
come for the very purpose of letting you know me 
ey and of seeing you.” ‘ Well, it would 
be hard for you to see me,” rejoined the other, 
“just as it is for men with weak eyes to see the 
light. But tell me this: are you the Alexander 
ss. m they call a bastard?" At this the king 
flushed and showed anger, but he controlled himself 
and regretted that he had deigned to enter into 
conversation with a man who was both rude and 
an imposter, as he thought. Diogenes, however, 
marking his embarrassment, would fain change his 
throw just like men playing at dice. So when the 
king said, ““ What gave i the idea of calling mea 
bastard?" he replied, “ What gave it? Why, I hear 
that your own mother says this of you. Or is it not 
Olympias + who said that Philip is not your father, 
as it happens, but a dragon or Ammon or some 

or other or demigod or wild animal? And yetin that 
case you would certainly be a bastard.” 

Thereupon Alexander smiled and was pleased as 
never before, thinking that Diogenes, so farfrom being 
rude, was the most tactful of men andthe only one who 
really knew how to pay acompliment. ‘‘ Well then,” 
said he, “ do you think the story is true or false?” 
“Tt is uncertain,” was the reply; “ for if you are self- 
controlled and know the rye art of Zeus, nothing 
prevents your being a son of Zeus; for this is what 
they claim Homer says: that Zeus is the father, not 


1 Wife of Philip 11, king of Macedon and mother of Alexander 
the Great. 


5 jpiléwy Capps: avipdewv. Herwerden would delete 4 
GvOparwy, 
* nalros ofrws Cobet: wal rowiros dy, 
7 After efns Geel puts § 64. 
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) dveivas Geol: elves. 


* From the dragon's tecth sown by Cadmus up, 
according to the myth, fully armed men, who > fonght vith 
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only of gods but of men as well, though not of slaves 
nor of any mean and ignoble man, If, however, youare 
cowardly and love luxury and have a servile nature, 
then you are in no way related to the gods or to good 
men. Why, methinks of old the ‘Sown men,’ as the 
were called, of Thebes? had what seemed a spear teak 
on their bodies as a sign of their origin, and he who 
did not have this mark was not regarded as one of 
the ‘Sown men.’ And do you not think that in the 
souls of the offspring of Zeus also a sign is to be found 
by which those who have the power to judge will know 
whether they are of his seed or not?’ Of coursé 
Alexander was greatly delighted with this thought. 
Hercuponhe put the following question to Diogenes. 
“How,” said he, “could one be the best king?” 
At this the other, eyeing him sternly, answered, 
“ But no one can be a bad king any more than he can 
be a bad good man; for the king is the best one 
among men, since he is most brave and righteous 
and humane, and cannot be overcome by any toil 
or by any appetite. Or do you think a man is a 
charioteer if he cannot drive, or that one is a pilot if 
he is ignorant of steering, or is a physician if he 
knows not how to cure? It is impossible, nay, 
though all the Greeks and barbarians acclaim him as 
such and load him with many diadems and sceptres 
and tiaras like so many necklaces that are put on 
castaway children lest they fail of recognition. 
Therefore, just as one cannot pilot except after the 
manner of pilots, so no one can be a king except 
in a kingly way.” 
one another until only five remained. These wore made 
citizens of Thebes and with their reputed desvendaute were 
called Sown men, 
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“ dybpelay” cal“ peyadroppootyny.” Kai ott 8) 


1 Homor calls kings Sroyendis sprung from Zeus), 
? So Plato puns on the Greek word for education. r}y rept 
rag Movoas maSelav re nal nadedv, Laws 656¢:-—*'Theeducation 
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Then Alexander in alarm, lest after all he might 
be found ignorant of the science of kingship, said, 
** And who, think you, imparts this art, or where must 
one g° to learn it?’ To which Diogenes replied, 
“ Well, you know it if the words of Olympias are true 
and you are a son of Zeus, for it is he who first and 
chiely possesses this knowledge and imparts it to 
whom he will; and all they to whom he imparts it are 
sons of Zeus and are so called? Or do you think that 
itis the sophists who teach kingship? Nay, the most 
of them do not even know how to live, to say nothin 
ofhow tobe king, Do younot know,” he continued, 
“that education is of two kinds, the one from 
heaven, as it were, the other human? Now the 
divine is great and strong and easy, while the human 
is small and weak and full of pitfalls and no little 
deception ; and yet it must be added to the other if 
everything is to beright. This human sort, however, 
is what most people call ‘education’—meaning there- 
by mometing for children,* Isuppose—and they have 
the notion that he who knows the most literature, 
Persian or Greck or Syrian or Phoenician, and has 
read the most books is the wisest and best educated 
person; but again, when people find any knaves or 
cowards or avaricious men among these, then they 
say the fact is as insignificant as the individual.? 
The other kind men sometimes call oer education, 
at other times, ‘true manhood’ and ‘high-minded- 
ness.’ And it was for that reason that men of old 


and play for children in the Muses.” See also Plutarch, 
Moralia Mc. be ceitely Sd masBelas Evexa, “Not for the 
play of childron but for education.” 


2c, neither proves anything sgainst the “human” 
education. 
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Aids watdas! éxdrouw of mpébtepoy rods ris 
ayabis wadeias émituyydvovras Kal ras yruyas 
dvépelous, memaidevuévovs ws ‘Hpaxdéa éxei- 
vov, ovxoiy datis dv éxelvny tiv tacbelav én 
Karas mwepunds, padlas kal radrns yiyverat 
pétoxos, OAiya awovcas Kad ddvydets, avTa Ta 
péyota kal xvpi@tata, cai pepvytas al dvddr- 
ret dv TH puxh, Kal obbels dv atréy &re® rt rodrwv 
dhérorro ore naipos obre dvOpwros coquorys,® 
Gd’ ovd dv mupi tis H* exxavoas Bovddpevos 
GA Kav eurpijen tis Tov dvopwrov, damep tov 
‘Upacréa gaol abriv éumpioat, pévor avs 
abtod Ta Soypara év rH Wruys, Kabdwep olwar tov 
xataxexavpévey® vexpay Tovs dddvtas pact da- 
pevew, 700 dddou cdparos Saraunflévros bd Tod 
mupos, ov yap pabeiv, adr’ SroprncOijuae Setras 

dvov érecta ebOds oldéy te kal éyvipicer, ds 
dy é& dpyiis ta Soypara Eywv tadra dv tH abtod 
Savoia. mpocérs 5é, day pév dvdp) mrepurérn 
domep d8dv erirrapéve, padlas exetvos ééSerkev 
ait@, cat pabdy evOds dreou dav 68 dyvoodrtt 
kal ddatovr codioth, xatatpinve: trepuiryor 
adrév, dré ydv arpig dvarords, éré 68 mrpas ducw, 
ore 88 wrpds peony Bplay Axor, odSev adbros cidas 
GA eixdfwr, kal wodkv mpotepov avTos bird 
roovTaw dratovwy merhavnpévos. Gowep ai 
apabeis nal dxéracros wives ev rH Onpa pnder 


2 Aids waidas Casaubon: Bfya rardelas, 

® dere baloro sopuerde dated by Bmpic 
otre before oo le mpirins, 

* J added by Capps — 

© ydvor dy Jacobs: péver, 
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called those persons ‘sons of Zeus” who received the 
good education and were manly of soul, having been 
educated after the pattern of the great Heracles. 
Whoever, then, being noble by nature, possesses that 
higher education, readily acquires this other also, 
having only to learn a few things in a few lessons,! 
merely the greatest and most important things, and 
is already initiated and treasures them in his soul. 
And thenceforth nothing can rob him of any of these 
things, neither time nor any tricky sophist, nay, not 
even one who would fain burn them out by fire. 
But if the man were burned, as Heracles is said to 
have burned himself, yet his principles would abide 
in his soul just as, I believe, the teeth of bodies that 
have been cremated are said to remain undestroyed 
though the rest of the body has been consumed by 
the fire. For he does not have to learn but merely 
to recall; after that he at once knows and recognizes, 
as having had these principles in his mind at the 
beginning. And furthermore, if he comes upon a 
man who knows the road, so to speak, this man easily 
directs him, and on getting the information he at 
once goes his way. If, however, he falls in with some 
ignorant and charlatan sophist, the fellow will wear 
him out by leading him hither and thither, dragging 
him now to the east and now to the west and now to 
the south, not knowing anything himself but merel: 
uessing, after having been led far afield himself 
long before by impostors like himself. It is just the 
same as in hunting. When dogs that are untrained 
and unruly catch no scent and do not pick up the 


1 A compliment to Trajan, who had little interest in letters. 
LS 


* xaraxexavadrwy Capps: Karaxaiopévar, 
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Euveioat unde yvwpicaca 7d txvos, karratdoww 
Gras TH hovi xa 76 oxjpars, dy eldvial re ead 
épioat, kal modral ouvérovtas tavTats—ai 
adpovéotatar cxebov—rais wtrny POeyyouévars 
rovtoy 8 ai pev EdGoyyor kal crwmdcae pdvae 
aital éanarévrat, al 88 wpoweréotatas Kai 
dvontoTarat pupotpevat Tas mpwtas OopuBoicr 
kal gthotipodvrar! dddas éFaratay, rowdrov 
edpors dv xal mepl rods Kadoupévous codurras 
moddty Syrov éviore cuverduevoy dvlparav 
HrUBiov cal yarn bre oder Srahépe coders 
vO pores ebvotyou dxoddéiorou. 

Kat ds dnodcas atpace xara ri roy coguoriy 
evvotxo mapéBarer, wal ijpero abrov. “Ort, 
ele, Trav elvotxor dacty of dcedyéotaro: dvbpes 
elvat cal épay ray yuvatndy, cal cvyeabeddovow 
abrais Kai evoydoict, yiyveras 8 obdey mréov, 
ovs’ dv rds re vixtas xal Tas huépas cuvdew 
abrais. xal mapa trois codiotais ody moddods 
ebpioes ynpdcxovras dpabels, wravmpévous ev 
rots hoyous word xdxiov % Tov 'Odvecéa dno 
"“Ounpos év rH Cardrry, kal mpdrepov els hdov 
dy ris? ddixouro, daomep éxeivos, i) yévorro aihp 
dyabds Kéyor Te xaldxovav. Kal ov, erelrep obtw 
mébucas, day toys érictapuévou avdpds, ixam} 
coi éott® pia hyepa mpos TO cunisely Td Tpaypa 
wal thy réyvny, wal obBey ere Sexjon rrouwldov 

‘ a iy s 4 4 . ” 
codbiopsdrwr t Moyav' ay 8é put) TUY NS SdacKddou 
tov Atds ouidntod! 4 addov ToLovToV, Taxd Kal 
caps ppdtovros & bet rasetv, obdév cos mréor, 


1 girorwotrra: Reiske: pysodrras 
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trail, they mislead others by barking and behaving 
as if they knew and saw, and many, chiefly the most 
foolish, follow those dogs that bark at random, and 
of this pack those which make no outtry and keep 
silent are merely deceived themselves, but the most 
impetuous and foolish dogs, imitating the first ones, 
raise a din and strive to deceive others. Around 
the so-called sophists, likewise, you will sometimes 
find just such a great accompanying throng of 
simpletons, and you will discover that your sophist 
does not differ one whit from a lecherous eunuch.” 
On hearing this, Alexander wondered what his 
reason was for likening the sophist to a eunuch and 
asked him. “‘ Because,” came the reply, “ the most 
wanton cunuchs, protesting their virility and their 
passion for women, lic with them and annoy them, 
and yet nothing comes of it, not even if they stay 
with them night and day. So too in the schools of 
the sophists you will find many growing old in their 
ignorance, wandering about in their discussions far 
more helplessly than Homer says Odysseus ever did 
upon the deep, and any one of them might sooner 
find his way to Hades as that hero did than become 
a good man by talking and pre And you, since 
you have been born with the right nature, if you 
come upon a man of understanding, will find a 
single day sufficient to get a grasp of his subject 
and art, and you will no longer have any need of 
subtle claptrap and discussions. But if you are not 
so fortunate as to have a disciple of Zeus or one 
like Zeus for your teacher to tell you forthwith and 


2 re added by Capps. 

* Wilamowitz suugeats fora. 

+ durnrod added by Capps; of. § 40 infra, 3 
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ob8e av Sdov xaratpifrys tov Blov dypumvanv 
Te Kal dotdv rapa trois Kaxobalpoat codpiotais. 
rodro 58 ob ey Aéyw viv, GX’ “Opnpos éuod 
mpédtepos. %) ovx Eumretpos el trav ‘Opspou eray ; 

‘O 88 'AréEavSpos peytotov ebpover, Tt Hrio- 
rato Td pew) Erepov rolnya bdov, thy "Trudéa, 
modra 8¢ wal ris 'O8vcceias. Pavpdoas obv 

9, Kal mod Steidextat mepi tovtwr “Opnpos ; 
"Exel, &bn, Sov tov Mivw déyer tod Ards bapto~ 
thy. 4 ob 7d dapltew duirety dori; obxody 
Smirnriy Tod Aids dyow avrov elvat, daomep dy eb 
pm padnriy. dp’ odv trip ddNwr adrov ote wav 
Odvovra® dutrely 7H Ad mpaypdray } rdv Sixaiwv 
nai Bacthuxioy ; émel rot kal Aéyeras Sixacdtaros 
6 Mivas révrev yevéobar, mddw 82 Srav yn 
“Bcorpeets” tovds Baothéas xat “Sudirous,” édro 
Tt olet Aéyeev adrdv H Tip Tpod dv tavrny fy édnv® 
Geiav* elvat Sidaccardiav xai M eaistnge 4h ob 
olee Xéyerr adrov bard rod Ads rods Bacidéas 
tpéhecOar domep vrd titOns yddaxre Kal olvp 
wal citlos, GX’ ode emiotrun Kal adnbeig ; 
dpotws S& wat “didlav” ode ddd f 7d Taba 
Bodrecbas wai StavocioBat, dudvordy twa odeay. 
obras yap Sijov Kal trois dvOpwros Soxotow of 
giro wdvrav padota opovoeiv Kal pH Siadépec~ 
Gat meph pndevss. ds dv ody r@ Adi diros F xal 


1 +d uly Arnim: péy 7d. 
® wavOdvorra Capps: warddraw re nal. 
+ dgnv Capps: ton. 4 Gelav added by Capps, 





1 This information is found only here, 
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clearly what your duty is, then nothing comes of 
it for you, even if you waste your whole life in 
sleepless study and fasting in the schools of the 
miserable sophists. I am not the first man to say 
this, but Homer said it before me. Or are you not 
acquainted with the Homeric poems?” 

Now Alexander prided himself very greatly on 
knowing by heart the whole of the one poem, the 
Tliad, and much of the Odyssey likewise.t_ And so he 
said in surprise, “' Pray, where has Homer discoursed 
about these things?’ “In the passage,” came the 
reply, “ where he calls Minos * the consort of Zeus. 
Or does not ‘to consort’ mean ‘to associate’? Well 
then, he says that he was an associate of Zeus, which 
would virtually be calling him his disciple. Now do 
you imagine that he associated with Zeus as a pupil 
with any other object than to learn justice and the 
duties of a king? For mark you, Minos is said to 
have been the most righteous man in the world. 
Once more, when he says that kings are ‘ nurtured 
of Zeus’ and ‘dear unto Zeus,’ do you think that he 
means any other nurture than the teaching and 
instruction which I called? divine? Or do you 
believe that he means that kings are caeatahl | by 
Zeus as by a nurse, on milk and wine and various 
foods, and not on knowledge and truth? And in 
the same way he means‘ that friendship also is 
nothing else than identity of wish and of purpose, 
that is, a kind of likemindedness. For this, I pre- 
sume, is the view of the world too: that friends are 
most truly likeminded and are at variance in nothing. 
Can anyone, therefore, whois a friend of Zeus and is 


4 Odyssey 19. 178-9. + In § 20, 
‘ ‘That is, when he speaks of kings as “dear unto Zeus.” ‘; 
107 
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bpovoj mpds exeivov, Fr6 dros a8inov Tivos 
eriBuproer mpdyparos 4 movnpov Te wat aloeypov 
SiavonOijcerar; airs S& Todo Foxe SqAody Kal 
Srav eyxwpmdtov twa Aéyy THY Bacihéwy rot 
péva radv. Tod yap Tompévos ox dddo TE 
epyov #) mpdvora Kal cwrnpla xab pudaci) mpo-~ 
Baroy, oby! Sore xataxonrety, ob pa Ata, Kab 
oddirrew Kad Sépew. xaitor eviore Tord Tpa- 
Para édavver pdycipos as? dvnodpevoss Gra 
mrelorov Srahépe paryerpter Te Kal TOLpeviey), 

ebav doov Bacideia te xai rupavuls. Gre yoor 
am ns kab Aapetos dvmBev éx Xovowy ijAavvov 
mohww dydov Uepodv te Kal Mijéav Kab Laxdv 
nal ’ApdBov kal Aiyurriov Sedpo eis Thy 
‘Prrdsa darododpevov, méorepov Barduste 4 
payerpixdy Exparrov Epyov delay ehatvovres 
KaTakoTaopmevny ; 

Kal 6 ’AréEav8pos, Sot, én, os eoucev, ob 
Boxe? Bacireds elvai ob88 o péyas Bactreds ; Kal 
6 Atoyévns pecdidcas, Od piidrov, elev, & 
"AréEav8pe, } 6 cpuxpos Sdxtudos. Odd’ dipa 
dye, &bn, Kxatadicas éxeivoy uéyas Bactreds 
Ecopar; Od rodrou ye évexa, elrev 6 Atoyévns. 
od88 yap Tar waidoy 6 vejcas, drav waivoow, 
ds abrol pact, Bacidéas, 7h dvtt Bacidevs tore. 
of pévror aides tear dre 6 verxnea@s Kal 

1 ody added by Emperias. * &: Capps: els. 
® Yourw Emperins: pacw. 
1 A shepherd may drive a flock to be butchered, just aso 


King may drive an army to its ruin; but tho one is not a true 
pa rs but a butcher, and the other is not a true king but 
a 
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likeminded with him by any possibility conceive 
any unrighteous desire or design what is wicked 
and disgraceful? Homer seems to answer this very 
question clearly also when in commending some king 
he calls him a ‘shepherd of peoples.” For the 
shepherd's business is simply to oversee, guard, and 
protect flocks, not, by heavens, to slaughter, butcher, 
andskin them. It is true that at times a shepherd, 
like a butcher, buys and drives off many sheep ;? but 
there is a world of difference between the functions 
of butcher and shepherd, practically the same as 
between monarchy and tyranny. For instance, when 
Xerxes® and Darius? marched down from Susa* 
driving a mighty host of Persians, Medes, Sacae,® 
Arabs, and Egyptians into our land of Greece to 
their destruction, were they functioning as kings or 
as butchers in driving this booty for future 
slaughter? ” 

And Alexander said: “ Apparently you do not 
hold even the Great King to be a king, do you?” 
And Diogenes with a smile replied, “ No more, 
Alexander, than I do my little finger.” “ But shall I 
not be agreat king,” Alexander asked, “‘ when once I 
have overthrown him?” “ Yes, but not for that 
reason,” replied Diogenes ; “‘ for not even when boys 
play the game to which the boys themselves give 
the name ‘ kings ’ is the winner really a oy The 
boys, aayhow, kaon that the winner who has the 

2 King of Persia, son of Darius and Atossa, invaded Greece 
in 480 3.0. and was defeated in the battle of Salamis. 

bd of Persia, invaded Greece in 490 3,0, and was 
defeated at Marathon. 

* Winter residence of Persian kings. 

5 One of the most powerful and warlike of the nomadic 
Scythian tribes, They lived on the steppes of Contral Asia. 
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Aeyopevos Pactreds oxutoTopou vids corw 4 
réxtovos—xal dei pavOcvery abtov Ty ToD TaTpos 
réyvnu: 6 88 drobpas mailer ped” érépmy, xal tore 
padora olerat srovdaleiv—eviore St xal Sodr0¢ 
Kataderoy tov Sexrorny.? tows ody Kai tpets 
Towdroy Te Toteire, éxcirepos Uuay waldas EyovTes 
Tovs cuudtrovercobyras, 6 ev Tlépcas wal rods 
Gddous robs Kara Thy "Aciav, ob 8& Maxeddvas 
re kal Tods GAdous “EAAnvas. Kal domep éxeivor 
Th odaipa oroxdfovras adAjrwv, 6 S82 wrpyels 
Hrmrat, Kat od wiv Aapeiou sroyity wal ood 
éxeivos, cad tuxdv dv mrjEaws te Kal éxBaros 
a’roy: émicxomutepos yap elvai por Soxeis. 
Grevra of per’ éxelvou mpdrepoy dures peta cod 
Ecovras Kat brontiouct, «al ob dvouac@ jon 
Bacthevs dravrwv. 

‘O obv "AnéEavdpos mid éduretro xal 
HixPero, ovdé yap Siw éBourero, ef pry Bacirers 
ein Tijs Edpaarns wai ris ’Acias cal rijs AcBins 
kal et mov tis dort vijcos ev TH ‘Qeeave xecpevy. 
érerovOe: yap tovvavriov } dyow “Opunpos tov 
"AyrAba vexpdy memovBévat, exelvos wav yap 
ereyer Ore Civ Bodrorro Onredew 

Gvbpi wap’ axdijpo & yt) Biotos rodds ety, 

4 waow vexierot katapbipévorow dvdecev. 

6 8 ‘AdéEavdpos Soe? wor edéoOar dv kab rod 
tpitov pépous tay vexpayv dpyev drofavav 4 
Siv rév Gmravra ypdvow Beds yevduevos pdvor, et 

1 Wilamowitz proposed to delete évore . . . deoudrqy, 

wrongly. 
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title of ‘king * is only the son of a shoemaker or a 
carpenter—and he ought to be learning his father’s 
trade, but he has played truant and is now playing 
with the other boys, and he fancies that now of 
times he is engaged in a serious business—and 
sometimes the ‘king’ is even a slave who has 
deserted his master. Now perhaps big: kings are 
also doing something like chat : each of you has 
a eager followers on his side—he his 

ersians and the other peoples of Asia, and you 
your Macedonians and the yr Greeks. And just 
as those boys try to hit one another with the ball, 
and the one who is hit loses, so you now are aiming at 
Darius and he at you, and perhaps you may hit him 
and put him out ; for I think you are the better shot. 
‘Then, those who were on his side at first will be on 
yours and will do you obeisance, and you will be 
styled king over all.” 

Now Alexander was apis hurt and vexed, for he 
did not care to live at all unless he might be king of 
Europe, Asia, Libya, and of any islands which might 
liein the ocean. His state of mind, you see, was the 
cpseaite of what Homer says was that of Achilles’ 
ghost. Tor that hero said that he preferred to live 
in bondage to 


“Some man of mean estate, who makes scant 
cheer, 
Rather than reign o'er all who have gone down 
To death.” 


But Alexander, I doubt not, would have chosen to 
die and govern even a third part of the dead rather 
than become merely a god and live for ever—unless, 


1 Odyssey 11. 490 £. 
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ph Bacrreds yévorto thy Gdrwv Bedv. judvou 8 
tows ob dv iarepet8e rob Asds, bre Bacthéa 
Karodow abroy of avOpwiot. dev kat éxdratev 
abrév 6 Atoyévns mdvta tpdrov. 

n ody, "1 Ardyeves, od pév por waikey 
Soxeisr dyad 5&8 dv Aapeiov Ew Kal ere roy "Ivday 
Bacthéa, ovdév pe xodver TOY maTote Bacidéwv 
péytorov elvas. ri yap éuol rowrdy eos Kparr}- 
cavre BaBurdvos nal Sovcwy cai "ExBardvev 
kal trav év ‘Ivbois mpaypdrwv; Kal ds dpa 
avbrov Axion bard ris htrotiplas Kane rH 
Wuxh Grov rerapuévov wal hepdpevor, domep ai 
yépavot, dior dv épuijowow, aroreivacat éavtas 
mérovrat, "AA ovdév Ekas, Eby, wréov obdevds 
ovdé tH durt Bacrredces ad’ Ho eyes radrys 
Stavolas, ob88 dv iepaddépevos 7d ev BaBuravi 
teixos obTwS EXns THY TOALY, GAAG pH Stopirray 
Fwbev xal tropirrav, duolws 8 xal rd ev Lov- 
cots xal ra év Bderpous, ob8' dv Kipow pupnod- 
pevos Kara Tov ToTapdy elopis womep vSpos,) 
od dy érépay mpooddBys peifo ris "Actas 
ipretpor, Tov ‘Qxeavov S:avntduevos.2 

1 ob3" Be . . . G8pos occurs in MSS. aftor S:avnfduevos ; 
transferred to this position by Capps, 

* After Siarntduevos the MSS. have § 54: } ob robs drex- 
tpudvas ob xadets vd@ous, of fy dow ef dvopolwr ; 4 ob welCoov wor 
Boned i Ge08 xpds yuraika Ovpriy t) yervalou ddcwrpudves ; 
el ody yi 3 obras xabdrep pact, nal od vé0os Be efns Sone, 
Sarrpete, Texdy Bt wal paxmudraros fey vay BAAwy Bie ain 
tae viv vobelar.—* Or do you not call a cock a mongrel when 
it is from two different breeds? And do not consider 
the inequality between a god and a mortal woman greater 
than it is in the case of a thoroughbred cock? Therefore, 
if your origin is as it is said to be, you too would be as much 
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of course, he became king over the other gods. 
Perhaps, too, Zeus is the only one for whom he 
would have shown no contempt, and that because 
mencall himking. This is the reason why Diogenes 
was bent on reproving him thoroughly. 

The king replied, “ Diogenes, you secm to be 
joking. If I capture Darius and the king of the 
Indians to boot, there will be nothing to prevent my 
being the greatest king that ever lived. For what is 
left for me when I have once become master of Baby- 
lon, Susa, Ecbatana, and the Empire of the Indies?" 
And the other, observing that he was aflame with am- 
bition and that with all his heart he was being borne 
at full stretch in that direction, just as the cranes 
when flying stretch themselves out in whatever 
direction they are speeding, exclaimed, ‘‘ Nay, in 
the state of mind in which you are, you will Tove 
not one whit more than anyone else, nor will you 
really be a king, no, not even if you leap over the 
walls of Babylon and capture the city in that way, 
instead of breaking through the walls from without 
or sapping them from beneath, nor even if you 
imitate Cyrus and tyme: in like a water-snake by 
the river-route, and in the same way get inside the 
walls of Susa and Bactra, no, not even though 
you swim across the ocean and annex another 
continent greater than Asia.” 


+ Cyrus, the founder of the Porsian empire, who took 


Babylon in 583 2.0., was said to have used this ruse, but the 
story is now discredited. See Horodotus 1. 191. 





@ mongrel as « cock in thosamo cage. Perhaps, too, you will 
turn out to be the greatest fighter in the world, thanks to 
this mixture.” These words Geel puts after § 19. 
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Kat tis, elarev, Ere pot Kararebreras troréusos, 
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1 worduios Reiske : wéAeuos. 
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“‘ And what enemy have I still left,”’ said he, “ if I 
capture those peoples I have mentioned?” “ The 
most difficult of all to conquer,” he answered, ‘‘ one 
who does not speak Persian or Median as Darius does, 
I presume, but Macedonian and Greek.” At this 
Alexanderwas troubled and sore distressed for fearthe 
other knew of someone in Macedonia or Greece who 
was preparing to make war on him, and asked, “ Who 
is this enemy of mine in Greece or Macedonia?” 
“Why, do you not know,” said he, “ you who 
think that you know more than anyone else?” 
“Tn that case will you please tell me?” he asked; 
“do not conceal it.” ‘I have been trying to tell 
you for a long time, but you do not hear that you are 
yourself your own bitterest foe and adversary as lon, 
as you are bad and foolish. And this is the man oi 
whom you are more ignorant than of any other person. 
For no foolish and cvil man knows himself; clse 
Apollo would not have given as the first command- 
ment, ‘ Know thyself! "? regarding it as the most 
difficult thing for every man. Or do you not think 
that folly is the greatest and most serious of all 
ailments and a blight to those that have it, and that 
a foolish man is his own greatest bane? Or do you 
not admit that he who is most harmful to a man 
and causes him the most ills is that man’s greatest 
foe and adversary? In view of what I say rage and 
prance about,” said he, “ and think me the greatest 
blackguard and slander me to the world and, if it be 
your pleasure, run me through with your spear ; for 


1 The first of threo inscriptions known to have been upon 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 





2 undl(a» Herwerden: Aviitwy. 
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1 dnelvqv Goel: enetvor, 
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I am the only man from whom you will get the 
truth, and you will learn it from no one else. For 
all are less honest than I and more servile.” 

Thus spoke Diogenes, counting it as nothing that 
he might be chastised, yet quite convinced that 
ang would happen. For he knew that Alexander 
was a slave of glory and wouldnever make a bad move 
where it was at stake. So he went on to tell the 
king that he did not even possess the badge of 
royalty. And Alexander said in amazement," Didyou 
not just declare that the king needs no badges?” 
“No indeed,” he replied; “ I grant that he has no 
need of outward badges such as tiaras and purple 
raiment—such things are of no use—but the badge 
which nature gives is absolutely indispensable.” 
“ And what badge is that?” said Alexander. “It is 
the badge of the bees,” he replied, “that the king 
wears. Have you not heard that there is a king 
among the bees, made so by nature, who does 
not hold office by virtue of what you people who 
trace your descent from Heracles call inherit- 
ance?” “ Whatis this badge?” inquired Alexander, 
“ Have you not heard farmers say,” asked the other, 
“ that this is the only bee that has no sting, since he 
requires no weapon against moyen’ For no other 
bee will challenge his right to be king or fighthim when 
he has this badge. I have an idea, however, that you 
not only go about fully armed but even slee t 
way. Do you not know,” he continued, “that it 
is a sign of fear in a man for him to carry arms? 
And no man who is afraid would ever have a chance 
to become king any more than a slave would.” At 
these words Alexander came near hurling his 
spear. 
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With these words Diogenes strove to encourage 
him to put his trust in well-doing and devotion to 
righteousness and not in arms. 

“But you,” he continued, “also in your 
soul a keen-whetted temper, a goad dificult to 
restrain, as we see, and compelling. Will you not 
throw off this armour which you now wear, don 
a worker’s tunic, and serve your betters, instead 
of going about wearing a ridiculous diadem? And 
perhaps before long you will grow a comb or tiara 
as cocks do? Have you never heard about the 
Sacian feast? held by the Persians, against whom you 
are now preparing to take the field?” And 
Alexander at once asked him what it was like, for he 
wished to know all about the Persians. “‘ Well, they 
take one of their prisoners,” he explained, “ who has 
been condemned to death, set him upon the king's 
throne, give him the royal apparel, and permit him 
to give orders, to drink and carouse, and to dally 
with the royal concubines during those days, and no 
one prevents his doing anything he pleases. But 
after that they strip and scourge him and then hang 
him. Now what lo you suppose this is meant to 
signify and what is the fh pateved of this Persian 
custom? Is it not intended to show that foolish and 
wicked men frequently acquire this royal power and 
title and then after a season of wanton insolence 
come to a most shameful and wretched end? Andso, 
when the fellow is freed from his chains, the chances 

* Short tunic ofa on right side; worn by slaves and artizans. 

2 Strabo (0. 512. 5) gives a different account of this feast. 
He snys it was celebrated by the Persians with carousing in 


ans 
memory of a vit over the Sacae (called Zaxaio: in 
Bam Gs a.) On the castom ace Frazer, Golden Bough, 1°, 


p. 24). 
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1 According to inus (Fabula 219), Archolaus, a roputed 
ancestor of paket after casting the treacherous Ciwvous, 
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are, if he is a fool and ignorant of the significance of 
the procedure, that he feels glad and congratulates 
himself on what is taking place; but if he under- 
stands, he probably breaks out into wailing and 
refuses to go along without protesting, but would 
rather remain in fetters just as he was. Therefore, 
O perverse man, do not attempt to be king before 
you have attained to wisdom. And in the mean- 
time,” he added, “ it is better not to give orders to 
others but to live in solitude, clothed in a sheepskin.” 
“ You,” he objected, “‘ do you bid me, Alexander, 
of the stock of Heracles, to don a sheepskin—me, 
the leader of the Greeks and king of the Mace- 
donians?”” “Surely,” he replied, ‘just as your 
ancestor did.” “What ancestor?’ he asked. 
“ Archelaus.t. Was not Archelaus a goatherd and 
did he not come into Macedonia driving goats? 
Now do you think he did this clad in purple rather 
than in a sheepskin?’ And Alexander calmed 
down, laughed, and said, ‘‘ Do you refer to the story 
about the oracle,* Diogenes?” The other puckered 
his face and said, “ Oracle indeed! All I know is that 
Archelaus was a goatherd., But if you will drop your 
conceit and your present occupations, you will be a 
king, not in word maybe, but in reality ; and you will 
revail over all women as well as all men, as did 
Ee aaa, whom you claim as an ancestor of yours.” 
Alexander said, “ Women indeed! Or am I to under- 
stand that you refer to the Amazons?" “ Nay, it 
was no hard matter to overcome them,” he replied. 
“Trefer to women of another kind, who are extremely 
Macedonian king, into the pit prepared for himself, followed 
& goat by Apollo's direction and founded the city of Aegae in 
2 The story of the oracle bidding Archelaus follow the goat. 
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1 Told by Dio in the “ Fifth Discourse.” 
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dangerous and savage. Have you not heard the 

Libyan myth?" “And the king replied that he 

had not. Then Diogenes told it to him with zest 

and charm, because he wanted to put. him in a good 

humour, just as nurses, after giving the children a 

whipping, tell them a story to comfort and please 
em. 


“ Be assured,” he continued, “ that you will never 
be king until you have propitiated your attendant 
spirit? and, by treating it as you should, have made 
it commanding, free-spirited and kingly, instead of, as 
in your present state, slavish, illiberal, and vicious.” 
Then was Alexander amazed at the courage and 
fearlessness of the man; yet deeming him to have 
greater knowledge than other men, he urgently 
pon him not to say him nay but to explain 
what his attendant spirit was and how he must 
propitiate it. For he assumed that he would hear 
some deity’s name and of certain sacrifices or 
purifications that he would have to perform. So 
when Diogenes perceived that he was greatly excited 
and quite keyed up in mind with expectancy, he 
toyed with him and pulled him about in the hope 
that somehow he might be moved from his pride and 
thirst for glory and be able to sober up a little. For 
he notion that at one moment he was delighted, and 
at another grieved, at the same thing, and that his 
soul was as unsettled as the weather at the solstices 
when both rain and sunshine come from the very same 
cloud. He realized, too, that Alexander despised 
the way in which he argued with him, due to the 

? The i irit or genius 
which Ay apt bowed lr ane hd Heraaiitus, z 
119 (Diels), claims that character is each man’s genius, 
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fact that the prince had never heard a real master 
of discourse but admired the style of the sophists, 
as being lofty and distinguished. So wishing to win his 
favour and at the same time to show that he was 
quite able, whenever he chose, to make his discourse 
step out like a well-trained and tractable horse, 
he spoke to him as follows about attendant spirits, 
showing that the good and the bad spirits that bring 
happiness and misery are not outside the man, and 
that each one’s intelligence—this and nothing more— 
is the guiding spirit of its owner, that the wise and 

man’s spirit is good, the evil man’s evil, and 
ikewise the aes man’s is free, the slave's slavish, 
the kingly and high-minded man's kingly, the abject 
and base man’s abject.‘ However, not to provoke 
a tedious discussion,” he continued, “ by taking up 
each separate point, I shall mention the commonest 
and most noticeable spirits by which everybody, 
generally speaking, is actuated—tyrants and 
private citizens, rich and poor, whole nations and 
cities.” Thereupon he let out all his sails and 
delivered the following discourse with great loftiness 
and courage. 

“* Many, thou son of Philip, are the vices and cor- 
rupting influences that in all circumstances beset 
wretched man, and they are well-nigh more numerous 
than tongue cantell, For in truth, as the poct says, 


No word is there so fraught with fear to speak, 
Nor sorrow, nor calamity god-sent, 
But mortal man might bear the weight thereof,” 


2 Buripides, Orestes 1 £, 





2 cuppopd GehAaros in the MSS. of Euripides, Orestes 1 & i 
0. 
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“ Now as there are, roughly speaking, three pre- 
vailing types of lives which the majority usually 
adopt, not after thoughtful consideration and 
testing, I assure you, but because they are carried 
away chance and thoughtless impulse, we must 
affirm that there is just the same number of spirits 
whom the great mass of foolish humanity follows and 
serves—some men one spirit and some another— 
just as a wicked and wanton troop follows a wicked 
and frenzied leader. Of these types of lives which 
I have mentioned, the first is luxurious and sclf- 
indulgent as regards bodily pleasures, the second, in 
its turn, is acquisitive and avaricious, while the third 
is more conspicuous and more disordered than the 
other ion mean the one that loves honour and 
glory—and it manifests a more evident and violent 
disorder or frenzy, deluding itself into believing 
that it is enamoured of some noble ideal. 

“Therefore, come, let us imitate clever artists. 
They put the impress of their thought and art upon 
practically everything, representing not only the 
various gods in human forms but everything else as 
well. Sometimes they paint rivers in the likeness of 
men and springs in certain feminine shapes, yes, and 
islands and cities and well-nigh everything else, like 
Homer, who boldly represented the Scamander 2 as 
speaking beneath his flood, and though they cannot 
give speech to their figures, nevertheless do give 
them forms and symbols appropriate to their nature, 
as, for example, their river gods recline, usually 
naked, and wear long flowing beards and on their 


1 In the Iliad (21. 233 f.) Homer depicts the battle between 
Achilles and the ler. 


+ EuBpaxv Cobet: a Bpaxd. 
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Reyoudvar Guotoyvandver eumetpias Kat pay 
Tixfs. of wey yap amd THs pophijs kab rod 
elSous 7d Gos yeyviaxover kal drayyéddovew, 
jysis 88 dard tov Ody Kal rdv Epywr yYapa- 
xtijpa Kal popdyy akiav exeivwv omdowper, ef 
Hpa paiddov évacbar dvvnedpela trav Trorday 
nal pavrorépwr" mp os 7d dorobetEar thy roy 
Biwy atoniay ob8éy doynpuov ob88 venerntov Kal 
mountais mapaBaddopuévous Kai xetporéxvars Kai 
xabaprais* 6pacOax, el Sé01, pe mavraydbev 
cixovas Kat rapadelypara ropitoyras, dv mas 
loytowper drorpéyat® xaxias Kat dndrns «al 
movnpay émibuyiav, eis aperis S& ptdiay mpo- 
ayayely kal épwra bwis* dyuelvovos os 
eliPacw nos tay wept tas Tereras Kal ra 
kabdpota, piv “Exdrns idaoxdpevot te Kai 
dEdvtn dcKovtes woijoew, erecta olwat pa- 
cuata todd Kal woixika mpd Taéy Kabapydy 
ye Raa kal emidexvivres, & ghacw émi- 
méwrrety Yorouperny tiv Oedv. 
1 +H Emperiua: rod. * Arnim would delete éparéar, 


* arorpépat Arnim: drorrpépat. 
+ nat before (wijs deleted by Emperius. 


4 Plants which grow in wet soil. 
* The kathartai were regarded as charlatans, as we sco from 
Hippocrates and Plutarch, They professed to cure diseases. 
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heads crowns of tamarisk or rushes. Let us then 
show ourselves to be no whit worse or less competent 
in the ficld of discourse than they in their several 
arts as we mould and depict the characters of the 
three spirits of the three lives, therein displaying an 
accomplishment the reverse of and complementary 
to the skill and prophetic power of the physiog- 
nomists, as they call them. ‘These men can deter- 
mine and announce a man’s character from his shape 
and aj ogre while we propose to draw from 4 
man’s habits and acts, a type and shape that will 
match the physiognomist’s work—that is, if we 
shall suceced in getting hold rather of the average 
and lower types. Since our purpose is to show the 
absurdity existing in human lives, there is no im- 
propriety or objection to our being seen imitating 
poets or artists or, if need be, priests of purifica- 
tion ? and to our striving to furnish illustrations and 
examples from every source, in the hope of being 
able to win souls from evil, delusion, and wicked 
desires and to lead them to love virtue and to long 
for a better life; or else we might follow the 
practice of some of those who deal with initiations 
and rites of purification,? who appease the wrath of 
Hecate 4 pel undertake to make a person sound, 
and then before the cleansing process, as I under- 
stand, set forth and point to the many and various 
visions that, as they claim, the goddess sends when 
angry. : 

2 Plato (Phaedrus 244 ¢) refers to this same method of 
eppensing the wrath of s deity and has evidently influenced 

10 here. 

* Goddess of the lower world, who sends phantoms from it 
to-vex and terrify those necding nd@apois. 
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bre 8) tdéxtora Kddaravdratat mpdect, ody 
juépg xal vuert mpoBaivey wal POdvov ola 
Tas THe cedijvys meptodous, Td 82 Tips dreyOelas 
kal 7d Tod picovs Kal rdv* Braocdnudy od- 
Sapp Aoyebopuevos, ere 88 rH pev EA KTHoE 
kadhomopdy twa mpogeivar xal SiarprBiv 
Hyotpevos, 7d 88 apytpov, dy év Bpayurdér 
ouverdndévat, tiv rob whovrov Sivas. rodro 
ody SiaKer nat {yrs mavraydéer, ovdéy tu 
peraarpepdpevos ob? el per’ aloyuvys ott’ ef 
per adtxias yiyvouro, wAHY boov Tas KONdoELS 
Upopdyevos dSorSdnwv ebhaBiarepis dari Seria 
xparndeis" xuvds dypiatou wuxiy éxov, ra wav 
dprdtovros éav édrion AjoecOas, Tois S& émt- 
Brérovtos wal &xovros dmexoudvov it robs 
épectyedras Pidaxas. torw 8) Bpayds ideiv, 
Sovrompemijs, aypumves, obSérore pediar, del 
Tw Aowopotpevas Kal pwayodpevos, mopvoBorKa 
paduora mpoceotKds 76 Te oxiua wal tov tpdrov 
dvaiSe? Kat yrioxype, Bamrov dprexoudve rpt- 
Bavov pus tevos tov éraipdv dpaicuov.s bbe 6 
Saipwr aicypas cal dmpemifs, tods abtod pirous 
te xal éraipous, miiddov 58 Sovdous Kal banpéras 
wPapevos Kal karacyivov wdvra tporav, édv 
te ev ibubrov cyrpate AdBy twas div re ev 
Bacthéas. 4 od moAdods TaY Kadouuevwr Bar 
oihéov Uelv éort xamidovs nal redovas kal 
mopvoBocKous ; ddAd Apbuwva piv xal Sdpap- 

+ n&8aravérara Arnim: xa) Saraydrara. 

® ray added by Arnim. 

‘ ener rales oo o Deets s. If dopardorepos 
is right, Oappa suggests. Nhat elvan Cnet has dropped pr 
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and cheapest, since money goes on piling up da: 
and night and outstrips, Teeeny the poms 3 of pri 
moon. He recks naught of dislike, hate, and curses 
and, besides, holds that while other kinds of 
possessions may be pretty baubles wherewith to 
amuse oneself, moncy, to put it succinctly, is the 
very essence of wealth. This, therefore, is what he 
seeks and pursues from any and every source, never 
concerning himself at al to ask whether it is 
acquired by shameful or by unjust means, except 
insofar as, observing the punishments meted out 
to footpads, he lets cowardice get the better of him 
and becomes cautions. For he has the soul of a 
worthless cur, that snatches up things when it ex- 
pects not to be noticed, and looks on other morsels 
with longing eyes but keeps away from them, 
though reluctantly, because the guards are by. So 
let him be a man insignificant in appearance, servile, 
unsleeping, never smiling, ever quarrelling and fight- 
ing with someone, very much like a pander, who in 
garb as well as in character is shameless and nig- 
gardly, dressed in a coloured mantle, the finery of 
one of his harlots. A foul and loathsome spirit is 
this, for he brings every possible insult and shame 
upon his own friends and comrades, or, rather, his 
slaves and underlings, whether he find them in the 
garb of private citizens or in that of royalty. Or 
is it not plain to see that many who are called 
kings are only traders, tax-gatherers, and keepers 
of brothels? Shall we assert that Dromon and 
2 Interest was payable monthly ; of. Aristoph. Clouds, 17. 
Pace hl, os teaieemaseseis Al Mia teecsnaite ae SERIE 


Wilamowitz brackets apaarerepos, but leaves the clause 
without a predicate. 
§ Spaioudy Bukhuisen: dy foyer. 
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Bov, bre ev ’AOyjvats Kamndetover wad tard 
"A@nvaiwy robto dxovouc, rd Svopa, Sixalas 
gaper dxovew, Aapetoy 88 tov mporepov, drt éy 
BaBvrdu wai Lovcors dxamfreve, cat Tlépoas 
abrév bre kal viv xadodct xémndov, ob Stxaios 
xerdfjoOar; iiov ye phy robr oupBéeBnne 
mapa rods Gddoug Saizovas: eviote pay yap 
dpxet nal xparet ris Wuyi, eviore 82 Sonat 
cuvérres Bat, did 70 mitans eriOupias xa oroubiis 
barnpérny te wad Bidieovor dmrpapdaterov elvas 


100 Tay wAodrov. GAN ey Aébywo vov tov adrdy 


101 


Hyotpevoy wal rpoertnedra ris Tob Sucruyois 
dvOparov Siavoias, ore exh’ HSovijy twa obre 
els Sita» dvadhépovra tiv Tay ypnudray xtiow, 
ode sy dvaddcovra Kal xpNT Ouevoy Euvéyorra, 
dvétodov 82 Kal dypeiov puddrrovra roy modrov, 
7H Byte Katdedecroy ey met Kpumrois Kat 
dgeyyéct Bardpors. 
Elev 6 88 i Sevrepos dijo re at Salpov 
heel any ve an Aah ; 
éxeivov rod dvdpos, 6 Ta Tis Héov55 dvadaivayv 
Spya Kal thy Bedy radrny Paupdifov kal mpo- 
Tidy, arexvds yuvaucetav Gedy, rotxidos vai 
mokvedis kal rept re édapuads nad yetoeis a- 
TrXparos, re Se eh Tepi mévra pev® dpduara, 
mdvra 88 dxotcnata ta pbs Hbovyy riva 
dépovra, mdcas 88 adas mpoornvets te «al 
Hadaxds Aovrpdy re danuépar Beppady, wadrov 
88 Sls ris jpépas, xad ypicewv ob xdparoy 


* &pxei Emperius: dye. 
* Bonet ¢oGa Capps: dkelvos curéreras, 
* wiv added by Reisko, 
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Sarambus, because they keep shops in Athens and 
are called shopkeepers by the Athenians, come fairly 
by the name, but that the elder Darius,? who kept 
a shop in Babylon and in Susa, and whom the 
Persians still to this day call a shopkeeper, has not 
deserved this name? Moreover, there is one peculi- 
arity about this spirit, not shared by the others: 
although he somctimes rules and masters the soul, 
i; sometimes he seems to be compliant, the reason 

eing that wealth is the handmaid and the willing 
ministrant to every appetite and interest. I, how- 
ever, am now speaking of the spirit that takes the 
lead himself and dominates the faculties of his 
unhappy possessor; he has neither pleasure nor 
glory as the motive for the acquisition of wealth, 
and does not intend to spend or to use what he has 

tten Bos gooey but keeps his wealth out of circu- 
fation useless, actually locked up in secret and 
sunless vaults. 

“So far so good. The second man and the 
attendant spirit of that man is the one which pro- 
claims the orgies of Pleasure and admires and honours 
this goddess, a truly feminine being. He is of many 
hues and shapes, insatiable as to things that tickle 
nostril and palate, and further, methinks, as to all 
that pleases the eye, and all that affords any pleasure 
to the ear, as to all things that are soothing and 
agreeable to the touch, such as warm baths taken 
daily, or rather, twice a day, anointings that are 

+ Mentioned as a shopkecper in Plato, Gorgias 518 b. 

2 The first Persian king oh that name. Tho Persians called 
him a “ shopkeeper” a3 & compliment, doubtless because he 
organized the Empire and im, a regular tribute. Accord. 

to one otymology “Darius” means possessing goods.” 
4 Herodotus 3. sf. 
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102 lopéver, pds 58 ad tobros écOifrov re pada- 
wav &\fes xal xataxdces joxnpévas wai bia- 
xovias axptBeis nal” éxdorny éniOupiay re Kai 
Xpsiav, wept tadra mdvra bewas erronpévos, 
paduota pévtot! Kal dxparéorara wept rhy roy 
adpodicion dkelav cat Stdmupov paviay Ondruxav 
Te Kat dppenxdy pifeav wal ee mredvev dp- 
pireav cal dvwvipwy alaypoupyior, éml mdvra 
spolws 7a rotadra pepduevos xal dywv, oddity 
dmé@porov ovbé dmpaxtov rrorotpevos. 

103 Noy yap 3) &a rodroy rideuev trav dmdoas 
Tas ro1avtas maperdypora vocous Kal dxpacias 
Tis Wx, iva py wordy twa &bpolowper éopdy 
Hoxixay tivev Satuovioy xal® giddyrav Kab 
ptrolvov cat ddrov 5) wupiwy, GAN drras wa 
Saluova riOdpev tov dxddacrov kal SeSovdwpevov 

los bg’ HSovijs, dav wey értppéy obey dveddumés 7d 
Tis xopnylas, yonudtav Baoiukdv % twos 
peydrns iBiwworteis bmrodens obeias, ev TOF 
kal apOove kvdwhoipevoy doedycia pbype 
yipws- ef 8 yr}, rayd wdda eFavardoavra rd 
mapévra, mévnra dxpath wal dxddractov év 
ondver cat inépw Sewds tov eriBumedv revrd- 

105 wevov. &re® 8€ revas obtos tov br’ adbrod 
xparoupévay el yuvaixetov peréBare Biov re 
Kal oxijua, dowep of pibol pact rods pera- 

1 ‘ a 
wévros Jacobs 4 fe inal edad by Emperius, 
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not for the relief of weariness and, besides, the 
wearing of soft sweeping robes,) bolstered repose, 
and attentive service for every appetite and desire. 
He is passionately devoted to all these things, but 
especially and most unrestrainedly to the poignant 
and burning madness of sexual indulgence, through 
intercourse both with females and with males, and 
through still other unspeakable and nameless ob- 
scenitics; after all such indiscriminately he rushes 
and also leads others, abjuring no form of lust and 
leaving none untried.* 

“ At present, it should be explained, we are treat- 
ing as one this spirit which is afflicted with all 
these maladics and excesses of the soul; for we do 
not want to assemble a huge gallery of lecherous, 
gluttonous, and bibulous spirits and others un- 
numbered, but to treat as simply one that 
spirit which is incontinent and enslaved to pleasure, 
which—if only there is from some source an inflow 
of inexhaustible means, whether from royal coffers 
or from some great private estate—wallows in a 
deep and boundless slough of debauchery until 
old age comes; failing such resources, the man 
speedily squanders the fortune he began with, or 
is reduced to impotent and licentious penury, and in 
deprivation combined with craving falls terribly 
short of his desires, And, further, this spirit has 
sometimes ag those possessed by it to the life 
and the garb of women, just as the myths relate 
of those who transformed human beings into birds or 

2 Of. Plato, Alcibiades 192 c., tuarlur Eas. 

2 Tho last port of this description bears a resemblance to 
the desori which Diodorus Sioulus (II. 23) gives of 
Sardanapallus. 
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Badovras e& dvOpmimwv els bpridas 4 Onpla, 
édy thywer toradtns prrnBévres HSoviis. 
Tladw 82 xdvraiPa dvtixopnyla? mépnver 
106 6 pdv yap doOerns re wai drodpos ée TobTov Tob 
yévous Saiuwy eri te Tas yuvarcelas vicous Kal 
Dras alcxivas, orécacy mpéceott Enpla ab 
dveidy, mpordyer padiws: Srov Sé HSovdv twvey 
ripwplas mpoceicr, Oavirors i Serpots Koddfou- 
vat Tos €fapaprdvovras ) Xonudrwv mwodraOv 
107 éericecty, ob mavu Te pds Taita édinow. 6 88 
drevéorepds® re Kal Opactrepos wdvra dmdas 
brepBaivew dvayxdtec rd te dvOpmmwa Kal ta 
Gcia. kal 6 pév dodevifs re Kal drodpos ebOds3 
mpoaBiuevos Thy Toavrny alcxvuny duoroyet 
ovderds dvSpeiou mpdyparos dmwréuevos, adda 
Tapaxwpav Tay Kody kal wodériKnav mpdkewv 
108 roils dyewou BeBieoxdarw: 6 $2 irapds wal dtpec- 
03, WOrdAS HBpes te kal alcydvas irropeivas, 
dorpdxov, gaci, petamerdvtos, otparnyds fh 
Snpaywyos médnvev ot) Kal Sudropov Body, 
omep of Tov Spaydroy tmroxpitat, dmopplyras 
petakd tiv yuvatcelay orodiy, érarta otpatid- 
Tou révos 4 prjropos oro dpmdaas mepscpyerat 
ovxoparrns Kal doBepds, dvrlov wact Brérrav. 
109 "Ap’ obv dppevwrdv rt Kal cepvov elbos 7H 
toour@ Saluove mpére 4 waddov typdy te Kai 
HarBaxdy ; obxody To oixelov ait cxua mpoc- 
Onooper, oby 8 mraTrduevos eviverar moArdKLg 
dv8petov Kal goSepdv ampotrw ye phy vi) Ala 
2 dyn % 
S Sree ae eens Sette OE Ree 
; ebdts or «06d Capps: 0a, 
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beasts, if they were unfortunate enough to have be- 
come enslaved to an appetite of such a nature. 
“But here again we find a contrast in our examples. 
Thereis, firstin this class,the weak and unventuresome 
spirit, which easily leads men into effeminate vices 
and other kinds of misconduct which involve loss 
and disgrace, but, where certain indulgences are 
followed by punishments that inflict upon the 
culprit death or imprisonment or heavy fines, alto- 
gether avoids inciting the victim to those extremes. 
There is, however, the more aggressive and audacious 
spirit, which — its victim to overleap absolutely 
all bounds, both human and divine. Now while the 
weak and unventuresome spirit no sooner gets in- 
volved than he acknowledges his shameful weakness 
by taking up no manly occupation, but leaving social 
and civic activities to those who have lived a better 
life, the bold and impetuous spirit, after enduring 
many a rebuff and humiliation, by a sudden turn of 
fortune’s wheel, as they say, emerged as a general or 
as a popular leader with shrill and raps. voice, and, 
like actors on the stage, discards his feminine attire 
for the time being and then, having seized that of a 
general or orator, stalks about as a blackmailer and 
an object of terror, looking all the world in the eye. 
a) Now does a manly and grave appearance befit 
such a spirit, or rather a weak and effeminate one? 
Therefore we shall dress him up in his proper attire, 
not in the brave and awe-inspiring clothes which he 
often assumes when playing a part. So, by heavens, 
1 Literally, “the shell having fallen underside ost.” 
This expression is borrowed from a game played with shards or 
shells in which the players ran away or pursued eenortig 60 
the shell fell with one or the other side uppermost. See Plato, 
Phaedrus, 241b. 
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LO rpuday te kal pdpov cal olvov dromvéay ev 
Kpoxat® peta wroddhod Kal drderov yédwros, 
peBvovrt mpoceoixas xopatovrs ped” typépav 
dcedyi} Kdpor, otepdvous twas éorehavapévos 
éddous tify te xepadiy xal mepl rH tpaxrjro, 
Kal mrdyios hepdpevos, Spyouperds Te kab dav 
Ofjdy wal dpovcoy pédos. wyéoOw 88 bd yuvaredv 

ll dvarx tyro kal dxokdotay, émBupudy tive 
Revyopevev, drwy én’ dra Erxoucdv, pndeuiar 
aitav dradotpevos pdt avtidéywr, adda 

Uzéroluws $i) wal mpoPdpws cuverduevos. ai 8 
Meta TodAOD Tatdyou KupSddrwv te Kal addov 
pépoveat patwduevov aitov omovd§ mpotrocav. 
° $ ée pécor dvaBodrwo trav yuvaikay dk brepov 
Kal axparéatepov, Aeveds deity cal rpudepds, 
al@plas «al mébvov dsreipos, dmroxdtver tiv 
tpaxnrov, typois rots Supace paxydov broBhé- 
Tov, det rote 7) cua xaTabewpevos, TH yuyf 
&8 ovddév rpocéywr ovdé trois bx’ abtiis rpocrar- 

113 ropévors. roitoy dyadpyatorods 4 ypadeds 
dvaynafspuevos eledferw oun dy duowdrepov add 
épyacatto 4) 7G Svpwv Bacidei per’ ebvoiyor 
kal wadd\axav wéov S:aBtoivtt, otpatomésou 
8! «ad modéuov Kal dyopas dbedr@ 16 mapamay. 

1d rponyeic Ow 8é kat robrov ’Amdrn, mdvu dpala 
kal mbar, Kexoopnyévn Kocuots Topytxols, 
pediaca cab bricxvounévn trARO0S dyabdy, as 
én’ avrhy dyouca ie eddatuoviar, ws av eis td 
Bépabpov xataBdrp Aabotca, eis mokw Te Kal 
purapov BopBopov, breata édoy xvdwbeiobar 

U5 pera Tdv atepdvev Kal Tod Kpoxwrod. TovovT@ 
Seowdtn Aatpetoveat Kal roita mdcyovcas 
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let him step forth luxurious, breathing of myrrh 
and wine, in a saffron robe, with much inordinate 
laughter, resembling a drunken reveller in a wanton 
midday riot and wearing faded garlands on his head 
and about his neck, ang in his gait, dancing and 
singing an effeminate and tunceless song. Let him 
be led by brazen, dissolute women, known as certain 
of the sensual lusts, each pulling him her own way, 
and he rebuffs none of them nor says her nay, but 
follows readily and eagerly enough. And let them, 
with a great din of cymbals and flutes, come eagerly 
forth, escorting the frenzied fellow. And from the 
midst of the women let him utter shriller and more 
passionate cries than they ; he is pale and effeminate 
in appearance, unacquainted with heaven’s air or 
honest toil, lets his head droop, and leers sgn 
with his watery eyes ever studying his fleshy self, 
but heedless of the soul and her mandates. Were a 
statuary or a painter compelled to represent this man, 
he could create no better likeness of him than that of 
the Syrian king, who spent his life in his harem with 
eunuchs and concubines without ever a sight of army 
or war or assembly atall. Let his steps also be guided 
by Delusion, a very beautiful and enticing maid, 
decked out in harlot’s finery, smiling and promising 
a wealth of good things and making fim believe that 
she is leading him to the very embrace of happiness, 
till unexpectedly she drops him into the pit, into a 
morass of foul mud, and then leaves him to flounder 
about in his garlands and saffron robe. _ In servitude 
to such a tyrant and suffering such tribulation 
1 The Sardanapallus seems to be meant. 
2 8% Dindorf: re. 
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Travdvras kata tov Biov boat yruyal mpds pay 
movous Sethat xal ddvvaror, Sedourwpévar 88 
ndovais, didjSovoe. xal dirocduarot, Biov 
aloypiv nal érovelSiarov ovy édduevar Cdoww, 
Orda évexPeioas pos adrov. 

6 Odxoiv pera tobrov 6 Adyos Hamep ev dydu 
opurre tpirov eladyewv, dy 6 xijove* xopov, Tov 
GArStipov, ob wavy wpodvuws Ta viv wywvod- 
Hevor, kairot pidoverxov Svra tH dice mepl 
wdvra Kal mpwretew dkiodvra: mv od sept 
S6Ens h rims } xplow abt@ ra viv evértnxer,? 

117 brrép 8€ qroAAijs wal Siwaias abokias. dépe 5) 
motdv Tt mhdtTwpev TO Te cYAua Kal eldo¢ Tod 
Grrotivou Saipovos; # dSijrov Sri wrepwrdy te 
kal bryvéwov xara +d R009 abrod wal rhy ém- 
Buplay, dpa rots wvetpace hepdpevov, drolous 
rods Bopeddas evebuprjOnody re xal &ypayray of 
ypageis, ékadpous te Kal petapaious, Tais Tob 

Usmarpis atpais cuvPlovras; add exeivor pév, 
érdére Boudnbeier, éredeixvuvro tiv abrév Siva- 
pur, réws 82 peta Tov GAXwv padwv ev rH’ Apyot 
ouvérdeoy vavTiAXGuevor Kal TéddNa TparTovTes 
oddSevds Frrov, 6 88 ray guroddfwv dvdpdy 
mpoatdrns del peréwpos, ovdérore ys épanrd- 
pevos ob68 tamewod Tivos, ddXA tenrds Kad 

119 petdpowos, Stay pév alOplas réixn Kal yadsjvns 
4 Sedipou rivds émieckds mvéovros, del padXov 
dyarrépevds re kat dmdv® els abrov tov alépa, 
morrds 8 dv oxorew@ véper xpuTrdpevos, 
1g 2 deed. ® dvd v ius: h 

wot Onpps s aviie Wie es tore 
1 Cf. Aristoph. Ach. 11. 
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those souls wander through life which, craven and 
impotent in the face of hardships, enslaved to 
pleasure, pleasure-loving, and carnally-minded, go 
on living a disgraceful and reprehensible life, not 
from choice, but because they have drifted into it. 
“And now, leaving this spirit, my discourse is 
eager, as in a contest, to bring in the third spirit, 
as the herald to bring in a chorus*—I mean the 
ambitious one. He is not so very eager at present 
to contest, although he is naturally emulous about 
everything and demands to be first. However, the 
present trial is not concerned with the question of 
any fame or honour that may come to him, but with 
his abundant and merited dishonour, So come, 
what garb and appearance shall we give to the 
ambitious spirit? Or is it manifest that he shall be 
winged and buoyant in keeping with his character and 
ambition, floating along with the breezes like those 
sons of Boreas? whom artists have conceived and 
painted, lightly poised on high andrunningincompany 
with their father's breezes? But while they used to 
display a power of their own whenever they pleased, 
se for a time they went voyaging with the other 
eroes on the Argo, serving as their shipmates 
and performing the regular tasks as much as 
anyone. But the spirit who presides over men who 
love glory is always aspiring and never touches 
the earth or anything lowly; no, he is high 
and lifted up as long as he enjoys a calm and clear 
sky or a gently blowing zephyr, fecling ever happier 
and happier and mounting to the very heavens, but 
often he is enwrapped in a dark cloud when accom- 


* God of the north wind. His sons sailed on the Argo with 
Jason to get the Golden Fleece. 
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dbotlas rivds cuvtpexovons Kai yoyou! mapa 

TY TOMY dvOpwrar, ods éxeivos Geparreter Kad 

~_ xal ris ebdatpovias ris abtod Kupious 

drréderkev. 

120 Ovdéy ye iy mpoctouey codadeias exer 
odre derois otvre yepdvas oltre Dr tik wrnve 
yévar thy dicw, ddd widrov dv tes abrov 
mpocexdcee TH “Ikaplov Biaiw cai rapa iow 

op, ob Suvaroy téxvnua émeyepicavros Aat- 

121 dddov rexvijcacGat. tovyapody bd vedrnros Kat 
adalovelas emiBupdy tyrdtepos trav dotpwy 
pépecbar, ypdvov pév twa éogtero Bpaydy, 
yaronivor 8 tav Serudv Kal rod xenpob 
péovros, érevuplav dards rod8e rH aediyer 

12Tapécyev, odrep ihavicOn wesdy. xdxeivos 
dabevécr kal xovpors 7G dvtTe mueTeicas wrEpols, 
Aéyo 88 tiypais te xal éraivars id rdv dvOpa- 
Tov TOY Toray oF Eruxe yeyvopévors, émi- 
oparas cal doraburras péperas kal pepe tov 
avbpa tov abrot Spdwriy te xal danpérny, vdv 
hey inpyroy wal paxdprov morrois paswédpevor, 
médw 6 ad tarewdy re cal dOdov trois te 
Gros Kal mpdre cal wddsora abt@ Soxodvra. 

123el Sé rm ob dirov wrnvoy abrov b:avoetebar wal 
roteiv, 6 88 ahopoiovtw airdv 7H Tod 'Ikloves 
xarerh cal Braio dopa re Kab dvdyen, tpoxod 
TLvos line KUKNM Kiwoupévov Te Kal hepoudvou. 
ob yap daeotxds 088 paxpav 5) tov copay te 
kal oupay eixacudroy etn dy od88% 6 tpoxds 
86k wapaBadrddpevos, rH Te Kroc Kal pera- 

Borf mavu padlas mepWiwv, év b8 rH mepipopa 

* Yéyou Kmperins: @éfov. 
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panied by some unpopularity or censure from the 
many people whom he courts and honours and has 
appointed to the mastery over his own happiness. 

“ As to his safety, this spirit is not at all to be 
classed with either cagles or cranes or any other 
feathered species; nay, one might rather ‘liken 
his flight to the violent and unnatural soaring of 
Tcarus,! whose father undertook to contrive a device 
that proved disastrous. So then the lad, moved by 
the conceit of youth and desiring to soar above the 
stars, was safe enough for a short time, but when the 
fastenings became loose and the wax ran, he gave his 
name from this circumstance to the sea where he fell 
to be scen no more. Just so with this spirit of 
ambition: When he also puts his faith in weak and 
truly airy wings—I mean the honours and plaudits 
bestowed at haphazard by the general crowd—he floats 
away on his perilous and unsteady voyage, taking with 

im the man, his admirer and henchman, who now 
appears to many to be high and blessed, but now 
again seems low and wretched, not only to others, 
but first and foremost to himself. But if there be 
anyone who does not care to conceive of and portray 
him as winged, let him liken him to Ixion, constrained 
to cruel and violent gyrations as he is rapidly whirled 
round and round on a wheel. Indeed, the com- 
parison of the wheel with reputation would not be 
unfitting nor far inferior in truth to the clever 
and brilliant metaphors of the rhetoricians: by its 
shifting movement it very readily turns round, 


1 Son of Dacdalus, who cssayed to fly with his father’s wings. 
The portion of fhe Aogean Sea that lics between yeuace and 
the mainland of Asia Minor was called the Sea of Icarus, 

2 obie Emperius: ody, 
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mavroia exyjpata thy Yui avayedtov? Nap- 
Bdvew paddov 4 6 tev Kepapcov Ta en’ aitd 

Lrratropeva. avdpa 8) rToodrov efhovdpevor 
del wal mepibepdpevor, xédaxa Syjuwv te cal 
bydov ev éxxArncias t enibelfeow f Sacthéwv 
} tupdvvev Aeyopévars 51) hiriats Kal Oeparrelaus, 
rls otk dv edejoee = gicews xat tod Biov; 
Abyw be ov bs dv éavtod Bérriera® mpoec- 
tnxas TOU te TAROOS dvOpwmrav TeiBot Kai 
Roy pet’ edvolas kab Sixaoodyns meipiras 
fudulfe re xa dyetv él ra Berri. 

125 "Exéro 8) xal obros syiv 6 baluav rédos, tva 
bh viv orodds te Kal poppas mpoorBévres aio 
kal Tadda Ta MpochKovta wokwy Kal arrespoy 

12 ciopepdyeba Royov dydov. ely 8 dv abrod 70 
HOos, ws év Bpaxet mrepthaBeiv, prrdverxoy, 
dvonrov, xabvor, ddafoveig xat tnrorumia «at 
mace ToIs ToLovTors evoyov® yaderois xal 
ayplors mdbecw. dravta yap tatta dido- 
Tine Tpér@m Yruxis dxowovyra Kal dypia 

1w7Kal Yakewa dvdyxn waca ouvéresbat, ere &é 
a’roy wodd peradrdrrew elxds* xai dvopadov 
Eye thy Srdvocay, dre dvopdrw Sovrevovra xat 
mpocéxovra mpdypatt, muxvorepov Kal cuveyéc- 
repov %) rove xuvnyéras acl xaipovra Kab 
Avmovpevoy: exelvous yap 8) pikiota TobTo 
mrelorov kal auvexéotatoy cupPaiver Aéyouei, 
awopévns te Kal droddupérys Tis dypas* bray 

128 pay yap evdoxyujoes Te xal Erawor cupBaivwow 

14 Cry 3 te 
: deoreies Dales ore” Or. Ixix. 2 and Xen. Mem. 
8. 2,2: dwd rod Bedricrov. 
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and in its revolutions forces the soul to assume all 
kinds of shapes, more truly than the potter's wheel 
affects the things that are being shaped upon it, 
Such a man, ever turning and revolving, a flatterer 
of peoples and crowds, whether in public assemblies 
or lecture halls, or in his so-called friendship with 
tyrants or kings and his courting of them—who would 
not feel pity for his character and manner of living ? 
I am not speaking of the man, however, who, 
having managed his own life admirably, endeavours 
by the persuasion of speech combined with good- 
will and a sense of justice to train and direct a great 
multitude of men and to lead them to better things. 

“Let us, then, come to an end with this spirit, 


too, for I should prefer at the present time not to 


provide him with clothing and shape, and his other 
appurtenances, and thus add a great and endless 

ng of words. Put briefly, then, he could be 
characterized as contentious, foolish, and conceited, 
and a prey to vainglory, jealousy, and all such difficult 
and savage emotions. For it is quite inevitable that 
all these unsociable and savage and difficult feelings 
should accompany the honour-seeking type of soul, 
and it is natural that he should change his mind often 
and be inconsistent—inasmuch as he serves and courts 
so fickle a thing—alternating between joy and sorrow 
more often and continuously than hunters are said 
todo. For they say this is their gen and most 
continuous experience, when they sight the game and 
then lose it again. So it is with the ambitious: 
When good repute and praise come their way, their 


* G&oyov Capps, ef. Plut. Mor. 965 £. and Lives 727d: 


© ands, found in P only, restored by Capps. 
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abrois, 4} yux? Tod torodrou dvbpds abfer Kal 
Bracrdve xai Pavpacriv loyet peyebos, abdmep 
"AOijnoi pact trav lepdv ris éXaias Caddo ev 
judg wd Practica Kal rérecov! yevérBar raxd 

88 ad wddw ovorédAretar wal ranewodrat Kal 
120 pOiver, bd twos mpootecovros 4 Svodnpias.* 
"Andry 82 xa rour@e mapéretat Th baipou dmacdy 
mibavatirn. ob yap as 4 Tod pidapydpou kal 

3 gidndovou apr pov pev ovdey Noyw eddvavro 
vrooxécOat, od8' ws él ceuva xal Kapwpa mpor}- 
yayor rods araTwpévous tm’ ait&y, dddd povov 
rh Tay ayabdv avtois dvopa éredjpctov Kar 
mpoceriBecar, obras % rode Amdt, adr’ emgdov- 
oat nab yoytetoved yee hedoxadoy avrov elvar 
kal ds éw' aperiy twa } everecay dyer érl® rip 
1308dEav. made ody evOade nevduveiow ® 7d Sedrepov 
els tav adrév weceiv pdOov tov" [Elovos. Kat 
yap éxeivov dacw émiBupjcavta tov “Hpas 
paxaplor yauov vedédry Ttiwl auyyevduevoy 
oxorewh xal axdvoder dxpnota Kal adrddxora 
yevvfjoat téxva, 7d tay Kevtatpor yévos movxidov 
\8lxat cupmedpopynuévov. 6 yap eixdgsias Epwros 
S:apaprav, éwevra Sd&ns eriBvula cuvdy, rH 
bute veb&dy A€AnOev dvtl ris Oelas Kal cepwijs 
bpidlas cuvev. éx 8¢ ray rowovTwy cvvoverdy 7 
yapov gs ed pev } xpijoipov obdév dv yévorro, 
Gavpacta 8é Kal ddoya, mpoceoindra ois Kev- 
ravpas, Snuaywyav tivwy moditedpata Kal 


1 réxcov Arnim: wadova. * Svepnulas Reiske: Sueduplas, 
3 b ye by Capps. 4 dwdSovca Morel: édwalpovea. 
* dya Emperins: dyay. ent added by Capps. 

* nwvbuvedow Emperius: cvduveioe, 7 rhvWilamowita: rou, 
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souls are magnified and swell and show a wondrous 
burgeoning, fst like the shoot of the sacred olive? 
that they tell of at Athens, which swelled and grew 
to full size in a single day. But, alas! they soon 
wither again and droop and die when censure and 
obloquy overtake them. And Delusion, the most con- 
vineing thing ary ewan besets this spirit also. For 
while the miser’s delusion and the hedonist’s were not 
able to promise them definitely a brilliant fruition, and 
did not open the door for their dupes to exalted and 
splendid destinies, but merely whispered and sug- 
gested to them the names of the blessings in 
prospect, it is otherwise with the Delusion of ambi- 
tion. Fascinating her victim with hey charms and 
spells, she tells him he is a lover of all that is good 
and leads him towards notoriety as to some virtue 
or fair renown, So I shall be tempted here again 
to make a second allusion to the same story of Ixion. 
‘Tis said that in his eagerness for the blissful union 
with Hera he embraced a dark and dismal cloud 
and became the parent of a useless and monstrous 
brood, the curious hybrid race of the centaurs. 
And in the same way he who has been disappointed 
in his love for true fame and has then dallied with a 
lust for notoriety has in reality been consorting with 
a cloud without knowing it instead of enjoying 
intercourse with the divine and august. And from 
such associations and unions nothing uscful or 
serviccable can come, but only strange irrational 
creations that resemble the centaurs—I mean the 
political acts of certain demagogues and the treatises 
4 Sacred to Athena, who according to one version is said 
to have planted the first one on the Acropolis of Athens. Sco 

Herodotus 8, 65, 
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132 Fuyypdupara cogiotéy. Eevayol yap Kal cod- 
taral Kal Enuaywryol. eyo 58 Staxpivwyv otpatn- 
yous Te Kat watdevtas Kal wodstixods dvdpas 
ard tay viv elpnerwv: obtoe mares exelvp TO 
Baiuorr mpocvénerPar akior Kal ris éxeivou 
pepid0os re eal ératpelas dprOpetoPa. 

133 Kal 5) viv pe érekiOov robs td’ évés éxde- 
Tov tav cipnucver Satyover édavvopérvous: 
modrddets 6&8 Kal bi0 Tov alrov 4 mdvTes etds}- 
act, tavayria adddjfrkous mporrdrrovres Kal 
dretdobvres, eb pry meiBovro, meyddats TLol mepi- 

134 Barely Enuias, o pee Girysoros dvadionew els 
ras HSovds Kededwor, kal prjre xpucod pr}re 
dpyipou jujte GdXov xtHjparos peiderOar yn devos, 
0 8 ad didroxprparos Kal pixpordyos ode édy, 
GNA KaTéywy Te Kai drEthor, ci weiveras exeive, 
Maye te xal Siby xal drdop wevia Te Kai dropia 

138 Sioddvew avrov. wddw 58 6 pay pirddotos 
cupBovrever Kal mwapaxarel mpolecOar ta byTa 
reps fvexer 6 88 Kal mpos tobroy dmomdxyeras 
nai dvrsBalver. xal pay 6 ye ris HSovqs hidos 
cal 6 ris 8bEys oboTe Sivavtar cuvdcat ob 58 7d 
a’ro cimeiy. 6 pev yap Karadpovel ris b6Ens 
xal Afpov wyeitas Kal TO Too LapSavamdddov 
mpopéperat rodrdats éderyetov, 

toca’ Exw boo’ ébayor Kal ébvBpica Kal per’ 
iporos 

téprv’ Erabov' Ta 88 Nowra Kal EXSca wdvra 
AéXeTrTaL, 

136cal padiota tov Odvarov deb mpd ddbarpav 
beixvucw, &s ovdevas Ere TOY HSéwv Svvncopevp 
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of the sophists; for both sophists and demagogues are 
purely mercenary leaders. But in saying this I 
dis h the generals and educators and statesmen 
from those whom I have just mentioned, all of whom 
may well be assigned to that spirit of ambition and 
be counted in its faction and following. 

“And now I have described those who are under 
the sway of each of the spirits named ; but very often 
two or all of them get hold of the same individual, 
make conflicting demands upon him, and threaten 
that, if he does not obey, they will inflict severe 

enalties upon him. ‘The pleasure-loving spirit bids 
him to spend money on pleasures and to spare neither 
gold nor silver nor anything else he has, while the 
avaricious and parsimonious spirit objects, and 
checks him and threatens that it will destroy him 
with hunger, thirst, and utter beggary and want, so 
surely as he heeds the other. Again, the spirit that 
loves distinction counsels and encourages him to 
sacrifice all that he has for the sake of honour, but 
the other spirit opposes and blocks this one. And 
indeed, the lover of pleasure and the lover of fame 
can never be in accord or say the same thing; for 
the one despises fame, thinks it nonsense, and often 
cites the lines of Sardanapallus: 


«What I have eaten and wantoned, the joys I 
have had of my amours, 
These alone have I now. The rest of my blessings 
have vanished.’ * 
And especially does this spirit ever keep death 
before his eyes, warning him that when dead he will 
2 Seo Proger, Inscriptiones Graecae Metricae 232. 


2 Suvnroudry Reiske: Suenoduevos, it 
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peracyelvs 5 88 gidddofos dmdye! re Kab 
abédreer tov HSovdr, ta te dveln wal Tas dow- 

137 Bopias éravarewépevos. ove Exwv obv 3 roujon 
war brou tTodrntat Kal earabientat,® amodiSpdo- 
ee Trodrddxts els To CKOTOS Kal meparar NavOd- 
vor re érép yapiterOar xai bmnperetv 6 be 
dmoxahumres wat els Td péoov avrov edxet, 

138 ofr Bi auxhy Sadopoupérmy te wal Siacre- 
peony, del more dv waxy Kai ordces Sinveret mpos 
abtiv otcay, dvdyxn mpos tacav ddixvetcBar 
Sucruylav. domep yap Ta voorjpata adrprors 
erimdexdueva, ravavtia Soxodvra modddxts, 

fader Kad dmopov roe thy taow, Tov abrov 
oluat tpdrov dudyen ylyverOar wal rév 7 
unis cuppeyvupevey Te Kad cupTreKouevoy els 
7d abrd mabdy. 

139 "AXA $i) peradraBdvres xabapdy te Kal 
kpelrr@ tis mporepov dpyovlas tov ayabdy Kat 
coppova tpvape Saipova wal Bedv, ols wore 
éxeivou ruxelv éréxdwoar dyabal Motpar mat- 
Seias bysovs Kad Adyov peradaBodor® 

2 dwdye: Reiske: Wye, 2 xarabionras Morel: karadioeras, 
® After peradafotur the MSS, have Kat 5) wempuydvov adrois 


én Bediv ‘. Deloted by Emperius as interpolated from 
the Dio of Synesius. aie = 
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be able to enjoy no pleasures any longer. But the 
spirit that courts fame leads, yea, drags him away 
from pleasure by keeping him in mind of the censure 
and reproach that will be his. Not knowing, there- 
fore, what to do or whither to turn and hide himself, 
he often runs away into the darkness and under its 
cover tries to please and serve the second spirit, but the 
other finds him out and drags him into the open, and 
his soul, thus torn and distracted and ever in battle 
and ceaseless strife with itself, cannot but end its 
course in utter misery. Tor just as acomplication of 
maladies, that often seem to conflict with one another, 
makes the cure difficult and well-nigh hopeless, so, 
in my opinion, must the situation be when different 
affections of the soul are mingled and entwined 
into one. 

“But come, let us attain a pure harmony, better 
than that which we enjoyed before, and extol the 
es and wise guardian spirit or god—us who the 

indly Fates decreed should receive Him when we 
should have gained a sound education and reason.” 
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Tt has beon suggestod by some that the Libyan myth told 
in the fifth Discourso waa ono of 4 collootion of myths ascribed 
to a cortain Cybissus, a Libyan. Others discredit this view 
and hold that wo have horo ono of the many storics told 
about Lamia, a fabulous sho-monstor, tho daughter of Scylla, 
who dovoured the flesh of childron and young men. Hirzel, 
in his book Der Dialog, suggests that this myth was invented 
by Dio himself. Tho samo myth seems to be referred to in 
the seventy-third section of the fourth Discourse, and yon 
Armim belioves it formed an alternative onding for it and 
that Arethas (archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia in the 
first part of the tenth century a.p.) supplied it with an intro- 
duction of his own and made it a soparate Discourse. 

A similar story is told by Lucian in Vera Historia, Il, 76. 


5. AIBTKOZ MTOOE 


1 Moov AcBuxdy éxroveiv xal wept 7a roradra 
karatpiBeyv tiv wept Adyous gidomwoviay ov« 
ebruyes pév, ob yap, od rovre@v* mpas Cfdov rots 
éruixeotdros dvOpwmav dmovevdvTmv, GX’ 
Bums ode adexréov ddvywpla ris wept ra rorabra 
dSorecylas. raya yap dv mote kal huiv xpeiav 
od davryy mapdoxor edxdpevd my mpds 76 Séov 
cal mapaParrAdpeva tots odoe Kal ddrnOéow. # 
88 roratrn Svvapus Kal emtyeipnets opola poe 
Boxe? rh Tov yewpyav eumrerpia mepl ra gurd, 
edvrep ixavds yiyuntat exeivos yap eviore roils 
dxdprrous Kal dypios evOévtes kal éuputedoavres 
7a Hpepa Kai Kaprodépa xpiorpov avr’ axpio- 
zov Kal dbédipov dvr dvadedods dréSekav 76 
durén. orm 8) nal rots dvwpedéor puPedpace 
Royos euPAnBels yprjoryos Kal ovpdipwy ovdi 
deeiva elacey elvar udrnv reydpeva. tvxor Sé 
wat of mparo ourriévres aba apds tt ToLofrov 
cvvélecav, alvirropevor xai petapdpovres rots 
4 Suvapévors dpOds bmohauBdvev. rode pey $y 

mpooluov, ds &bn Ts, TOO vépov. Td rowan 8 

1 od ydp, od rodray Capps: . W, 

edd for the secon ia baht Sia Tee 





2 Seo Fourth Discourse, § 73 f. 
* The wording and thought recall Plato, Phaedrus, 220d. 
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To develop a Libyan myth? and to fritter away 
one’s industry upon such a subject is not a promising 
undertaking 7~—indecd not, since these themes do not 
incline the most able men to imitation. Neverthe- 
less, we must not refrain because of their contempt 
from dallying with such themes, For perhaps we 
ourselves should derive no small benefit if the 
myth in some way were given the right tum and 
became a parable of the real and the true. Now 
when one employs his powers to such an end, he 
suggests to me the farmer's treatment of plant-life, 
when it is successful, Sometimes by grafting culti- 
vated and fruit-bearing scions on wild aud been 
stocks and making them grow there, he changes 
a useless and unprofitable plant into a useful and 
profitable one. And in just the same way, when 
some useful and edifying moral is engrafted on 
an unprofitable legend, the latter is saved from 
being a mere idle tale. Perhaps, too, those who 
composed these tales in the first place composed 
them for some such purpose, using allegory and 
metaphor for such as had the power to interpret 
them aright. So much by way of prelude to my 
ode, as someone has said. It still remains to recite 


ne Fy Fsei od to Plato's expression an. Ee oryt 7a, 
- poobey advra cay, “ it 
5g . to 4 be aged laws." Cicero (de 

ibus 2. 7. 16) also refers to this expression. 
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dy Er’ abrdv el Tov vdpov 4 Tov pOBov héyey Te 
kal ddew, drole pddiora ddoporodpev eledo pare 
ras eriBupias, 

5 Aéyeras yap wddac more Onplav elvat te ryévos 
yaderiv wal dypiov, whelorov kal pdduota 
qyeyvépevor ev Tots dowxrprots tis ABuns. de 
yap % xepa xal viv ere Soxet martodards 
dépew tdov pices, épmeTav TE xal a&dov 

6 Anplov. ev ols elvar wal tobro rd ydvoy Urép ob 
viv 6 Abyos, TUVGeToY Thy TOD awpaTos iSéav 
axediv de raw wrelorov Sahepdvrar, mavTerds 
Erorov, mravacbar &¢ atrd pexpe tiiobe Tis 

7 Bardrrns eri thy Supriv Tpopijs fvexa. Onpav 
piv qdp wal rd dypia? Onpia, tods Te Movras Kal 
mapddres, ws exeiva tas Te erdgous Kab Tous 
dyptous dvous kal ra mpoBara, pidora 88 SerOar 
rh Tov dvOparov dypq. av 8) weal Erexev eyyds 
adixvetaOar Tov olxoupévor péype rijs Luprews. 

8 Fort 88 4 Spris Kdhros Oaddrrns eioéyav érk 
mord ris xadpas Kal Tprdv huepdv, pact, rods 
dxodvras mdéovar. ois 88 xarevex Below ovK 

9 eva tov éxmdouv Suvardv: Rpaxéa yap xal 
SOddarta kab rawlac paxpal péype morrod 
Bujcoveas mavrdnacw dmopov a: SuaKodov 
mapkyovot 7d médayos. ob ydp gore kat’ éxeiva 
1 ris Oaddrrys dyyeto Ka apdy, yadvos® 82 xat 
Yappadys 6 Toros dv éxStyerat To rédayos, 

10 obSev Exov orepedv. S0ev olpar ives te weyddas 
nal yapata év air@ ylyvovra: tis apdppou, 
xabdmep év 7H xepa cupBalver 73 ToLodTov dard 
mvevpdteoy, éxet adrdov brd TOD KrUBwvos. Eore 
B8 xal rd KvKAM ToLadTa cxeddv, épyula wal 
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and sing the ode itself, that is, the myth which tells 
to what we may best liken the human passions. 
Once upon a time, so runs the story, there was 
adangerous and savage species of animal whose main 
haunt was in the uninhabited regions of Libya. For 
that country even to this day seems to produce all 
sorts of living creatures, reptiles as well as other kinds. 
Now among them was the species with which this 
story has to deal. It had a body that, in general, 
was a composite thing of the most incongruous parts, 
an utter monstrosity, and it used to roam as far as 
the Mediterranean and the Syrtis in search of food. 
For it hunted both the beasts of prey such as the 
lion and the panther, even as those hunt the deer 
and the wild asses and the sheep, but took the 
most delight in catching men; and this is why it 
used to come near the settlements even as far as the 
Syrtis. The Syrtis is an arm of the Mediterranean 
extending far inland, a three days’ voyage, they 
say, for a boat unhindered in its course. But those 
who have once sailed into it find egress impossible ; 
for shoals, crossscurrents, and long sand-bars ex- 
tending a great distance out make the sea utterly 
impassable or troublesome. For the bed of the sea 
in these parts is not clean, but as the bottom is 
porous and sandy it lets the sea seep in, there 
being no solidity to it, This, I presume, ex- 
plains the existence there of the great sand-bars 
and dunes, which remind one of the similar con- 
dition created inland by the winds, though here, of 
course, it is due to the surf. The surroundin 
country is very much the same—a lonely stre' 





1 7d teypia Capps: THAAG. * xa0vos Capps: KotAos. 
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of sandy dunes. However that may be, if ship- 
wrecked mariners came inland or any Libyans were 
compelled to pass through or lost their way, the 
beasts would make their appearance and seize them. 
The general character and appearance of their 
body were as follow: The face was that of a 
woman, a beautiful woman, The breasts and bosom, 
and the neck, too, were extremely beautiful, the 
like of which no mortal maid or bride in the bloom 
of youth could claim, nor sculptor or painter will 
ever be able to reproduce. The complexion was of 
dazzling brightness, the glance of the cycs aroused 
affection and yearning in the souls of all that beheld. 
The rest of the body was hard and protected by 
scales, and all the lower part was snake, ending in 
the snake’s baleful head. Now the story docs not 
say that these animals were winged like the sphinxes 
—nor that they, like them,spoke or made any sound 
whatever exccpt a hissing noise such as dr: 
make, very shrill—but that they were the swiftest 
of all land creatures, so that no one could ever escape 
them. And while they overcame other creatures 
by force, they used guile with man, giving them a 
glimpse of their bosom and breasts and at the same 
time they infatuated their victims by fixing their 
eyes upon them, and filled them with a passionate 
desire for intercourse. Then the men would ap- 
proach them as they might women, while they on 
their part stood quite motionless, often dropping 
their eyes in the manner of a decorous woman. 
But as soon as a man came within reach they 
seized him in their grasp; for they had clawlike 
hands too, which they had kept concealed at first. 
Then the serpent would promptly sting and kill 
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him with its poison; and the dead body was devoured 
by the serpent and the rest of the beast together. 

Now this myth, which has not been invented for 
a child’s bencfit to make it less rash and ungovern- 
able, but for those whose folly is greater and more 
complete, may perhaps, now that we have brought 
it into this context,! be able to show adequately the 
character of the passions, that they are irrational and 
brutish and that, by holding out the enticement of 
some pleasure, they win over the foolish by guile 
and witehery and bring them to a most sad and 
pitiable end, These things we should always keep 
before our eyes to deter us—even as those terrify- 
ing images deter children when they want food or 
play or anything clse unseasonably—whenever we 
are in love with luxury, or money, or sensual 
indulgence, or fame, or any other pleasure, lest, 
coming too near to these unscrupulous passions, we 
be seized by them for the most shameful destruction 
and ruin conceivable. And, indeed, to interpret the 
rest of the myth in this way would not be a 
difficult task for a clever man who perhaps has more 
time at his disposal than he should have. 

For this is what they add to the myth. A certain 
king of Libya attempted to destroy this breed of 
animals, angered as he was at the destruction df his 
people. And he found that many of them had 
established themselves there, having taken posses- 
sion of a dense wild wood beyond the Syrtis. So 
he mustered a mighty host and found their dens. 
For they were not difficult to detect owing to the 

2 That is, brought into this Discourse from some other 


source to point a moral. Sco Introduction and the Fourth 
Discourse, § 73. 
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trails left by their serpents’ tails and to the terrible 
stench that emanated from the dens. He thus 
surrounded them on all sides and hurled fire in upon 
them, so that, being cut off, they perished with 
their young. As for the Libyans, they fled with all 
haste from the region, resting neither night nor day, 
until, thinking they had gained a great start, they 
halted for rest beside a certain river. But those of 
the creatures who had been away hunting, as soon 
as they learned of the destruction of their dens, 
pursued the army to the river, and finding some 
asleep and others exhausted by the toil, destroyed 
them one and all. At that time, then, the task of 
destroying this brood was not completed by the 
king. Later, however—so the story continues— 
Heracles, while clearing the whole earth of wild 
beasts and tyrants, came to this place too, set it on 
fire, and when the creatures were escaping from 
the flames, slew with his club all that attacked him, 
and with his arrows those that tried to run away. 
Now perhaps the myth is an allegory to show 
that, when the majority of men try to clear the 
trackless region of their souls, teeming with savage 
beasts, by rooting out and destroying the brood of 
lusts in the hope of then having got rid of them 
and escaped, and yet have not done this thoroughly, 
they are soon afterwards overwhelmed and destroyed 
by the remaining lusts; but that Heracles, the son 
ob Zeus and Alemene, carried the task through to 


2 awoAdnpéeloas Selden; drorcpbeloas. 4 dy added by 
Emperius. * Siaddetpar Geel; Bedpdeipar, 
* be before ody deleted by Emperius. 
* Arnim reads dArloavras and Spdeayras to agree with 
robs wodAods, 
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completion and made his own heart pure and gentle 
or tame; and that this is what is meant by his 
taming, that is, civilizing the earth. 

Would you care, then, to have me gratify the 
youaeet people among you by giving a brief addi- 
tional portion of the myth? For they believe so 
thoroughly in it and are so convinced of its 
truth as to assert that one of this brood appeared 
afterwards to a party of Greek envoys on their way 
to the oracle of Ammon under the escort of a strong 
force of cavalry and archers. They saw what seemed 
to be a woman, reclining on a pile of sand; she wore 
a sheepskin thrown over her head after the manner 
of the Libyan women, but displayed her bosom 
and breasts and lay with her head thrown back. 
They supposed that she was one of the profes- 
sional harlots from some village who was on her way 
thither to join their company. Accordingly, a certain 
two young men, greatly taken with her appearance, 
approached her, one outstripping the other. When 
the creature seized this one, she dragged him into a 
hole in the sand and devoured him. The other young 
man, rushing past her, saw this and cried aloud so 
that the rest of the party came to his assistance. But 
the creature hurled itself at the young man with 
the snake part foremost, and after killing him dis- 
appeared with a hissing sound. They add that the 
body was found rotten and putrefying, and that the 
Libyans who were acting as guides permitted no 
one to touch the body lest all should perish. 
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Wutn Diogenes of Sinope was exiled from that 
place, he came to Greece and used to divide his 
time between Corinth and Athens. And he said he 
was following the practice of the Persian king! For 
that monarch spent the winters in Babylon and Susa, 
or occasionally in Bactra,? which are the warmest 
parts of Asia, and the summers in Median Ecbatana,® 
where the air is always very cool and the summer 
is like the winter in the region of Babylon, So he 
too, he said, changed his residence according to the 
seasons of the year. For Atticahad no high mountains, 
nor rivers running through it as had the Peloponnese 
and Thessaly ; its soil was thin and the air so dry that 
rain rarely fell, and what did fall was not retained. 
Besides, it was almost entirely surrounded by the 
sea; from which fact indeed it got its name, since 
Attica is a sort of beach-land.* The city, moreover, 
was low-lying and faced to the south, as shown by the 
fact that those sailing from Sunium could not enter 
the Peiracus * except with a south wind. Naturally, 
therefore, the winters were mild. In Corinth, on 

» ical oriental despot. Darius Codomannus 336-331 
note king of ancicnt Persia, was reigning then. 

* Capital of Bactria, the modern Turkestan. 

* Capital of Modia. a - 

* This is still the acco, otymology Attiké is for Alii. 
te {a6 whero Altiké is the adjective from akté, “beach.” 
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the other hand, the summer was breezy, since 
currents of air always met there on account of the 
bays that dented the shore. The Acrocorinthus,? 
too, overshadows it, and the city itself rather inclines 
toward the Lechaeum® and the north. Diogenes 
thought that these cities were far more beautiful 
than Ecbatana and Babylon, and that the Crancion? 
and the Athenian acropolis with the Propylaca* were 
far more beautiful structures than those abodes of 
royalty, yielding to them only in size. And yet the 
circumference of Athens was two hundred stades,® 
now that the Peiraeus and the connecting walls had 
been added to the compass of the city—for this 
whole area was not inhabited in ancient times—so 
that Athens was one-half as large as Babylon, if we 
could take as true what was said of things there. 
Moreover, in respect to the beauty of the harbours, 
and, further, to the statues, paintings, the works in 
gold, silver, and bronze, in respect to the coinage, 
the furnishings, the splendour of the houses, he 
thought that Athens was far superior; only he, for 
his part, did not care much about such things. 
Besides, the king had a very long distance to travel 
in changing residences ; he had to eo pretty much 
the larger part of the winter and summer on the 


* Nome applied to a high 
tho citadel on its summit. 
Philip ono of tho fettors of Greeco. 

2 One of tho two harbours of Corinth, that facing the 
Corinthian Gulf. 

® Tho oypross grove and gymnasium in « suburb of Corinth. 

4 Tho gateway to the Athenian acropolis. 

S As a stale waa oqronl $0 9002 thet, $e chonetieton co of 
Athens, including all the walls connecting it with its harbours, 
was @ little under twenty-three miles. 
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road, He himself, on the other hand, by spending 
the night near Megara, could very easily be in 
Athens on the following day—or else, if he preferred, 
at Eleusis ; prt ahaiad ry could take a shorter way 
through Salamis,’ without passing through any 
deserts. So he had an advantage over the king and 
enjoyed greater luxury, since his housing arrange- 
ments were better, This is what he was wont to 
say jestingly, and yet he meant to bring to the 
attention of those who admired the wealth of the 
Persian and his reputed happiness that there was 
nothing in his actual life such as they imagined. 
For some things were of no use at all and other 
things were within the reach of even the yery poor. 
In fact, Diogenes was not neglectful of his body as 
certain foolish people thought; but when they saw 
him often shivering and living in the open and 
going thirsty, they imagined that he was careless 
of his health and life, whereas this rigorous regime 
gave him better health than fell to the lot of those 
who were ever gorging themselves, better than fell 
to the lot of those who stayed indoors and never 
experienced cither cold or heat. And he got more 
pleasure, too, out of sunning himself and more 
pleasure in eating his food than they did. But the 
seasons were by far his greatest delight. On the 
one hand, he rejoiced as the summer approached 
and was already dissolving the cold air; and on the 
other, he felt no regret as it drew to its close, since 
this brought him relief from its excessive heat; and 
ferry over the straits of Salamis, and then through Piraeus to 
Athens, 22 miles. Ono taking the first route could on 
beyond Magara and spend the night at Eleusis, 11 miles from 
Megara, and proceed thence to Athens in the morning. 
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1 exif Geel: olelg, 
* rodrwy Cohoon: rodrov. 
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by keeping pace with the seasons and growing 
accustomed to them gradually, he met either extreme 
without discomfort. He rarely made use of heat, 
shade, or shelter in anticipation of the proper seasons 
for them, nor did he do as others do, who, because 
bare § may light a fire any time and are well supplied 
with clothes and own houses, run away at once 
from the open air at the least sensation of cold, thus 
enfeebling their bodies and making them incapable 
of enduring the winter's cold, or, on the other 
hand, because it is possible for them to enjoy abund- 
ant shade in the summer-time and drink all the wine 
they wish, on that account never expose themselves 
to the sun, never experience a natural thirst, keep 
to the house just as much as women do, are inactive 
and sluggish of body, and have their souls steeped 
in a drunken stupor. This is why they devise for 
themselves both unwholesome menus and baths to 
counteract the bad effects of these, and within 
the same twenty-four hours they often want both 


“a breeze and heavy clothing; they want ice and 


fire at one and the same time, and—what is most 
absurd of all—they long for both hunger and thirst. 
And though they are incontinent, they find no 
delight in love because they do not wait till they 
desire it naturally ; consequently the pleasures they 
seek are devoid of satisfaction and are joyless. 
Diogenes, however, always waited until he was 
hungry or thirsty before he partook of nourishment, 
and he thought that hunger was the most satis- 
factory and pungent of appetizers. And so he used to 


1 ‘The bath was taken to help d: jon but often proved a 
fatal remedy. Of. Juvenal, I. 143: dum pavonem in balnea 
portas.—" You take an undigested peacock into the baths.” 
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partake of a barley cake with greater pleasure than 
others did of the costliest of foods, and enjoyed a 
drink from a stream of running water more than 
others did their Thasian wine. He scorned those 
who would pass by a spring when thirsty and 
move heaven and earth to find where they could 
buy Chian or Lesbian wine; and he used to say 
that such persons were far sillier than cattle, since 
these creatures never pass by a spring or a clear 
brook when thirsty or, when hungry, disdain the 
tenderest leaves or grass enough to nourish them. 
He also said that the most beautiful and healthful 
houses were open to him in every city: to wit, the 
temples and the gymnasia. And one garment was all 
he needed for both summer and winter, for he endured 
the cold weather easily because he had become used 
to it. He never protected hisfeet, either, becausethey 
were no more sensitive, he claimed, than his eyes - 
and face. For these parts, though by nature most 
delicate, endured the cold very well on account of 
their constant exposure ; for men could not possibly 
walk after binding their eyes as they did their feet. 
He used to say, too, that rich men were like new-born 
babes; both were in constant need of et wenger 
clothes. That for which men gave themselves the 
most trouble and spent the most money, which 
caused the razing of many cities and the pitiful 
destruction of many nations—this he found the least 
laborious and most inexpensive of all things to 
rocurce. For he did not have to go anywhere for 
his sexual gratification but, as he humorously put it, 
he found Aphrodite everywhere, without expense ; 





* Gxovciraroy Casnubon: drordraroy, 
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and the poets libelled the goddess, he maintained, 
on account of their own want of self-control, when 
they called her “the all-golden,”2 And since many 
doubted this boast, he gave a public demonstration 
before the eyes of all, saying that if men were like 
himself, Troy would never have been taken, nor 
Priam, king of the Phrygians and a descendant of 
Zeus, been slain at the altar of Zeus. But the 
Achaeans had been such fools as to believe that 
even dead men found women indispensable and 
so slew Polyxena at the tomb of Achilles, Fish 
showed themselves more sensible than men almost ; 
for whenever they needed to eject their sperm, they 
went out of doors and rubbed themselves against 
something rough. He marvelled that while men 
were unwilling to pay out money to have a Jeg or an 
arm or any other part of their body rubbed, that 
while not even the very rich would spend a single 
drachma for this purpose, yet on that one member 
they spent many talents time and again and some 
had even risked their lives in the bargain. In a 
joking way he would say that this sort of intercourse 
‘was a discovery made by Pan when he was in love 
with Echo and could not get hold of her, but roamed 
over the mountains night and day till Hermes 
in pity at his distress, since he was his son, taught 
him the trick. So Pan, when he had learned his 
lesson, was relieved of his great misery; and the 
shepherds learned the habit’ from him. 


1 Tho opithet as applied to Aphrodite referred originally to 
the ee nel ot her Sens ‘of. Hesiod, Works yet 
af ¥. C0), oe ee aginst igi or her beauty; 
ust a8 er sho is xpuody * , twists the 
‘word oAvypuces to mean “ cating 130 gold” 
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é 1 The Centaur who taught Achilles, 
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In such languene he at times used to ridicule 
the victims of conccit and folly, though it was 
against the sophists, who wanted to be looked up 
to and thought they knew more than other men, 
that he railed in particular. He used to say that 
men, owing to their softness, lived more wretched 
lives than the beasts. For these took water for 
their drink and grass for their food, were most of 
them naked from one end of the year to the other, 
never entered a house nor made any use of fire, and 
yet they lived as long as nature had ordained for 
each, if no one destroyed them, and all alike 
remained strong and healthy, and had no need of 
doctors or of drugs, Men, however, who are so 
very fond of life and devise so many bk i to post- 
pone death, generally did not even reac! old age, 
‘but lived infested by a host of maladies which it were 
no easy task even to name, and the earth did not 
supply them with drugs enough, but they required 
the knife and cautery as well. Nor were Cheiron? 
and Asclepius’ sons, with all their healing power, nor 
prophetic seers nor priestly exorcists of any use to 
them at all because of their excesses and wicked- 
ness. Men crowded into the cities to escape wrong 
from those outside, only to wrong one another and 
commit all sorts of the most dreadful misdeeds as 
though that had been the object of their coming 
together. And the reason, in his opinion, why the 
myth says that Zeus eyes Prometheus for his 
discovery and bestowal of fire was that therein lay 
the origin and beginning of man’s softness and love 


* Asclepius or Aesculapius, the god of medicine and healings 
his descendents too were physicians. 
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of luxury; for Zeus surely did not hate men or * 
grudge em any good thing. 

When some ag. urged that it is impossible for 
man to live like the animals owing to the tender- 
ness of his flesh and because he is naked and un- 
protected cither by hair, as the majority of beasts 
are, or by feathers and has no covering of tough 
skin, he would say in reply that men are so very 
tender because of their mode of life, since, as a 
rule, they avoid the sun and also avoid the cold. 
It is not the nakedness of the body that causes the 
trouble. He would then call attention to the frogs 
and numerous other animals much more delicate than 
man and much less protected, and yet some of them 
not only withstand the cold air but are even able 
to live in the coldest water during the winter. He 
also pointed out that the eyes and the face of man 
himself have no need of protection. And, in general, 
no creature is born in any region that cannot live 
in it. Else how could the first human beings to be 
born have survived, there being no fire, or houses, 
or- clothing, or any other food than that which 
grew wild? Nay, man’s ingen? and his diseover- 
ing and contriving so many helps te life had not been 
altogether advantageous to later generations, since 
men do not employ their cleverness to promote 
courage or justice, Dut to procure pleasure. And 
so, as they pursue the agreeable at any cost, their 
life becomes constantly less agreeable and more 
burdensome; and while they appear to be attend- 
ing to their own needs, they perish most miserably, 
just because of excessive care and attention. And 
for these reasons Prometheus was justly said to have 

a 


a einomemn nes 
2 od8t Emperius: ore, * Sedueva Wilamowite: wperer 
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1 xporpdpovs Emporius: eipdpous. 
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been bound to the rock and to have had his liver 
plucked by the eagle. 

Things, therefore, that were costly or demanded 
constant attention and worry he rejected and 
showed to be injurious to those who used them; 
but whatever could readily and without effort 
help the body to withstand the winter’s cold or 
hunger or to satisfy some other appetite of 
the body, he would never forgo; nay, he would 
choose localities that were healthful in preference 
to the unhealthy, and those that were adapted to 
the different seasons, and he took care to have a 
sufficient supply of food and moderate clothing, but 
from public affairs, lawsuits, rivalries, wars, and 
factions he kept himself clear. He tried especially 
to imitate the life of the gods, for they alone, as 
Homer asserts) live at ease, implying that the 
life of man is full of labour and hardship. Even 
the lower animals, he claimed, understand this 
sort of thing clearly. The storks, for example, 
leave the heat of the summer and migrate to a_ 
temperate climate, and after spending as long a 
time there as is most congenial to them, depart 
in flocks, retreating before the winter; while cranes, 
which stand the winter fairly well, come at seedin, 
time and for the food they pick up. Deer an 
hares come down from the mountains into the plains 
and valleys in the cold weather and find shelter 
there in comfortable nooks away from the wind, 
but in the hot season withdraw into the woods and the 

* most northerly regions. When, therefore, he observed 


1 Geol peta Lwovres, Odyssey 4. 805, for example. 





3 For mpoonréos Herwerden conjectures mpooeiAors, “sunny.” 
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how other men were harassed throughout their whole 
lives, ever plotting against one another, ever encom- 
passed by a thousand ills and never able to enjoy 
a moment’s rest, nay, not even during the great 
festivals nor when they proclaimed a truce; and 
when he beheld that they did or suffered all this 
simply in order to keep themselves alive, and that 
their greatest fear was lest their so-called neces- 
sities should fail them, and how, furthermore, they 
planned and strove to leave great riches to their 
children, he marvelled that he too did not do the 
like, but was the only independent man in the 
world, and that nobody else had any comprehension 
of his own highest happiniess. 

For these reasons he refused to compare himself 
any farther! with the king of the Persians, since 
there was a great difference between them. In 
fact, the king was, he said, the most miserable 
man alive, fearing poverty in spite of all his 
gold, fearing sickness and yet unable to keep 
away from the things that cause it, in great dread of 
death and imagining that everybody was plotting 
against him, even his own sons and his brothers. 
So the despot could neither eat with pleasure, 
though the most tempting dishes were placed before 
him, nor drown his troubles in wine. Not a day 
did he pass “at ease” in which he looked about 
without suffering torments. When sober, he longed 
for intoxication in the belief that he would then 
have relief from his misfortunes, and when drunk, he 
imagined himself to be ruined just because he was 
unable to help himself. And further, when awake, 


1 See § 1 above. 
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he prayed for sleep that he might forget his fears, 
but when asleep he would immediately leap up, 
imagining that his very dreams were killing him ; and 
neither the golden plane-tree? nor the mansions of 
Semiramis, nor the walls of Babylon were of any 
help to him. The most absurd thing of all, how- 
ever, was that, though he feared unarmed persons, 
yet he entrusted himself to his armed guards, that 
though he searched those who approached him to 
see if any had a weapon, yet he lived surrounded 
by men who carried weapons. He was forever 
fleeing from the unarmed to the armed and from the 
armed to the unarmed; from the people he protected 
himself by means of his bodyguard and from his 
bodyguard by means of his eunuchs. He had no 
one that he could trust, nor refuge to which he 
could turn so that he might live a single day without 
fear. He suspected everything he ate or drank, and 
had men to sample everything for him like so many 
scouts on a road beset by the enemy. Nay, he 
could not place confidence in his nearest and dearest, 
whether children or wife. Yet, difficult and grievous 
as the position of monarch was, he never wanted to 
get rid of it, nor could he. 

“Still, all human ills admit of this one consola- 
tion,” continued Diogenes—“ they may possibly 
come to an end. The prisoner in chains expects 
some time to be set free; it is not impossible for 
the exile to return to his home; and he who is sick 
can hope until the end comes for recovery. But the 
tyrant may not escape his condition; no, he cannot 
even so much as pray except it be for something else. 

1 Xerxes found near the Maeander river a plano-tree so 
beautiful that he presented it with golden ornaments and 
put it under the care of one of his Immortals, 
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Anyone who has suffered the loss of a friend by 
death believes in his heart that time will eventually 
heal his grief; but tyrants, on the contrary, find their 
troubles growing worse and worse; since it is not 
easy for a tyrant to reach old ag: and a tyrant’s 
old age is grievous, unlike that of the horse in the 
proverb.1 For his victims as well as those who 
despise him have multiplied, and he, owing to his 
own infirmities, cannot defend himself. 

“ Now all calamities are naturally more alarming 
in anticipation than they are gricvous in experi- 
ence, as is true of hunger, exile, imprisonment, or 
loss of civil rights; but if the fear of death were 
removed, then no further distress remains. For 
death in itself is so far from troubling those who have 
expericneed it, that they have no further grief at all. 
The fear of it, however, is so intense that many 
have anticipated the event. People on a storm- 
tossed ship have not waited for it to go down but 
have taken their own lives first; others have done 
the same when surrounded by the enemy, although 
they well knew that nothing worse than death 
awaited them. This is the evil plight that despots 
are ever in, both by day and by night. For con- 
demned criminals a stated day is set on which the 
must die, but tyrants are uncertain whether dea 
will come soon or the hour has already struck. No 
moment, not even the most fleeting, is free from 
this dread, but whether eating or sacrificing to the 
gods the tyrant must live in this fear. And if 
ever it occurs to such a ruler to seek diversion, 


1 Zenobius gives the proverb, ¢ poxovrs ta peiova 
xin” triBadde—"'To e ageing bore’ assign the lesser 
courses. 
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even in the enjoyments of love, no matter how 
intense the passion, his mind dwells on death, imagin- 
ing that perhaps he will be slain by the very object 
of his love, and with this fear he must quaff his wine 
and with it must lay himself down tosleep. And so, 
in my opinion, the tyrant is happy only at the 
moment when he is struck down, since it is then 
that he is freed from his greatest evil. 

“But the most absurd thing of all is this: Other 
men realize that their condition is hopeless and 
so do not suffer long when death is possible for 
them; but tyrants, though suffering from the 
greatest evils, imagine that they are surrounded 
by the greatest blessings, presumably because they 
are deceived by the opinions of others who have not 
had experience of ruling. God has inflicted tyrants 
with this ignorance that they may hold out under 
their punishment. Again, to the prosperous life 
seems more worth living and death correspondingly 
more bitter, while those in adversity seem to find 
life harder to endure and to welcome death more 
gladly. But for tyrants both are harder than for 
others, since in life they have far less happiness than 
those who eagerly long to die, and yet they fear death 
as if they were getting the greatest enjoyment out 
of life. “And if things pleasurable naturally afford 
greater delight when they are rare but become 
repulsive to those who have the continuous enjoy- 
ment of them, and if evils that never cease are 
naturally harder to bear; then we may almost say 
that both these—the pleasurable and the painful—are 
always with the tyrant in such a way that he rarely 
ee ae A, 


1 pdvey Jacobs: wiv. 
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finds relief from pain and is never conscious of 
pleasure. Besides, he erage yA dreads the power 
of the rich and the craving of the poor for riches. 
Again, despots are the only persons who receive no 

for the favours they bestow; since people 
never think they get enough, while those who 
fail to get what they want hate them above all 
others. 

“The most disliked man, too, is he who has 
acquired great wealth unjustly; hence no man 
is more disliked than a tyrant. And furthermore, 
he is obliged to show favours to those about him, 
pr edi, will perish most speedily. But it is 
not casy to give to many repeatedly without taking 
from others. Accordingly, the men whom hedespoils 
are his enemies, while his beneficiaries eye him 
with suspicion and seek to be rid of him as soon 
as possible. What is far removed from him he 
fears because of its remoteness; what is near, because 
it is close to him; from those at a distance he looks 
for war, from those near at hand, treachery. Peace 
he considers undesirable because it leaves men idle, 
and war, because he is obliged to disturb his subjects 
by raising money and compelling them to take the 
field as well. So when there is war, tyrants want 
peace; and when peace has been made, they at once 
scheme for war. When the people have all the 
comforts of life, they fear their insolence ; when hard 
times come, they fear their wrath. They feel that it 
is safe neither to leave the country nor to stay at 
home, neither to appear in public nor to live in 
seclusion, nay, not even to set foot where they may 
ce ee 

3 Emperins: 58, 
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do so in safety, and that plotting and treachery 
menace them on every side. Every one of them calls 
to mind the deaths of tyrants and all the conspiracies 
that have ever been formed against them; he 
imagines that they are all coming his way, and is as 
terror-stricken as if he were doomed to all those 
deaths ; and he is always wanting to look on every side 
and to turn around, as though he might be struck 
from any quarter; but this is the very thing he 
may not do from shame and fear at once. For the 
more apparent the tyrant’s fear, the more do men 
conspire against him through scorn of his cowardice. 
He lives, therefore, like one shut up in a narrow cell 
with swords hanging over his head and others, just 
touching the skin, fixed all about him. So closely 
indced about the tyrant’s soul as well as his body 
are the swords set that Tantalus in Hades has a far 
easier time of it, Tantalus, who is said 


*to dread the rock that sways above his head.’ + 


Tantalus at least has no further dread: of death, 
while the tyrant suffers in life that fate which men 
ascribe to Tantalus in the other world. 

‘Now for those who have made themselves tyrants 
of but a single city or a small country it is not im- 
possible to flee from their realm and live in seclu- 
sion elsewhere—yet no one has any fondness for a 
tyrant, but only hatred and suspicion, and everyone 
is ready to surrender him to his victims—those, 
however, who rule over many cities and peoples and 

1 From Euripides’ Orestes, 6. 


2 tévat Cobet: elva. 
* copupis in MSS. of Euripides, Orestes 6, 
* 5¢ after robros deleted by Capps. 
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Capps. 
4 uly added by Arnim. anodes Dindorf: dxodos 
* b¢ before oddity deleted by Wilamowitz. 
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over a boundless territory, as the Persian king does, 
cannot escape, even though they come to compre- 
hend their evil plight and some god remove their 
ignorance from them. It seems, then, that the 
tyrant’s life would never be safe, not even if he 
were to become bronze or iron, but that even then 
he would be destroyed by being broken to pieces 
or melted down. 

“Tf you talk with him boldly, he is angered 
and fears your frankness; if you converse with him 
meekly and deferentially, he suspects your meek- 
ness. He feels that he is being insulted by those 
who treat him as an equal and deceived by those 
who are more obsequious. Censure, too, stings him 
far more than it does others because he, a sovereign, 
is spoken ill of; nor is he pleased with praise 
either, for he does not think that the speaker is 
sincere in his praise. Then, of the fairest and 
most useful of all treasures he has the greatest lack ; 
for friendship and good-will he can expect from no 
one; nay, keepers of savage lions will love these 
brutes sooner than they who court and approach 
tyrants will love them. 

“J, however,” says Diogenes, “‘go by night 
whithersoever I will and travel by day unattended, 
and I am not afraid to go even through an army 
if need be, without the herald’s staff, yea, and amid 
brigands; for I have no enemy, public or private, 
to block my way. If all the gold, all the silver, 
and all the copper should give out, that would 
not injure me in the least. And if an earthquake 


— 


5 of before rods deleted by Reiske. 
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lays all the houses low as happened once in Sparta,? 
and all the sheep are killed so that not a single 
man has wherewithal to clothe himself, and want 
overwhelms not only Attica but Boeotia as well and 
the Peloponnesus and Thessaly, as it is said to have 
done aforetime, I shall fare none the worse nor be 
the more destitute. For how much more naked shall 
I be than I am now, how much more homeless? I 
shall find all the food I need in apples, millet, barley, 
vetches, the cheapest of lentils, acorns roasted in 
the ashes, and cornel-berries, on which Homer® says 
Circe feasted Odysseus’ comrades and on which even 
the largest animals can subsist.” 


1 In 464 B.c. an earthquake is said to havo killed 20,000 
people and left only five houses standing in Sparta. 
2 Homer, Odyssey 10. 241-3. 
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THE SEVENTH OR EUBOEAN 
DISCOURSE 


Tho seventh Discourse belongs to the later period of Dio’s 
life, as the reference to himself as an old man and the style 
show. It scoms to have been delivered in Rome. 

This Discourse falls naturally into two parts: first, the 
story of the simple hunters in the wilds of Euboea—a very 
popular one that at an early period was separated from the 
Test of the Discourse—second, a descripton of the life Dio 
would have the poor lead in the cities and the difficulties 
they havo to contend with, and, finally, of the social evils 
that should be remedied. 

The portrayal of the conditions in the country and in the 
cities a his time is very instructive for the historian who 
would become acquainted with that period of history and 
gain some insight into the causes that led to the downfall 
of the Roman Empire. 


7. ETBOIKOS H KTNHPOs 


1 Té8e py abrds dav, ob map’ érépwy dxotcas, 
Sipyjoopat, isws yap od pdvov mperBuTixoy 
modvdoyia kal 7d pndeva SwOeicOa padiws raov 
éumurrovtay Adywv, mpos 58 7H mperButixd 
tuxov dy ely xal ddnrixdrv. atriov &é, brs word 
tuxoy dupotepor menovOacw dy ode andas 
Héuvnvra, ep & ody ols dvdpdot eal ovtiva 
Biov tor cuvéBarov dv péoy cyeddy te tH 
“BaAdee, 

2 ‘Ervyyavor pév awd Xiov mepatodpevos pera 
tivav dhitov ew tis Gepiwijs Gpas év pixp@ 
mavreras dxario, yetmdvos 68 yevouévou 
Naren ads cal worms SieradOnuev pds Ta Kotha 
tis EvBoias: 7d wey 8) axatiov eis tpaxty twa 
alytadav bd trois xpnuvots éxBaddvres biéhOer- 
pay, adrol 82 drreyaipnoray mpos Twas Tmoppupels 
Upoppodvras érl rH} wAynolov yd, Kuxelvous 

3 cuvepydter as Stevoodvro abtod pévovtes. kata- 
AethGels 8%) ydvos, ovx Syav els rlva wodw 
cwbjcopat, Tapa Thy Oddatray draws érhavw- 





+ The dangerous east coast of tho southorn part of Eub 
80 callod because of the great inward bend by the coast, 
line. A part of the Persian floot was dostroyed thoro after 
the battle of Artemisium. Seo Herod. 8, 14, Strabo 10, p. 445, 
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THE EUBOEAN DISCOURSE, OR 
THE HUNTER 


I satt now relate a personal experience of mine}; 
not merely something I have heard from others. 
Perhaps, indeed, it is quite natural for an old man 
to be garrulous and reluctant to drop any subject 
that occurs to him, and possibly this is just as true 
of the wanderer as of the old man. The reason, I 
dare say, is that both have had many experiences 
that they find considerable pleasure in recalling. 
Anyhow I shall describe the character and manner 
of life of some people that I met in practically the 
centre of Greece. 

It chanced that at the close of the summer season 
I was crossing from Chios with some fishermen in a 
very small boat, when such a storm arose that we 
had great difficulty in reaching the Hollows of 
Euboea! in safety. The crew ran their boat up 
a rough beach under the cliffs, where it was 
wrecked, and then went off to a company of purple- 
fishers 2 whose vessel was anchored in the shelter 
of the spur of rocks near by, and they planned to 
stay there and work along with them. So I was left 
alone, and not knowing of any town in which to 
seek shelter, I wandered aimlessly along the shore 


2 Mon who dredged up the shell-fish from which the purple 
dye was made, ' 
207 
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pny, et rod rivas 4 mapatdéovtas Oppobvras 
Worus, mpoedpruOas b8 cuvyrdy dvOpaTeay pav 
ovdiva édpwv émitvyydvw 88 étidm veworl 
kara rod xpnuvod mertaxdrs Tap’ adriy thy 
paxlav, bro ray Kupdtor watonéve, dvodvet 
étt. Kab per odvyov sSoka traxis dxohcas 
xuvav avodev pods mas bid tov Hyov Tov dao 

4'rijs Oaddrrns. mpoedOwv 88 cal mpoBas mavu 
Mew Gs mpos te bYyrdov rovs te xivas op 
nmopnpévous xal SiaGéovtas, if’ dv etxatov 
droBiacbéy 7d Sdov drécPat xara Tod Kpyuvod, 
wal per’ ddXbyov dvdpa, kuvnyérny tird Tis ews 
kal tis oTodis, Ta yévaa by) Kopavta ob 
dathas ovSé dyevvdds éFdmicBev, ofous et “IAcov 
"Opnpds dyow erBeiv Evfoéas, oxwmrov, uot 
Soxciv, Kai xatayedav Ort tev addwv ’Axardv 
Karas éyovtwy olde é& huloous éxduav, 

5 Kat dumpara ws, "Ad Hh, d Eeive, rHdé 
mov detyovra Ehapov xarevonoas; Kwyw mpos 
avrov, “Lxeivos, &pny, ev 7@ wrvbov Hén- wal 
ayayov eka. édevoas ody abrdvy ex ris 
Gardrrns 76 Te Séoua eFéderpe payaipa, xapod 

vray Pdvovros bcov olds Te Hv, Kai TOY oxEXaV 
dmorepov Ta dricOia éxomley dua 7H Sépmare. 
mapexare 58 xdpe cvvaxodovbelv Kal cuvertta- 

6 cba: rdy xpedyr elvat 82 ob paxpay thy olxnow. 
“Enera éwbev rap’ jpiv, edn, xowmnBels Akers 
ért thy Oddatray, ws Ta ye viv ob Erte Trdia, 


cal pi tobro, elre, poBnOjs. Bovroiuny 8 adv 


2 See Iliad 2. 536, 642. The Abantes montioned by Homer 
wore tho anciont inhabitants of Euboca. 
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on the chance that I might find some boat sailing 
by or riding at anchor. I had gone on a consider- 
able distance without seeing yi when I chanced 
upon a deer that had just fallen over the cliff and 
lay in the wash of the breakers, lapped by the 
waves and still breathing. And soon I thought I 
heard the barking of dogs above, but not clearly, 
owing to the roar of the sea. On going forward and 
guining an elevated position with great difficulty, 

saw the dogs baffled, running to and fro, and 
inferred that their quarry, being hard pressed by 
them, had jumped over the cliff. Then, soon after, 
I saw a man, a hunter, to judge by his appearance 
and dress; he wore a beard on his healthy face, and 
not simply hair at the back of his head in mean and 
base fashion, as Homer says the Euboeans did? 
when they went against Troy, mocking and ridiculing 
them, it seems to me, because, while the other 
Greeks there made a good appearance, they had 
hair on only half the head. 

Now this man hailed me, saying, “ Stranger, have 
you seen a deer running anywhere haresiouts? id 
And I replied, ‘‘ Yonder it is this minute, in the 
surf,” and I took him and showed it to him. So he 
dragged it out of the sea, ripped off the skin with 
his knife while I lent a helping hand as best I could. 
Then, after cutting off the hind quarters, he was 
about to carry them away along with the hide, 
when he invited me to come along and dine upon 
the venison with him, adding that his dwelling was 
not far away. “And then in the morning,” he 
continued, “after you have rested with us, you 
shall come back to the sea, since the present is no 
weather for sailing. Yet do not worry about that,” 
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Byorye eal pera wrévre Hucpas Anka Tov dvepov: 
GAN ob padiov, elrev, Stay obtws mecOH Ta 
dxpa ris EvSolas tro ray vedady ws ye viv 
Katerdnupeva opds. Kat dua rp@ra pe dmddev 
8) wat Bras éxet carnréxOyy, war el pty dtepOdpy 
7 mrotov. Mixpov iw mavredas, épyv, dArréwv 
twhy Treparoupévey, Kiyo pévos Evvérdeov bd 
7 omovdss rivos. SrecbOcdtpy 8 Guws ert rv yi 
exmecév, Otxovy pddiov, iby, dAdws Spa yp 
ds dypia kal cxdypa tijs vijoou ta mpos 76 
médayos. Tair’, elev, dott ra Kotra ris 
Rifolas Aeydpera, drov KatevexOcioa rads obx 
dy bt cabeiny oravios 88 opfovra: kal tédv 
avOparrev tivés, et wt dpa, Bowen bpets, Edadpol 
mayreras wréovres. add’ iO wal pndev Selons. 
vov pay éx Tis xaxoTabeias dvaxtijcn cavrov 
els atlprov Sé, 6 re dy } Suvardy, eryperyodpeba 
8 Bras cubis, eed} oe eyvapev lak, Soxeis 
8é por tev dorixdy elval tes, od vairns abd 
pydrns, GNAG wordju tina doBiverav rod 
cmparos dobeveiv corxas dard ris layvdrntos. 
"Ey 8&8 doperos xorovPouvy ob yap ém- 
BovrevOjvai more Eeica, ovdev Eywv 4 paddrov 
Digdriov. xal modrgadxig per 8) kal adror7e 
ereipdOny ev trois rovovrors maipots, &re ev dry 
owveyel, atap ody 8) Kab rote, os ~ore mevia 
xXpiima TH ove iepdv wal dovrov, Kal oddels 
adixel, ore ye fyrrov 4H) robs Ta Knpixeta Exov- 
0 ras: ws $i Kal rove Cappy elrdpnv. jv? 8 
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he continued, “ I should be- content to have the 
wind die down after full five days, but that is not 
likely when the peaks of the Euboean mountains are 
so capped with clouds as you see them now.” And 
at the same time he asked me whence I came, how 
I had landed there, and whether the boat had not 
been wrecked. ‘‘It was a very small one,” I replied, 
“belonging to some fishermen who were crossing 
over, and I, their only passenger, sailed with them on 
urgent business, but all the same it ran aground and 
was wrecked.” “‘ Well, it could not easily have been 
otherwise,” he replied; “ for see, how wild and rugged 
the part of the island is that faces the sea. ese * 
are what they call the Hollows of Zuboea, where a 
ship is doomed if it is driven ashore, and rarely are 
any of those aboard saved cither, unless, of course, 
like yon they sail in a very light craft. But come 
and have no fear. To-day you shall rest after your 
trying experience, but to-morrow we shall do our 
best to get you out safely, now that we have come 
to know you. You look to me like a man from the 
city, not a sailor or worker on the land, nay, you 
seem to be suffering from some grievous infirmity 
of body, to judge by your leanness.” 

I followed him gladly without fear of any treachery, 
since I had nothing but a shabby cloak. Now I had 
often found in other situations like this—for I was 
continually roaming about—and I certainly did in 
this one, that poverty is in reality a sacred and in- 
violable thing and no one wrongs you; yes, much less 
than they wrong those who carry the herald’s wand, 


2 woAAty Arnim: GAA. 
2 dre Exwy odSty A Gaddror iudrioy before qr deleted by 
Reisko, 
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oe tt wep rertapdkovra otddia mpds Td 
‘aplov. 

‘Os obv éBabifowen, Supyetrd pot xata thy 
odoy Ta a ad ge - vo Biov bv &m 
peta yuvaceds abtod xal maidwv. ‘Hyeis ydp, 
eon, Bo écpév, & Ebve, rov adrdv estore 
torov. €xouer St yuvaixas GAAjprwv adedpas 
kal maiéas é& avrdv viods Kal Ouyatépas. 
COpev Be dard Orfpas ws 7d word, wixpdy te THe 
ryis éwepyatopevot, 1d yap yoplov od« éorw 
hudrepov obte Tarp@or ovTE nucts ExTHodpeba, 
adr4 Hoay of rarépes Hudv éhevGepor pév, TévyTes 
Stoby hrrov jpdy, wrcGob Bouxdrot, Bods véuovres 
avbpos waxapiou rav évOdvde twos ee Tis vijou, 
todas pév ayédas Kal trmwv cal Body xexty- 
pévov, mwoddds 88 oipvas, modrobs 88 kal 
xarods? aypovs, word 82 Gra xpryjuara, Eip- 
mavra 68 rata ta don. od 84 droPavavtos eal 
ths obcias SnpavOeions—dact 88 «ab adriv 
amodécbat bia ta ypijuata bd tof Bacikéas— 
Thy pev ayedny choos amijacay bore caraxdyras, 
arpos 8 1H ayy Kal Ta Hyuérepa arra Botsea, kai 
rov pucOov ovdels amodédwxe. ToTE 8} e& 
dydyens adtob ratepelvaper, obrep ériyouey Tas 
Bods Exovres nai rwas cenvas memounpévor Kai 
avai out Ethov od peyddny ovde loyupdy, 
pocxyav Svexev, ds dv oluar mpds abré mov rd 
Oépos, Tod pav yap yetmdvos év rots medio 
événoper, vouny ixavny éxovres Kal moddy yurdv 
droxeipevoy' tod b@ Gépovs dmrndavvouev els ra 


2 So Dindorf : xadods 2 wal woAAods, 
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And so I followed without misgiving on this occasion. 
And it was about five miles to his place. 

As we proceeded on our way he told me of his 
circumstances and how he lived with his wife and 
children. “ There are two of us, stranger,” he said, 
“who live in the same place. Each is married to 
a sister of the other, and we have children by them, 
sons and daughters. We live by the chase for the 
most part work but a small bit of land. You 
see, the place does not belong to us: we did not 
inherit it or get it by our own efforts. Our fathers, 
though free, were just as poor as we are—hired 
herdsmen tending the cattle of a wealthy man, one 
of the residents of the island here, a man who 
owned many droves of horses and cattle, many flocks, 
many good fields too and many other possessions 
together with all these hills. Now when he died and 
his property was confiscated—they say he was put to 
death by the emperor! for his wealth—they at once 
drove off his prs. § to be butchered, and in ‘addition 
to his stock our own few cattle, and, as for our 
wages, no one has ever paid them. At that time, 
then, we* stayed of necessity at the place where 
we happened to have had our cattle and had built 
certain huts and an enclosure of palings for the 
calves, not very large or racing byes what would 
do for the summer, I suppose; for in the winter we 
grazed our cattle in the flat lands, where we had 
Bey of pasturage and a good deal of hay put 
up; but in the summer we would drive them into 


+ Domitian. 

2 The word “we” refers to the two herdsmen left behind 
after the confiscation, and their families, of one of which the 
speaker was a member. 
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kal mpd, cumordpevos UAdKrouy Te Kab tuvvor, 
darwep dv el mpads dvOpwrov gudyovro. ryevouevor 
88 70d atuatos Kal cvdv xal Nagew cal tay 
Kpeay trodrddxts colores, dre perapavOdvovres 
Kpéacw avri puattns OeoOat, Tov pe euemda- 
pevot ef rote ddoin 71,2 drrote 88 pur}, wewavres, 
padrov 8y 7H Towoure mpocetyoy eal rd pawws- 
pévov edimxor Tay OpoLws, Kal Oopts dunyéry Kab 
txvous ja@dvovro, xal amé8noav avti Bovxodkwy 
Tovbrot Teves byepabels wal Bpabirepor Onpev-' 
ral. 

Xeipdrvos 5@ éredovros Epyov piv ovder jv 
mepnvds avrots obte els dotu xataBaow oijre els 
xopny teva dpakdpevoe 8t rag canvas emipedréc- 
Tepoy Kal Thy avdny muxvotépay oujoartes, 
psi Sceyévovto, kal Td ywpiov éxeivo mav 
elpydcavro, xat ris Ofpas ) yecweptvy pdov 
éyiyvero. Ta yap ixyn daveperepa, as dy dy 
bypd TH eddes onnawopevar Se yedv cal 
Tdavu tyravyh wapéyet, bore adder Sei Cyrodvra 
mpayyara eye, domep 6800 hepotans én’ aird, 
nat Ta Onpia wadrdov re brropéver dxvobvrat gore 
8 rt kal Aayds wal Sopxabas ev tals edvais 
xatahauSdverv. obras bi) td am’ éxeivou b:é- 
pewar, ovdev ers mpoadenBévres Grov Biov, Kat 
para happened iri nad sd ee es 

repos thy alto Ouyarépa. reOvijeacr b8 
adieu mépuot oyeddy, ty we TOMA 
Déyovres® & BeBioxecar, lexupor $8 ere nat véor 

~sal yervaion TA o@para. Tav &8 pyTépwr % eur 
mepleatw. 
3 gfrov after 71, deleted by Emperius. 
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late, they would rally to the attack, barking and 
fending him off, as if they were fighting a man. 
And so, from tasting the blood of boars and deer 
and often eating their flesh, they changed their 
habits late in life and learned to like meat instead 
of barley-bread, gorging themselves with it whenever 
any game was caught and going hungry otherwise, 
till they finally gave more attention to the chase, 
pursued with equal zest every animal they sighted, 
began to pick up the scent and trails in some way 
or other, and thus changed from shepherd dogs into 
a sort of late-trained and rather slow hunting dogs. 

“Then when winter came on, there was no work 
in sight for the men whether they came down to 
town or to a village. So after making their huts 
tighter and the yard fence closer, they managed 
to get along and worked the whole of that plot, 
and the winter hunting proved easier. The tracks 
were naturally clearer, because printed on the damp 
ground, and the snow made them visible at a great 
distance, so that there was no need of a troublesome 
search, since a high-road, as it were, led to them, 
and the quarry was sluggish and waited longer. It 
is possible, besides, to catch hares and gazelles in 
their lairs. In this way, then, our fathers lived 
from that time on, no longer having any desire for 
a different kind of life. And they married us their 
sons to wives, each giving his own daughter. The 
two old men died about a year ago, counting the 
many years they had lived, but being still strong 
and youthful and vigorous of body. Of the mothers 
mine is yet living. 


2 Adyovres Reiske: ZAeyor, 
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'O pav ody Erepos hydv oddera@more cis wokw 
xatéBn, wevrijxovra &rn yeyouds éyd Se dis 
pévov, &rak piv bre mais peta Tod mazpos 
drrpplea thy dyddny elyoper' dorepov 8 Hxé res 
dpyipiov airav, dowep eyovrds rh Kerevov 
axorovbetv els Thy modu, uly 58 dpydprov pev 
ote fy, GAN dre@pordpny pi) Exe et 88 ur}, 
Sedoxévar dv. eFevicaper 58 abrov as pdvvdpueba 
kdddora’ wad dv0 edddera Séppata eSoxaper 
Ki jeorovOnca «is Thy mod. » yap 
dvayxn elvar tov Erepov édOeiv wat b8dgae repl 
ToUTMY. 

Eloy obv, ola xa mpdrepov, olxias moddas 
kal peyddas Kal reixos tEwOev Kaprepdv xal 
oleipard teva tyyrd xal tetpdyova év 
7H relxyet,? al rola morra oppobyra 
bomep ev Muyn® xara wodMy jouxlav. Toro 
$2 dvOd8e ode eorw odSapod Sov karnvéxOns 
Kat Sid rodro ai vijes GroduvTar. Tada oby 
écpav nab rodty dxdov dv taitG* cvrerpypévov 
kai BopuBov dujsyavov kab xpavyjy, Sore euol 
eSéxovy mdvres mdyerBas Grjroe. dye ody 
pe mpbs twas tpyovras xal elms yeddv, Otros 
dori ep’ by pe eréuyrare. yer 5 ovden et pi} 
ye Thy kéuny Kal oxnviv pdra loyupdv Eudwv. 
ol 88 dpyovres els 73 Oéarpov éBadiLov, xdryd ody 
avrots. To 8& Odarpév dotw dowep pdpayt 
KotNov, TAHY oF paxpor éxarépwaber, dhAG oTpOY- 
ytrov €F juioous, obx avtéuaror, Gdn’ @Bxoboun- 

2 xdadora Dindorf: wédvora. 


2 sobs wipyous aftor relxer deleted by Geel. 
* by 7G Aides after wy deleted by Cobet. 
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“ Now the other one of us has never yet been to 
town, though he is fifty years old, and I only twice 
—once when I was Suh a boy, with my father, 
when we had the cattle; and later on a man came 
demanding money, under the impression that we 
had some, and bade us follow him to the city. Now 
we had no money and swore on oath that we had 
not, adding that otherwise we would have given it. 
We entertained him as best we could and gave him 
two deerskins, and I followed him to the city; for 
he said it was necessary for one of us to go and 
explain this matter. 

“ Now, as on my former trip, I saw many large 
houses and a strong surrounding wall with a number 
of lofty square structures* on the wall and many 
boats lying in complete calm at anchor in a lake 
asitwere. There is nothing like that anywhere here 
where you put in, and that is why the ships are 
wrecked. Now that is what I saw, and a big 
crowd herded in together and a tremendous uproar 
and shouting, so that I thought they were all fight- 
ing with one another. Well, he brought me before 
certain magistrates and said with a laugh, ‘ This is 
the man you sent me for. He has nothing but his 
long hair and a hut of very strong timber.’ Then 
the officials went into the theatre® and I with 
them. The theatre is hollow like a ravine, except 
that it is not long in two directions but semi- 
circular, and not natural but built of stone. But 


2? Carystus or Chalcis is thought of. % fe. towers. 
* Theatres were common all over Greece, and podlie 
mootings woro genorally held in them. Of. Acts 19, 29 


* rabr@ Reiske: rovry. 
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pévov ALBois. tows 5é pou xatayedas bre cor 
Sinyodpar cadas eiSdre radra. 

Ilpatov yey oy rodty Twa xpdvoy Grda rid 
Expartev 6 bxdos, nal Bde ore pév mpgdos Kab 
idapot mdvres, erawwodvrés twas, more Se 
odidpa nal dpyikws. Fv 88 toito yaherov 7d 
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éEémAnrrov ols dvéxpayov, date of piv adtayv 
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im rod PoBov. eyd 8 Kal adros dak dAbyou 
xatémecov tard Tis Kpavyijs, domep KrAUswvos 
ealdyys 4 Bpovris emtppaysions. dadrdor Bé 
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prwata, of 88 aoddods Adyous. Kal Tov wey 
Hovey modty tiva xpdvov, Tois b& eXadérasvov 
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"Brel 88 kabboracdy mote Kai jouyla éyéveto, 
mapiyayov x&pé. ead elré tus, Odrds eorw, & 
divSpes, t&v xaproupévav tiv ‘Snuociay ryfv 
mora ern od pdvov avros, ddd Kal 6 Tarijp 
abtod mpérepov, kal katavépover 7a huérepa Spy 
wat yeopyodat Kal Onpedovas Kad olxias év@xobo- 
prhcact ToArAs Kal dumrédous eumeputedxace xal 
Gra TwOMa Eyovew dyald obre Tiwhy Kata- 
Barévres obSevt ris yijs ovre Swpedy apd rob 
Srjuou NaBdvres. trép tivos yap dv wal EraBov; 
éyovres 82 7a yérepa cal mdovrodvres oiire 
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perhaps you are laughing at me for telling you 
what you know perfectly well. 

“Now at first the crowd deliberated on other 
matters for a considerable while, and they kept up 
a shouting, at one time in gentle fashion and all of 
them in cheerful mood, as they applauded certain 
speakers, but at other times with vehemence and in 
wrath. This wrath of theirs was something terrible, 
and they at once frightened the men against whom 
they raised’ their voices, so that some of them ran 
about begging for mercy, while others threw off 
their cloaks through fear. I too myself was once 
almost knocked over by the shouting, as though a 
tidal wave or thunder-storm had suddenly broken 
over me, And other men would come forward, or 
stand up where they were, and address the multi- 
tude, sometimes using a few words, at other times 
making long speeches. To some of these they 
would listen for quite a long time, but at others 
they were an as soon as they opened their 
mouths, and my would not let them so much as 
cheep. 

i But when they finally settled down and there 
was quiet, they brought me forward. And someone 
cried out, ‘ This man, sirs, is one of the fellows who 
have been enjoying the use of our public land for 
many years, and not only he but his father before 
him, ey graze their cattle on our mountains, 
farm and hunt, have built many houses, have set 
out vines, and enjoy many other advantages without 
paying rent to anybody for the land or ever having 
received it from the people as a gift. For what. pray, 
would they ever have received jt? And though they 
occupy what is ours and are wealthy, yet they have 
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evroupylay emote ehecrovpyncay obdenlav obte 
poipdy tia Uroredodoe Tay yeyvouevwr, adr’ 
Gredels Kal arevrodpyntar Satedodow, Somep 
evepyérar Tis Tédews. oluae 5é, &bn, pndé 

29 ermrubévar wamote adtods évOdde. Kaya «yvé- 
vevoa, 6 d8dydosdyéracer ts ede, Kal d Aéyou 
exetvos dpyloOn emi rH yédrwre Kal por édoudo- 
petro, brerta émiarpéyas, Ei obv, én, S0xettadra 
obras, ob dy POdvosev Emavres ra Kore Stap- 
ardoavres, of ev TA Xphpata Tis TdrEws, Gomep 
dpérer cad vOv mowodol rwes, of 88 Thy xepar 
xaraverpdpevos pi) weloavres pas, day émurpé- 
apnre tots Onplors tourors mpoiKa éyew mhéov 
xia wréBpa ois TIS dptorns, bev bpiv tore 
peg xoluixas ’Artixds oltou apPavew Kat’ 
diySpa. 

30 "Eyd 82 dxovoas éyédaca baov eduvapny 
péyestov. ro S8 wAHOos ovxér éydtwr, domep 
mporepov, aan’ dopvBovr. 6 88 dv6pwtros* 
éxadéraive wal Sewdy euPrAras els ewe elmer, 
‘Opare tiv elpwvelav xal tiv bBpw rod 
xabdppatos, &; xatayedG mdvy Opacéws; bv 
amdyew bdyou Sia Kal Tov Kowavdy avrod. 
mpOdvopar yap Sio elvar tods xopupalous Tay 
xareiinpitov dracav oxeddv Ti ev rols dpe 

31 xwpav. oluar yap abrois pydé tov vavaylor 
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never performed any public service, nor do they 
pay any tax on what they make, but live free from 
taxes and public services as though they were bene- 
factors of the city. Yes, and I believe,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that they have never come here before.’ 
I shook my head,* and the crowd laughed when they 
saw. This laughing enraged the speaker and he 
abused me roundly. Then turning toward the audi- 
ence once more, he said,‘ Well, then, if these doings 
meet with your approval, we had all better lose no 
time in looting the public property, some of us taking 
the city’s money, just as certain individuals are even 
now doing, no doubt, and others squatting upon the 
land without your consent, if you are going to let 
these backwoodsmen hold without payment more 
than 250 acres of the best land, from which you 
hae get three Attic measures? of grain per 
ead. 


“When I heard this, I laughed as loud as I could. 
The crowd, however, did not laugh as before but 
became very noisy, while the fellow grew angry, and 
giving me a fierce look, said, ‘Do you see the de- 
ceitfuluess and impudence of the scamp and how 
insolently he mocks me? I have a mind to have 
him and his partner dragged off to prison; for I 
understand that there are two ringleaders of this 
gang that has seized practically all the land in the 
mountains. Yes, and I do not believe they keep 


2 Literally, ‘threw my head up (or back).” With the 
Grocks this indicated denial or dissent just as shaking the 
head docs with us. 

* Tho Attic measure or choinix was nearly a quart. 





1 § bhrop after &/0pwros deleted by Cobet, 
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améyecOar tov éxdorore éxremrivtov, omép 
abras oxeddv te tas Kadnpidas oleodvras. 
nébev yap obrws wodutedeis dypods, Haddov 88 
Bras Kdpas xatecxevdcavto Kal TocobTov 
wrijOos Bocenpdtov kai Sevyn xat dvdpdroéba ; 
nat Sets 88 Tows pate abrod ri éFauida as 
atry wad rd Sépya d Pajrvbe Seipo evarduevos 
ris Suerépas vexev dardrys, ds aroxds Sidon Ste 
war obdev Eyav. dy wey ydp, bn, BMrrav abrov 
puxpod Sé8orea, omep oluat Tov Naumov opav 
ard rod Kanpéws jeovra, Kat yap olpa 
mupoetev adrov ams tay axpawy ois mheovew 
bros édenintwow els tas mérpay. Taira be 
exelvou déyovtos Kab wOMAd apds ToUTaLs, o pe 
Syros Hyptodro eye 88 jrrdpour wad ededoixery pu} 
rh pe épydowyrat Kaxdv. 

TlaperOay 88 ddros tis, ds epalvero, errvevxeljs 
dvOpwros dad re Tav Nya ods élrre Kal ard 
Tod oxnparos, Tparov piv jtlov cwmijoat 7b 
mrIOos: Ka eovornoav: erecta ele TH povi 
mpdws Sri obBiv abixodow of tiv dpyhy Tis 
xopas epyatspevor rab xatackevatovres, GdAd 
rotvarriou érraivov Sixatas dy tuyyxdvoey> Kab Sei 
ph trois olxoSopote: wal puretover thy Snpooiay 
ye xarers yey, ard ois xatapOeipovow. 
rel ead vov, pn, & avdpes, oxeddv te Ta Svo 
pépn ris ySpas judy epnpd? éore 50 dpérevdy 
re 50 Kal ddvyavOpwriav, Kaya TOMA Kernan 

1 Ema PAlugk: dpewd. 
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their hands off the wrecks that are cast up from 
time to time, living as they do almost above the 
rocks off Cape Caphereus.1 Where, otherwise, did 
they get such valuable fields, nay, rather, entire 
villages, and such numbers of cattle and draught 
animals and slaves? Perhaps, too, you note how 
x his blouse is and the skin he put on to come 
ere in order to deceive you with the notion that 
he is evidently a beggar and has nothing. For my 
part, said he, when I look at him, I am almost 
frightened, as I fancy I should be if I saw Nauplius * 
come from Caphercus. I believe he flashes mariners 
a signal from the heights so as to decoy them on 
to the rocks.’ While he said this and much more 
besides, the crowd grew ugly, while I was sore 
perplexed and afraid they might do me some 
mischief. 

“Then another person came forward, a good 
kindly man, to judge from the words he spoke and 
from his appearance. He first asked the people to be 
silent, and they became silent, and then in a quiet 
tone he said that they who tilled the country’s idle 
land and got it into shape did no bie but, on 
the contrary, deserved commendation. ey should 
not be angry at those who built upon public land and 
planted trees upon it, but at those who injured it. 
* At this moment, sirs,’ he said, ‘almost two-thirds of 
our land is a wilderness because of neglect and lack 
of population. I too own many acres, as I imagine 

lA east 
of A rocky dangerous promontory at the south. corner 

* ing of Euboea. In revenge for the death of his son 
Palam ‘at Troy through tho treachery of Odysseus, he 


lighted beacon fires on the promontory as the Greeks were 
returning and lured many of their ships to destruction. 
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mA pa, womep oluar xal Edros Tis, ob pdvor ev 
trois Speci, GAA wal ev rots qwediwois, & ef Tes 
€0édot yewpyeiv, od pdvov dv mpoixa Soinv, ddr 
Kal apytpiov 7Séws mpooredécayu. SHrov yap 
ahs dual wiéovos akia yiyverat, xal dua idd dpaya 
xdépa olxounérn wal evepyds: 1 8 Epnpos ob 
Hovey dvaperes Krijua toils Exovow, ddrAd Kat 


. opddpa edeawov te xal Suoruyiay rid xarnyo- 
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poty tay Searorév. wore mos Soxet paddov 
érépous mporpérew, boous av ddvnoGe TOY Trodt- 
tov, epydterOar tis Snpoclas yijs dro\afdvras, 
Tods pev ddopmiy riva eyovras wrelw, rods 88 
mwévyntas, bonv dv Exacros } Suvarés, va piv 
H Te Xwpa évepyds 7) Kai TOY TOdTaY of BéXovTES 
vo Tay peyioTrwy damn pivot Kaxdy, dpyias 
wal wevias. ért Séea pev obv ern mpoika 
exévrav pera 88 rodtov tov ypdvov takdpevor 
poipay dAbyny mapsxérwoav ard tov Kaprdy, 
yay 8 trav Booxnudray pndév. édy 8é Tic 
Eévos yewpyi, wevte ern xal oboe yndty brote- 
Aotwrav, Gorepov 8 Serdovov } of wodtras. 
ds 82 dy ckepydontat ray Fever Siaxdova TrEOpa, 
woditny avroy elva, va ds mreloron dow ob 
mpodvpovpevot. 

"Exel viv ye wal ta mpo tay muAdY dypta 
TmavTeras éort cal aliaxypa Sewds, domep ev 
épnuia tH Babutdrp, oby ws mpodotioy modems: 
7a 8 ye évrds relyous omelperar ta trelora 
xal xatavéverat. oveoby dkiov, ky, Cavudoa 
Thy pyropwr, bre rods pev él TH Kadnpet 
Pirepyotvtas ev toils eoxdrors ris EdBolas 
SEmORSrEe tobds 88 7d yuuvdetoy yeopyoor- 
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some others do, not only in the mountains but also 
on the plains, and if anybody would till them, I 
should not only give him the chance for nothing but 
gladly pay money besides. For it is plain that they 
come more valuable to me, and at the same time 
the sight of land occupied and under cultivation is a 
gee one, while waste lands are not only a use- 
less possession to those who hold them, but very 
distressing evidence of some misfortune of their 
owners. Wherefore, I advise you rather to encour- 
age all the other citizens you can to take some of 
the public land and work it, those who have some 
capital taking more, and the poorer citizens as much 
as cach is able to handle, that your land may be in 
use, and the citizens who accept may be free from 
two very great evils—idleness and poverty. So let 
these men have it free for ten years, and after that 
period let them agree to pay a small portion from 
their produce but nothing from their cattle. If any 
alien takes up land, let him likewise pay nothing for 
the first five years, but after that twice as mu 
the citizens. And let any alien who shall put fifty 
acres under cultivation be made a citizen, in order 
to encourage as many as possible. 

“* At the present moment even the land just 
outside the city gates is quite wild and terribly 
unattractive, as though it were in the depths of a 
wilderness and not in the suburbs of a city, while 
most of the land inside the walls is sown or grazed. 
It is therefore surprising that orators trump up 
charges against the industrious people of Caphereus 
in the remote parts of Euboea, and yet hold that the 
men farming the gymnasium and grazing cattle in 
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Tas Kai THY dyopay Karavéwovtas obdéey otovrat 
mov Seviv. Bréwere yap abrol SijrrouBev bre 
7d yunvdotoy vuiy apoupay remoujacw, Sate 
tov ‘Hpaxdéa xal dd2rous dv8ptdvtas auyxvods 
trd tod Oépous daroxexpipbat, rods pev Fpdav, 
tous &8 Oedy al ott nad’ jyépay ra rod prjropos 
rovrov mpdBara Ewbev els thy dyopdv éuBddrct 
nal xatavéwerat Ta) wept 7d Boudevrijprov xal 
rh dpxeia: dare tods mpdtov® émiBnujcavras 
Févous rots pay xarayerday ris médews, rods 68 
oixreipe abriy. médw odv tara dxovcavtes 
dpyifovro mpos éxetvov wai éPopiSouv. 

Kal roaira wodv rods tadamepous lSudTas 
olerat Seiv drayayelv, Wa Shrov Ste pndels 
épydtnras 7d Aourdv, ANN’ of pév EEw Apored- 
wou, of & év tH wéde AwmobuTdaw, éuol be, 
$n, Sonet rodrous éav ed’ ols abrol remojxacw, 
inroredobvras Td Nourav Soov pérpiov, wept bé 
trav Ewrpocbev mpocddav cuyyvavat avrois, re 
Epnpov kal dypetov yewpyijoavtes Thy yi Kate- 
AdBovro, dav Se riphv Oddkwor xaraPareiv rod 
xwplou, dwobsc0a aitois ékdtrovos 7 adAas. 

Elrrévros 88 attod rovadra, made o && apyiis 
exetvog dvtédeyev, xal édotbopoivro éml modu. 
rédos 58 wal gue éxédevov eizreiv Gre Bovropat. 

Kal ti ye, Sdnv, Set Xéyew; [pds ra elpy- 
péva, elré tis tav KaOnpévwv. Ovdxodv eyo, 
Epny, Ste obbev adynBés dotw dv elpneev. eyo 
. ra added by Reiske. ? xpérov Soldon: xpérovus. 
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the market-place are doing nothing out of the way. 
You can doubtless see for yourselves that they have 
made your gymnasium into a ploughed field, so that 
the Heracles and numerous other statues are hidden 
7 the corn, some those of heroes and others those 
of gods. You see too, day after day, the sheep 
belonging to this orator invade the market-place 
at dawn and graze about the council chamber and 
the executive buildings. Therefore, when strangers 
first come to our city, they either laugh at it or 
pity it.” Now on hearing this they burst into a 
rage against that first speaker in his turn and made 
a great uproar, 

“©Yet though the accuser does such things, he 
thinks that humble and needy citizens ought to be 
haled off to prison, so that no one, forsooth, may do 
any work hereafter, but that those outside the city 
may live by brigandage and those within by thievery. 
I move,’ he continued, ‘ that we leave these men in 
possession of what they themselves have created, 
provided they pay a moderate tax hereafter, and 
that we cancel all arrears to date, since they tilled 
land that had been wild and valueless and gained 
possession in that way. If, however, they wish to 
pay a price for their farm, let us sell to them at a 
cheaper figure than to anybody else.’ 

“ When he had thus concluded, that first speaker 
again spoke in reply, and the two stormed at each 
other for a long time. But finally I was bidden to 
say whatever | wished. 

«© And what ought I to say?’ I asked. * Reply 
to what has been said,’ cried one from his seat. 
‘Well then, I declare,’ said I, ‘ that there is not 
one word of truth in what he has said. And as for 
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pév, & Gv8pes, dvdrma Suny, Ebny, dpav, dypors 
kal xdpas xal roradra prvapobvros. sues 88 
obre kouny Exouev ote immous obre bvous oltre 
Bois. elBe yap iv exew suas dca obros edeyev 

abd, tva Kat byiv ddxapev wal abtod rav 
paxapioy huey. xalrda vov 88 dvra juiv ixavd 
éoriv, & dv ef te BotrdeoOe Ad Bere Kdv wdvra 
eernTe, Hyets Erepa xrnodpeba, exh tobtm dé 
7h Oy émivecay. 

43 Elra érnpdra pe 6 dpyor tl Suvnadueda 
Soivar rH Sijum ; Kays, Técoapa, kyr, eNaipeva 
Séppata wévy ward. of 8 roAdO) adroy eryé- 
Aacav. 6 88 dpywy Hyavdernoe mpds pe. Th 
yap dpxea, &pnv, cxdnpd éorw kal ta Tpdyea 
ove dkia robrav, dda S¢ wadad, 72 88 pepe 
ara el 58 Bovdeobe, edxetva XdBere. mdruv 
ody wyavaxre kal &dn pe dypotxov elvat ray 

44 Teds. xdyd, Tddw, eirov, ad xal ot dypods 
éyers ; ode axovers dre dypods ode Eyouer ; 

“O 88 Hpdra ye ef tddavrov dedrepos Arrixdy 
Soivas Pérouper. dye 82 elrrov, Ody lorapev ta 
xpéa tyetss & 8 dv By Si8ouev. gore 8 brdiya 
& ddot, adda 8 dv 7G xawvd Enpd, ob word 
éxeivav yelpw, oxerides tadv Kab Ddipevo wal 

45 Gra yervaia xpéa. évradOa 5} €OopyBouv Kal 

edbecOal pe Epacav. 3 88 jpdra pe et otrov 
exouer kal mécov rid, elroy rav Svta ddnOas 





in by ener npne:¢ dre commas or boorish, but land- 
per (tramp) is u: it in an attempt to preserve 
the pun in the Greek. . 
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me, sirs,’ I continued, ‘I thought I was dreamin, 
when he prated about fields and villages and su 
like. We have no village or horses or asses or 
cattle. I wish we might possess all the ta things 
he described, that we might not only have given 
to you but might also belong to the wealthy class 
ourselves! Yet what we even now have is sufficient 
for us, and do you take whatever you wish of it. 
Even if you want all, we shall replace it.” At these 
words they applauded. 

“Thereupon the magistrate asked me what we 
would be able to give to the people, to which I 
replied, ‘ Four deer pelts of excellent quality.” Here 
the regi 4 laughed and the magistrate was vexed 
at me. ‘ That is because the bear skins are rough,’ 
I continued, ‘and the goat skins are not as good 
as a Some are old and some are small. But 
take these too, if you wish.’ Then he was vexed 
once more and said that I was a downright land- 
loper,t and I replied, ‘Do I again hear mention of 
lands, and from you? Did I not tell you that we 
have no lands?’ 

“He asked next whether we would agree each 
to give an Attic talent,? and I replied, ‘ We do not 
weigh our meat, but we will give whatever we have. 
There is a little salted down, but the rest is smoked 
and not much inferior to the other. There are sides 
of bacon and venison and other exccllent meats.’ 
Then they did raise an uproar and called me a liar. 
The man also asked me if we had any grain and 
about how much. I told him the exact amount. 


2 Tho speaker roferred to the silver monoy talent worth 
somewhat more than £200 ($1000). The papi Geer knew 
the talent only as » weight, about 85 pounds at time. 
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Avo, édny, pedipvovs mupdy kal tértapas xpibdv 
ral Paaeibe xéyxpav, kuduay 8 ae ob 
yap eyévovto rijtes. Tods pev obv aupodis Kat 
tas xpiOds, bry, buets AdBere, Tas 88 Kéyypous 
july dbere. ai d& xéyypwr Seicbe, xal ratras 
rAdBere. 

Ouse olvov moive; dddXdos Tis Howrnoer. 
Tlovodper, elroy. dv obv tes bmady adixntat, daco- 
pew bras 58 Hike dépwv doxiv twa: aypets yap 
ovx éyouev. Idcas ydp rivés elow tiv au- 
mero; Avo yév, &dmv, al mpd tav Bupa, tow 
&@ ris avdijs eixoot xal rod wotayod mépay 
As &vayxos éputetcaper, Srepar tocadrau elot 
St yewaias opddpa xalrtods Béorpus dépover 
peyarous, bray of wapiovres éradacw abrots. 
va 88 pw) wpdypata Eynte Kab! seactoy épo- 
tavres, ép& wal radrka & dor jyuiv, abyes 
oxt@ Onrevat, Bods Kodofr}, pooxaproy && abriis 
mavu caddy, Spérava tértapa, Sixedat térrapes, 

oyXat TpEeis, udyatpay huav éxdrepos KéxtyTaL 
mpos ta Onpla. ra 88 xepduia oxen ti dy 

oe TH; Kal yuvaixes Hulv eiot Kal rovTwY 
téxva' oixodpev 88 ev duct oxnvais xadais: 
xal rpitny Exouev ob xeirat td citdpiov Kat 
7a Sépuara. 

Ni Aia, elrrev 6 frjrap, drrov Kal 1d dpydpiov 
tows xatopurrete. Ovxodv, épnv, dvdaxawoy 
Asav, & pipe. tis 68 Karopirre: dpydpioy ; 
od yap i) dueral ye. evradOa wares eyédwv, 
éxelvou yor Soxeiy xatwyeXdoavres. 

Tatra gore piv: ef ody nal mdvra Bérere, 
huets éxdvres tpiv xaprbipeba, nal oddty byas 
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‘Three bushels of wheat,’ said I, ‘ six of barley, and 
the same amount of millet, but only four quarts of 
beans, since there were none this year. Now do 
ie take the wheat and the barley,’ said I, ‘ and 
eave us the millet. But‘if you need millet, take it 
“© And do you not make any wine?’ another 
asked. ‘ We makc it,’ I said, ‘so that if any one of 
te comes, we will hand it over, but be sure to 
ring some kind of wineskin with you, since we 
haven’t any.’ ‘ Now, int how many vines have 
you?’ ‘Two,’ I replicd, ‘ outside our doors, twenty 
in the yard, the same number across the river that 
we set out recently. They are of very fine quality 
and yicld large clusters when the passers-by leave 
them alone, But to spare you the trouble of asking 
about every detail, I will tell you what else we have: 
eight she-goats, a mulley? cow with a very pretty 
calf, four sickles, four grub hoes, three spears, and 
each of us owns a hunting knife. As for the crockery 
—why should one mention that? We have wives 
too, and children by them. We live in two pretty 
huts, and we have a third where the grain and the 
pelts are kept.’ 
“* Yes by heavens,’ said the orator, ‘ where you 
b your money too, I suspect.’ ‘Well then,’ 
said I, ‘come and dig it up, you fool! Who buries 
money in the —— It certainly does not grow.” 
bees ae ly laughed, and it was at him, I 
ought. 
That is what we have; and now, if you want 
everything, we are willing to give it to you volun- 


1 That is, hornless or polled. 
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AdarpetoOar Set apds Blav damep adrdotpiov %} 
movnpay: éret Tor Kat wontras THs modews érper, 
ts ey ToO marpis jxovoy, wat rote éxelvos 
Sedpo dduxduevos, emituxdv apyupio Si8opeve, 
kal atrds GaBev ev roils woditats. ovxody xai 
rpépopuev tpuerépous modtras rods waibas. xdy 
more dénabe, BanOijcovew tyiv wpds AnoTas H 
mpos Todeulous, vow pev ody elpyvn dorivs ay 
He mote cupBh Kaspos Towodros, e~ecGe rods 
morrods avfvar dpotous jpiv. ji) yap 8) rod- 
ov ye Tov prjropa vopitere paxsiobar Tore wept 
tpéay, et par} ye NowSopodpevoy Hamep ras yuvatkas, 
tov pévroe xpedw kal rav Sepudrov, Srav yé 
roi more ka@pev Onpiov, potpay Sdcoper' pdvov 
aréurere Tov AnSuevov. éav S8 KedevonTe Kab- 
ereiy tas oxnvas, et Te Sddorover, xaledodper. 
GN. bras Sadcere jyiv evade olelavy } was 
breveyxely Suva dueba rod yetwivos 3 Eorw buiv 
oixijpata worrd évrds tod teixous, év ols oabels 
olxel: rovtwr wiv dy dpxéce. eb 8 ove evOdde 
tépuev ob88 mpos TH oTevoywpla tocottay dv- 
Opdrav év rait@ brayovrey Kal rpueis evoyrod- 
pev, ob Siprou id ye Toiro peroixiferPas dEvoi 
éopev. 

°O 88 éroApnoev eirety mepl rv vavaylav 
mpiypa obras dvécrov Kal rovnpdv—robro yap 
puxpod eEcraBduny elretv, 8 wdvtav mpdrov dee 
we eipnxdvar—ris dv miotetceré more tuar; 
mpas yap Th doeBeig xal advvardv éorun exeiBev 
Kat érioby AaBelv, brov kat trav Eirdwv obdéiv 
wréov boruv iSeiv } thy réppav’ obrw mévy cpuxpa 
demlarret, cat goriv exelvn porn 1) deri dracdy 
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tarily. There is no need for you to take it from us 
by force as though it belonged to foreigners or 
rogues; for, mark you, we are citizens too of this 
city, as I used to hear my father say. And once he 
too came here just when a grant of money was bei 
made, as it happened, and got some too along wi 
the rest. Therefore we are raising our children to 
be your fellow-citizens; and should you ever need 
them, they will help you against vag eee and 
forcign foes. Just now there is peace; but if ever 
such a crisis does arise, you will pray heaven that 
the majority be like ourselves. For do not imagine 
that this talker will fight for you then, unless, indeed, 
it be to scold like a woman. Besides, whenever we 
catch any game, we will give you a part of the meat 
and of the skins; only send someone to get them. 
Then if you bid us raze our huts, we will do so if 
they trouble you. But you must give us housing 
here; else how shall we endure the winter's cold? 
You have many empty houses inside the city walls; 
one of them will be enough for us. Yet if we choose 
to live elsewhere than here and thus avoid adding to 
the congestion caused by so many people being 
huddled together, that ‘surely is no reason for 
moving us. 

“«Then as to that ghoulish and wicked practice 
in case of wrecked vessels which the speaker had the 
hardihood to accuse us of—and I almost forgot to 
speak of it, although I should have done so at the 

start—who among Phy could possibly believe 
him? Not to mention the impicty of it, it is im- 
possible to salvage anything at all there. Indeed, 
all the timber you can find there is the — 
so very small are the fragments cast up. Besides, 
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that is the most inaccessible beach in existence. 
And the oar-blades which I once found cast ashore 
—why, I nailed them to the sacred oak that grows 
by thesea. Pray God I may never get or earn og 
~_ like that from human misfortune! Why, 
ave never made anything out of it, but many is 
the time I have pitied shipwrecked travellers who 
have come to my door, taken them into my hut, given 
them to eat and to drink, helped them in any other 
way that I could, and accompanied them until they 
got out of the wilderness. Yet who of them is there 
who will testify for me now? And I never did that 
to win a testimonial or gratitude; why, I never 
knew where the men came from even. I pray that 
none of you may ever undergo such an experience.’ 
“While I was thus speaking, a man rose in their 
midst, and I thought to myself that perhaps he was 
another of the same sort who was going ‘to slander 
me, but he said: ‘ Sirs, for a long Seek have been 
wondering whether I knew this man, but neverthe- 
less was inclined to think that I did not. But now 
that I have clearly identified him, it seems to me 
that it would be dreadful, or rather a crime against 
heaven, for me not to corroborate his statements as 
far as I can, or express my gratitude in words after 
having in very deed received the greatest kindness 
at his hands. I am,’ he continued, ‘ a citizen here, 
as you are aware, and so is this man,’ pointing to 
his neighbour, who thereupon rose also, ‘Iwo 
years ago we happened to be sailing in Socles’ boat 
when it was lost off Caphereus and only a handful 
of us were saved out of a large number. Now 
some were sheltered by purple-fishers, for a few had 
money in their wallets } but we who were cast ashore 
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destitute tramped along a path, hoping to find some 
shelter among shepherds or herdsmen, for we were 
in danger of perishing from hunger and_ thirst. 
And after much hardship we did finally reach some 
huts and stopped and hallooed, when this man here 
came out, brought us in, and made a low fire which 
he gradually increased. Then he himself rubbed 
one of us, and his wife the other, with tallow, for 
they had no olive oil. Finally, they poured warm 
water over us until they Less us around, chilled 
to the bone as we had been. ‘Then, after making us 
recline and throwing about us what they had, they 
put wheaten loaves before us to eat while they them- 
selves ate millet porridge. They also gave us wine 
to drink, they themselves drinking water, and they 
roasted venison in abundance, while some of it they 
boiled. And though we wanted to go away on the 
morrow, they held us back for three days. Then 
they escorted us down to the plains and gave us 
meat when we left them, as well as a very hand- 
some pelt for each of us. And when this man here 
saw that I was still ill from my trying experience, he 
put on me a little tunic which he took from his 
daughter, and she girded a bit of cloth about herself 
instead, This I gave back when I reached the 
village. So, next to the gods, we owe our lives to © 
this man especially.” 

“While he was thus speaking, the people listened 
with pleasure and showed me their approval, and I 
recalled it all and cried out, ‘ Hello, Sotades!’ And 
I approached and kissed him and the other man. 
However, the people laughed heartily because I 
kissed them. Then I understood that in the cities 
peaple do not kiss one another. 
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“Then that kind and good man who had spoken 
in my behalf at the beginning came forward and 
said, ‘ I move, sirs, that we invite this man to dine 
in the town-hall. If he had saved one of our towns- 
folk in battle by covering him with his shield, would 
he not have received many large gifts? But now, 
when he has saved two citizens, and perhaps others 
who are not here, is he entitled to no honour at 
all? For the tunic which he stripped from his 
daughter and gave to his fellow-townsman in distress, 
let the city give him a tunic and a cloak as an induce- 
ment to others to be righteous and to help one 
another, Further, Ict it vote that they and their 
children have the use of the farm free from 
molestation, and that the man himself be given one 
hundred drachmas for equipment; and as for this 
money, I offer it out of my own pocket on behalf of 
the city.’ 

“ For this he was applauded and the motion was 
carried. The clothes and the money were also 
brought into the theatre at once. But I was loath 
to accept, whercupon they said, ‘ You cannot dine - 
in the via ‘ Well then,’ said I, ‘I shall go with- 
out dinner to-day.’ However, they put the tunic 
on me and threw the cloak over my shoulders. 
Then I wanted to throw my skin on top of all, but 
they would not let me. The money I absolutely 
refused and swore that I would not take it. * But 
if you are hunting for somebody who will take it,’ 
said I, ‘give it to that orator that he may rd it, 
for he knows all about that evidently.’ And from 
that day nobody has bothered us.” 


® Two Aldine edition: «Tres. 
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Now he had emf ended when we were at the 
huts, and laughing I said, “ But you have hidden 
from your fellow-citizens one thing, the fairest of 
your possessions.” “What is that?” said he. 
‘ This garden,” I replied, “ ve m8 indeed with 
all its vegetables and trees.” “ There was not any 
then,” he said; ‘‘ we made it afterwards.” 

Then we entered and feasted the rest of the day, 
we reclining on boughs and skins that made a high 
bed and the wife sitting near beside her husband. 
But a daughter of marriageable age served the food 
and poured us a sweet dark wine to drink; and the 
boys prepared the meat, helping themselves as they 
passed it around, so that I could not help deeming 
these people fortunate and thinking that of all the 
men that I knew, they lived the happiest lives.t 
And yet I knew the homes and tables of rich men, 
of satraps and kings as well as of private individuals ; 
but then they seemed to me the most wretched of 
all; and though they had so appeared before, yet I 
felt this the more strongly as I beheld the poverty 
and free spirit? of the humble cottagers and noted 
that they lacked naught of the joy of cating and 
drinking, nay, that even in these things they had, 
one might almost say, the better of it. 

We were already well enough supplied when that 
other man entered, aan wa by his son, a pre- 

essing lad who carried a hare. The latter on 
entering commenced to blush; and while his father 

2 The description of the entertainment offerod 4 tho 
‘yemshle cctingers sormn to Lave’ bern eegguelet Ay. ‘lato’s 

P Both the Greeks and the Romans feared the corrupting 
influence of riches. Thoy believed that poverty, or rather, 
humble circumstances, and a free manly spirit went together. 
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was welcoming us, he himself kissed the maiden 
and gave her the hare. The child then ceased 
serving and sat down beside her mother while the 
boy served in her stead. “Is she the one,” I 
enquired of my host, “ whose tunic you took off and 
gave to the shipwrecked man?” “No,” said he 
with a smile, “ that daughter was married long ago 
and already has grown-up children. Her husband 
is a rich man living in a village.” “‘ And do the; 
help you when you need anything?” I enquired. 
“ We do not need anything,” replied the wife, “ but 
they get game from us whenever we eatch any, and 
fruit and vegetables, for they have no garden. Last 
year we borrowed some wheat just for seed, but we 
repaid them as soon as harvest time was come.” 
“Tell me,” said I, ‘do you intend to marry this 
girl also to a rich man that she too may lend you 
wheat?” At this the two blushed, the girl as well 
as the boy. 

“She will have @ poor man for a husband,” said « 
the father, ‘a hunter like ourselves,” and with a 
smile he glanced at the young man. And I said, 
“But why do you not give her away at once? Must 
her husband come from some village or other?” 
“T have an idea,” he replied, “ that he is not far 
off; nay, he is here in this house, and we shall 
celebrate the marriage when we have picked out a 

ood day.” “‘ And how do — determine the good 
Say?” said I. And he replied, “‘ When the moon 
is not in a quarter; the air must be clear too, and 
the weather fine.” And then I said, “ Tell me, is 
he really a good hunter?” “I am,” cried the 
youth; “I can run down a deer and face the charge 
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of a boar. You shall see to-morrow, stranger, if 
you wish it.” “And did you catch this hare?” 
said I. ‘ Yes,” he replied, laughing—‘‘ with my 
net during the night, for the sky was very beautiful, 
and the moon was never so big before.” Then the 
two men laughed, not only the girl’s father but his 
also. As for him, he felt ashamed and became 
silent. 

Then the girl’s father said, ‘‘ Well, my boy, it 
is not I who am delaying you, but your father is 
waiting until he can go and buy a victim, for we 
must sacrifice to the gods.” At this point the girl’s 

ounger brother interrupted, saying, “ Why, this 
‘ellow got a victim long ago. It is being fattened 
in there behind the hut, and a fine animal it is.” 
“Ts it really so?” they asked him, and he said 
“Yes.” “And where did you get it?” they en- 
quired. ‘‘ When we caught the wild sow that had 
the young ones, they all escaped but one. They 
yan more swiftly than the hare,” he added. “ One, 
however, I hit with a stone, caught, and covered 
with my leather jerkin. I exchanged it in the 
village and got a young pig for it. Then I made 
a sty out behind and raised it.” “So that is the 
reason why your mother would laugh,” exclaimed 
the father, “when I used to wonder on hearing the 
pig grunt, and you were using the barley so freely.” 
* Well,” he replied, “ the chestnuts ! were not cnough 
to fatten her,* supposing she had been willing to eat 
nuts without anything else. But if you wish to 
was called Aids s, Ei ‘sc. Bédavos), or Evpotkdr 
Cr doves) “Sco Lltall and Scot ee 

2 Chestnuts were very plentiful in Euboea, as tho Greek 
name for them would te, but wore said to be hard to 
digest. Soe Athonaeus 2, chap. 43. 
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see her, I will go and fetch her in.” And they bade 
him do so. So he and the boys were off at once on 
the run full of glee. Meanwhile the girl had risen 
and brought from another hut some sliced sorb- 
ray medlars, winter apples, and swelling clusters 
of fine grapes, and placed them on the tal le after 
wiping off the stains from the meat with leaves and 
putting some clean fern beneath. Then the boys 
came in laughing and full of fun, leading the pig, 
and with them followed the young man’s aster 
and two small brothers. They brought white loaves 
of wheaten bread, boiled eggs in wooden platters, 
and scien chickpeas. 

‘After the woman had greeted her brother and her 
niece, his daughter, she sat down beside her husband 
and said, “See, there is the victim which that boy 
has long been feeding for his wedding day, and 
everything else is ready on our side. ‘The barley 
and wheaten flour have been ground; only perhaps 
we shall need a little more wine. ‘This too we can 
easil 304 from the village.” And close beside her 
sto er son, glancing at his future father-in-law. 
He smiled at the lad and said, There is the onc 
who is holding things up. I believe he wants to 
fatten the pig a bit more.” The young man replicd, 
“Why, she is ready to burst with fat.” And wish- 
ing to help him, I said, “ Take care that your young 
man doesn’t get thin while the pig gets fat.” ““ Our 
guest speaks well,” said the mother, “for he has 
already grown thinner than I have ever seen him 
before; and I noticed a short time ago that he was 
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wakeful in the night and went out of the hut.” “ The 
dogs were barking,” the young man interrupted, 
“and I went out to see.” “No, you did not,” 
said she, “ but you were walking around distraught. 
So don’t let us permit him to be tortured any longer.” 
And throwing her arms about the girl’s mother she 
kissed her; and the latter, turning to her husband, 
said, “ Let us do as they wish.” ‘This they decided 
to do and said, “ Let us have the wedding the day 
after to-morrow.” They also invited me to stay 
over, and I did so gladly, at the same time reflecting 
on the character of weddings and other things among 
the rich, on the matchmakers, the scrutinics of 
ahr poked and birth, the dowries, the gifts from the 
‘idegroom, the promises and deceptions, the con- 
tracts and agreements, and, finally, the wranglin 
and enmities that often occur at the wedding itself. 
Now I have not told this long story idly or, as 
some might perhaps infer, with the desire to spin 
@ yarn, but to present an illustration of the manner 
of life that I adopted at the ep soap and of the 
life of the poor—an illustration drawn from my own 
experience for anyone who wishes to consider whether 
in words and deeds and in social intercourse the 
poor are at a disadvantage in comparison with the 
rich on account of their poverty, so far as living a 
seemly and natural life is concerned, or in every way 
have the advantage. And really, when I consider 
Euripides’ words* and ask myself whether as amatter 
forw 82 8} rooadra y* 
Gol iv » br Sunp vobebe 2 : 
“Yea and within the house is store enough 
To satisfy for one day these with meat.” 
Way in L.C.L. 
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of fact the entertainment of strangers is so difficult for 
them that they can never welcome or succour anyone 
in need, I find this by no means to be true of their 
hospitality. They light a fire more promptly than 
the rich and guide one on the way without reluct- 
ance—indeed, in such matters a sense of self-respect 
would compel them—and often they share what 
they have more readily. When will you find a rich 
man who will give the victim of a shipwreck his 
wife’s or his daughter's purple gown or any article 
of clothing far ene than that: a mantle, for 
example, or a tunic, though he has thousands of 
them, or even a cloak from one of his slaves? 
Homer too illustrates this, for in Eumaeus he has 
oe us a slave and a poor man who can still welcome 
dysseus generously with food and a bed, while 
the suitors in their wealth and insolence share with 
him but grudgingly even what belongs to others, 
and this, I think, is just what Odysseus himself is 
represented as saying to Antinous when he upbraids 
him for his churlishness. 
“Thou wouldst not give a suppliant even salt 
In thine own house,—thou who, while sitting 
here, 
Fed at another's table, canst not bear 
To give me bread from thy well-loaded board.” 
But granted that such meanness on the suitors’ 
art was'in accord with their general depravity, yet 
ow was it with Penelope? ‘Though she was an ex- 
cellent woman, overjoyed to talk with Odysseus and 
learn about her husband, Homer does not say that 


1 Od 17, 455f, The last line of this quotation is 
considerably different from that given in the text of the 
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even she gave him a cloak as he sat beside her in 
a bare tunic, but that she merely promised him one 
if it turned out that he was telling the truth about 
Odysseus in saying that he would arrive within the 
month! And afterwards, when he asked for the 
bow, and the suitors, who could not draw it, were 
angry at him because he had the hardihood to vie 
with them in prowess, she urged that it be given 
to him, adding that of course her promise of marriage 
could not apply to him; but she promised to give 
him a tunic, cloak, and shoes, if Ne succeeded in 
stretching the bow and shooting through the axes; 
as though he had to bend the bow of Kurytus and 
become the enemy of all those young men, and 
perhaps lose his life at their hands then and there, 
if he was to receive tunic and shoes, or else must 
produce Odysseus in person, who had not been seen 
anywhere for twenty years, and within a stated 
time at that, with the alternative, in case he could 
do neither, of departing in the same rags out of the 

resence of the good and prudent daughter royal of 
Carlus + 

Other words of about the same purport Telemachus 
too addresses to the swincherd regarding Odysseus 
when he bids the latter to send him to the city as 
soon as possible * that he may beg for alms there, 
and not to feed him at the steading any longer. 
And even if this had been agreed upon between 
them, yet the swineherd feels no surprise at the 
treatment and its inhumanity, as though it were 
the regular procedure to deal with needy strangers 
thus strictly and meanly and to welcome open- 


® Ibid. 17. 10% 
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heartedly with gifts and presents only the rich, 
from whom, of course, the host expected a like 
return, very much as the present custom is in select- 
ing the recipients of our kindly treatment and pre- 
ferment; for what seem to be acts of kindliness 
and favours turn out, when examined rightly, to be 
nothing more or less than accommodations and 
loans, and that too at a high rate of interest as a 
usual thing, if, by heavens, conditions to-day are 
not worse than they used to be, just as is the case 
with every other evil. Furthermore, I could state in 
regard to the Phaeacians also and their generosity, 

in case anyone imagines that their behaviour towards 
Odysseus was neither ungencrous nor unworthy of 
their wealth, just what motives and reasons induced 
| them to be so open-handed and splendid in their 
generosity. But what I have said so far about this 
matter is more than sufficient. 

It is certainly clear that wealth docs no great 
service to its owners as regards the entertainment 
of strangers or otherwisc. On the contrary, it is 
more likely to make them stingy and parsimonious, 
generally speaking, than poverty is. Even if some 
man of wealth may be found—one perhaps in a 
million—who is liberal and magnanimous in char- 
| acter, this by no means conclusively proves that the 
reared do not become worse in this regard than 
those whose means are limited. A poor man, if he 
be of strong character, finds the little that he has 
sufficient both to enable him to regain his health 
when his body has been attacked by an illness not 
too severe—when, for example, he is visited by the 
sort of malady that usually attacks hard-working 
people whenever they overeat—and also to give 
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acceptable gifts to strangers when they come—gifts 
willingly given that an not arouse the recipltnt's 
suspicion or give him offence—perhaps not silver 
bowls, or embroidered robes, or a four-horse chariot, 
which were the gifts of Helen and Menelaus to 
Telemachus. For the poor man would be unlikely to 
have such guests to welcome as satraps or kings, for 
instance, unless they were very temperate and good 
men in whose eyes no gift is inadequate which is 
prompted by affection. But guests that are disso- 
lute and tyrannical they would neither be able, I 
suppose, to serve acceptably nor, perhaps, would 
they care to extend such hospitality. Tor it surely 
did not turn out any better for Menelaus that he 
was able to reocive the wealthicst prince of Asin as 
@ guest and that nobody else in Sparta was equal 
to entertaining the son of King Priam. For, mark 
ou, that prince despoiled his home, appropriated 
his wife as well as his treasures, left the daughter 
motherless, and sailed away. And after that Mene- 
laus wasted a great deal of time travelling all over 
Greece bewailing his misfortunes and begging every 
king in turn to help him. He was forced also to 
implore his brother to give his daughter? to be 
sacrificed at Aulis.2 Then for ten years he sat 
fighting in Troy-land, where again both he and his 
brother kept cajoling the leaders of the army. 
When this was not done, the soldiers would grow 
angry and on every occasion would threaten to sail 
ft Rome. Besides, he endured many hardships 
and dire perils, after which he wand: about and 
was able to reach his home only after infinite trouble. 


2 A harbour in Boeotia whore the Greeks assembled before 
soiling for Troy. 
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Is it not, then, most unfitting to admire wealth 
as the poct? does and regard it as really worth 
i seeking? He says that its greatest lies in 
| giving to guests and, when any who are used to 
uxury come to one’s house, being in a position to 
offer them lodging and set such tokens of hospitality 
before them as would please them most. And in 
advancing these views we cite the poets, not to gain- 
say them idly nor because we are envious of the 
j reputation for wisdom that they have won by their 
| ems; n0, it is not for these reasons we covet the 
honour of showing them to be wrong, but because 
we think that it is in them especially that we shall 
find the thought and feeling of men generally, just 
| what the many think about wealth and the other 
| objects of their admiration, and what they consider 
| would be the greatest good derived from each of 
| them. For it is evident that men would not love 
| the poets so passionately nor extol them as wise 
j and good and exponents of the truth if the poetry 
did not echo their own sentiments nor express their 
own views. Since, then, it is not possible to take 
each member of the multitude aside and show 
him his error or to cross-question everybody in 
turn by saying, “ How is it, sir, that yon fear poverty 
so execedingly and exalt riches so highly?” and 
again, “ What great profit do you expect to win if 
you happen to have amassed wealth or, let us say, 
to have turned merchant or even become a king?” 
Such a procedure would involve infinite trouble and 


1 Tho reference seems to be to Kuripides’ Blecira 404 f., 
rtain 
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of poor men who live in the capital or some other 
city, and see by what routine of life and what pur- 
suits they will be able to live a really good life, one 
not inferior to that of men who lend out money at 
excessive rates of interest and understand very well 
the calculation of days and months, nor to that of 
those who own large tenement houses and ships 
and slaves in great numbers ! 

For the poor of this type suitable work may 
perhaps be hard to find in the cities, and will need 
to be supplemented by outside resources when they 
have to pay house-rent and buy everything they 

t, not merely clothes, household belongings, and 
food, but even the wood to supply the daily need 
for fire, and even any odd sticks, leaves, or other 
most trifling thing they need at any time, and 
when they are compelled to pay money for every- 
thing but water, since everything is kept under lock 
and key, and nothing is exposed to the public 
except, of course, the many expensive things for 
sale. It will perhaps seem hard for men to subsist 
under such conditions who have no other possession 
than their own bodies, especially as we do not 
advise them to take any kind of work that offers or 
all kinds indiscriminately from which it is possible 
to make some money. So perhaps we shall be 
forced in our discussion to banish the respectable 
poor from the cities in order to make our cities in 
reality cities “ well-inhabited,” as Homer calls them, 
where only the prosperous dwell, and we shall not 
allow any free labourer, iced within the 
walls. But what shall we with all these poor 
people? Shall we scatter them in settlements in 
the country as the Athenians are said to have been 
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1 puxf Schenkl: yuxis. 
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spread all over Attica in early times and again later 
when Peisistratus became tyrant? That mode of life 
did not prove disadvantageous to the Athenians of 
that time, nor did it produce a degencrate breed 
of citizens either, but men in every way better and 
more temperate than those who later on got their 
living in the city as ecclesiasts,+ jurymen, and clerks 
—a lazy and at the same time ignoble crowd. It 
will not, therefore, cause any great and dire peril if 
all these respectable poor shall become by any end 
and every means rusties, but nevertheless I think 
that even in the city they will not fail to make a 
living. 

But let us see what the varicty and nature of the 
occupations are which they are to follow in order 
to live in what we believe is the proper way and not 
be often compelled to turn to something unworthy 
because they are out of work. The occupations 
and ‘trades in the city, if all are taken into con- 
sideration, are many and of all kinds, and some of 
them are very profitable for those who engage in 
them if one thinks of money when he says “ profit- 
able.” But it is not easy to name them all separ- 
ately on account of their multitude, and equally 
because that would be out of place here. Therefore, 
let this brief criticism and praise of them suffice: 
All which are injurious to the body by impairing its 
health or by perventiog the maintenance of its ade- 

uate strength through their inactive or scdentary 
character, or which engender in the soul either 
turpitude or illiberality or, in general, are uscless 
and good for nothing since they owe their origin to 

2 Members of tho Athenian popular assembly, which 
consisted of the whole body of male citizens over eighteen 
years of age. 
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1 An wo might say, “a parasite living on tainted wealth.” 
* Note the word play in the use of dwdpaus, wopioral and 
dwopodyres. diwopos, “without means,” is the opposite of 
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the silly luxury of the cities—these cannot peer 
be called trades or occupations at all ; for Hesiod, 
a wise man, would never have commended all 
oceupations alike if he had thought that any evil or 
disgraceful thing was entitled to that name—so 
where any of these evils, be it what it may, is 
attached to these activities, no sclf-respecting and 
honourable man should himself have anything to do 
with them or know anything about them or tcach 
them to his sons, for he knows that he will not be 
what either Hesiod or we mean by “ workman” if 
he engages in any such business, but will incur the 
shameful reproach of being an idler living on dis- 
graceful gains? and hear himself bluntly called 
sordid, good for nothing, and wicked. But, on the 
other hand, where the occupations are not vnbe- 
coming to those who follow them and create no evil 
condition in their souls nor injure their health by 
inducing, among other diseases, physical weakness 
in particular, sluggishness, and softness on account 
of the almost complete lack of exercise, and, further, 
enable one to make a satisfactory living—the men 
who engage zealously and industriously in any of 
these will never lack work and a living from it, nor 
will they give the rich any justification for calling 
them the “ poor class,”? as is their wont; on the 
contrary, they will be rather purveyors to the rich 
con practically nothing that is necessary and 
usciul. 

Now without describing in detail each and every 


eiropos, rich,” “ well- ,” but here Dio wants-us to 
think of it as olso meaning “not providing” in contrast to 
s, “provider.” ‘The idle rich are not really eropos, 
for they provide nothing. 
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occupation, but simply offering a agen outline, 
let us mention in these two classes the kinds we do. 
not approve of, giving our reasons, and the kinds 
we urge men to undertake without hesitation. Let 
them pay no heed to those idle objectors who are 
wont often to sneer obviously not only at a man’s 
occupation when it has nothing at all objectionable 
in it, but even at that of his parents, when, for 
instance, his mother was once on occasion someone's 
hired servant or a harvester of grapes, or was a 
paid wet-nurse for a motherless child or @ rich 
man’s, or when his father was a schoolmaster or a 
tutor. Let them, I say, feel no shame before such 
persons but go right ahead. For if they refer to 
such things, they will simply be mentioning them 
as indications of post, evidently abusing and 
holding up poverty itself as something evil and 
unfortunate, and not any of these occupations. 
Therefore, since we maintain that to be poor is no 
worse and no more unfortunate than to be rich, and 
perhaps no less advantageous to many, the sneer 
at one’s occupation ought not to give any greater 
offence than the sneer at one’s poverty. You see, 
if, without mentioning the thing with which they 
found fault, they had to bring up and denounce the 
things it caused from day to day, they would have 
a great many more and really disgraceful things 
caused by the ession of wealth to bring up, and 
not least of all what in Hesiod is adjudged the 
greatest shame, namely, the charge of idleness, and 
exclaim, “ Sir, 
« Never a delver did the gods make thee, nor a 
ploughman,” + 
1 Part of a vorae from nt 2 of the Margites, a poom 
ascribed to Homer, not to od. 
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adding, ‘‘ In vain hast thou hands; soft and tender 
are they like those of the suitors.” 

Now what I have to say next is, I imagine, appar- 
ent to yr man and ps often remarked—that 
dycing perfumery, along with the dressing of 
men’s and women’s hair—nearly the same for both 
sexes to-day—and practically all adorning, not only 
of clothing, but even of the hair and skin by the 
use of alkanet,} white lead, and all kinds of chemicals 
in the attempt to counterfeit youthfulness make 
a spurious image of the person, and further, the 
decorating of the roofs, walls, and floor of houses, 
now with paints, now with precious stones, here with 
gold and there with ivory, and, again, with i 
of the walls themselves—that as for these occu- 
pations, the best thing would be that cities should 
admit none of them at all, but that for us in our 
present discussion the next best thing would be to 
rule that none of our poor should adopt any such 
trade; for we are at present contending against the 
rich as if with a chorus,” and the contest is not for 
happiness—that is not the prize set before poreriy, 
or before wealth either, but is the especial reward 
of virtue alone—no, it is for a certain manner of life 
and moderation therein. 

Furthermore, we shall not permit our poor to 
become tragic or comic actors or creators of immoder- 
ate laughter by means of certain mimes, or dancers 
or chorus-men either. We except, however, the 
sacred choruses, but not if they represent the 

1 A plont, also called anchuea, whose root yields a red dye. 

2 Just as chorus contended against chorus, so Dio as 
spokesman for the poor is contending against the rich. 


® odx added by Reiske, 
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sorrows of Niobe or Thyestes by song or dance. 
Nor shall the poor become harpers or ol ers 
contending for victory in the theatres, even if we 
shall offend certain distinguished cities by so doing, 
cities such as Smyma or Chios, for example, and, 
of course, Argos » for not permittin, the lory 
of Homer and Agamemnon to be maga’, at least 
so far as we can help it. Perhaps the Athenians 
also will have a grievance because they believe that 
we are disparaging their poets, tragic and comic, 
when we deprive them of their assistants, claiming 
that there is nothing good in their calling, It is 
likely that the Thebans too will be resentful, on the 
ground that indignity is being offered their victory 
in flute-playing which was awarded them fo Greece. 
They cherished that victory so dearly that when their 
city had been destroyed—almost as it remains to-da 
except for a small part, the Cadmea, which is still 
inhabited—they cared nothing for the other things 
that had disappeared, for the many temples, many 
columns and inscriptions, but the Hermes they 
hunted out and set up again because the inscription 
about the contest in flute-playing was engraved 
upon it. 

“ Greece awarded to Thebes the victory in playing 

on flute-pipes.” 

And now in the middle of the old markct-place 
stands this one statue surrounded by ruins. But 
we shall have no fear of any of these people nor of 
those who will charge us with disparaging the things 


1 Claimed to be Home's pars pee 
® Chief cit; Argolis, which was once mornnon’s 
country and itaclf called Argos. 
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which the Greeks cherish as most important, but shall 
declare that all such activities have no place with 
self-respecting or free men, holdi at many 
evils are due to them, the greatest of which certainly 
is shamelessness, that overweening pride on the part 
of the populace, for which arrogance would be a 
better name. 

Neither should our poor become auctioncers or 
proclaimers of rewards for the arrest of thieves or 
runaways, shouting in the streets and market-place 
with great vulgarity, or seriveners who draw up 
contracts .and summonses or, in gencral, documents 
that have to do with trials and complaints, and claim 
knowledge of legal forms; nor must they be learned 
and clever pettifogging lawyers, who pledge their 
services to all alike for a fee, even to the greatest 
scoundrels, and undertake to defend unblushingly 
other men’s crimes, and to rage and rant and beg 
merey for men who are neither their friends nor 
kinsmen, though in some cases these advocates bear 
a high report among their fellow-citizens as most 
honourable and distinguished men. No, we shall 
allow none of our poor to adopt such professions but 
shall leave these to the other sort. For though 
some of them must of necessity become handcrafts- 
men, there is no necessity that they should become 
tongue-craftsmen and law-craftsmen. 

Still, if any of the occupations of which I have been 

ing, and shall yet speak, seem to have their 
useful place in our cities as they do in these now 


oe 
@ nal... &ixmedrow in MSS. occurs after dy rf dae: 
moved by Dindorf. 
7 Afwoiwer Reiske: afwoiper. 
* ef rwa Emperius: tore & 
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existing, such as perhaps the registering of judg- 
ments and contracts, and perhaps certain procla- 
mations, it is not now the place for us to determine 
how and by whom these needs shall be met with 
the least harm. For we are not at present mapping 
out the form of government that would be best, or 
better than many, but we did set out to discuss 
poverty and to show that its case is not hopeless, 
as the majority think, who hold it as an evil which 
should be avoided, but that it affords many oppor- 
tunities of making a living that are neither unseeml 

nor injurious to men who are willing to work wit! 

their hands. Indeed, it was with that very premise 
that we were led to tell that quite lengthy tale 
at the beginning about life among farmers and 
hunters, and to speak now about city occupations, 
defining those that are befitting and not harmful to 
men ac are not to live on the lowest planc,? and 
those which degrade the men who are employed in 


them. 

Further, if much that I have said is, in general, 
serviceable in moulding public policy and assisting 
in a proper choice, then there is the greater reason 
for pardoning the length of my discourse, because I 
have not dragged it out in idle wandering or talk 
about useless things. For the study of employments 
and trades and, in general, of the life fitting or other- 
wise for ordinary people has proved to be, in and of 
itself, worthy of a — deal of very careful research. 
The hearer should therefore not be annoyed at digres- 
sions even if they do seem excessively long, if only 
they are not about trivial or unworthy or irrelevant 
things, since the speaker has not abandoned the real 


2 As wo say, “have the lowest standard of living.” 
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theme of the whole provided he treats of the matters 
that are essential and pertinent to piers: 
Probably if we imitated the hunter in this we should 
not go far astray. When he picks up his first trail 
and, following it, all at once comes upon another 
that is clearer and fresher, he does not hesitate to 
follow up this latter and then, after bagging his 
game, goes back to the first trail. Neither should 
we, perhaps, find fault with a man? who set out to 
discuss the just man and justice and then, having 
mentioned a city for the sake of illustration, ex- 
patiated at much greater length on the constitution 
of a state and did not grow weary until he had 
enumerated all the variations and the kinds of 
such organizations, setting forth very clearly and 
magnificently the features characteristic of each; 
even though he does find critics here and there who 
take him to task for the length of his discussion and 
the time spent upon “ the illustration, forsooth!"" But 
if the criticism be that his remarks on the state have 
no bearing on the matter in hand and that not the 
least light has been thrown on the subject of investi- 
gation which led him into the discussion at the start 
—for these reasons, if for any, it is not altogether 
unfair to call him to task. Bo if we tos shell be 
found to be expounding matters that are not perti- 
nent or germane to the question before us, then we 
might be found guilty of prolixity. But, strictly 
speaking, it is not fair on other grounds to commend 
or to criticize either length or brevity in a discourse. 

1 The man here referred to is Plato, who in his Republic 
seta out to determine what justice is, and from this is led on 
to describe an ideal state founded on justice. 
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Now we must confidently go on and finish our 
discussion of the other activities of city life, men- 
tioning some of them and leaving others unmentioned 
and unrecorded. 

In dealing with brothel-keepers and their trade 
we must certainly betray no weakness as though 
something were to be said on both sides, but must 
sternly forbid them and insist that no one, be he 

oor or be he rich, shall pursue such a business, thus 
levying a fee, which all the world condemns as 
shameful, upon brutality and lust. Such men bring 
individuals together in union without Jove and inter- 
course without affection, and all for the sake of filthy 
luere. They must not take hapless women or children, 
captured in war or clse purchased with moncy, and 
expose them for shameful ends in dirty booths which 
are flaunted before the eyes in every part of the 
city, at the doors of the houses of magistrates and 
in market-places, near government buildings and 
temples, in the midst of all that is holiest. Neither 
barbarian women, I say, nor Greeks—of whom the 
latter were in former times almost free but now 
live in bondage utter and complete—shall they put 
in such shameful constraint, doing a much more 
evil and unclean business than breeders of horses 
and of asses carry on, not mating beasts with beasts 
where both are willing and feel no shame, but matin, 
human beings that do feel shame and revulsion, wi 
lecherous and dissolute men in an ineffectual and 
fruitless physical union that breeds destruction rather 
than life. Yes, and they respect no man nor god— 





* ob Emperins: ofre, 
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1 lexi Reiske: aloydryy. 
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habits that seem trivial and allowable, it acquires a 
strength and force that are uncontrollable, and no 
longer stops at anything. 
iow at this point we must assuredly remember 
that this adultery committed with outcasts, so evident 
in our midst and becoming so brazen and unchecked, 
is to a very great extent paving the way to hidden 
and secret assaults upon the chastity of women and 
boys of good family, such crimes being only too 
boldly committed when modesty is openly trampled 
upon, and that it was not invented, as some think, 
to afford security and abstinence from those crimes. 
Perhaps now someone may say, rather rudely, 
something like this: “O you wise rulers and law- 
givers, who tolerated such practices in the beginning 
and imagined you had actually discovered some 
wondrous elixir to produce chastity in our cities, 
your motive being to keep these open and un- 
barred brothels from contaminating your barred 
homes and inner chambers, and keep men who 
practise their excesses abroad and openly at little 
cost from turning to your free-born and respected 
wives with their many bribes and gifts!" For 
men do grow weary of what is excessively cheap 
and freely permitted, but pursue in fear and 
at great expense what is forbidden simply be- 
eause it is forbidden. I think you will see this 
more clearly if you just consider.” For where men 
condone even the matter of adultery in a somewhat 
magnificent fashion and the practice of it finds great 
and most charitable consideration, where husbands 
in their simplicity do not notice most things and do 


* els Reiske: ets re. 
> adpnxdres Jacobs: ebphrare, 
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not admit knowledge of some things but suffer the 
adulterers to be called guests and friends and kins- 
men, at times even entertaining these themselves 
and inviting them to their tables at festivals and 
sacrifices as, I imagine, they might invite their bosom 
friends, and display but moderate anger at actions 
that are most glaring and open—where, I say, these 
intrigues of the married women are carried on with 
such an air of respectability, in that community it 
will not be easy to feel quite sure of the maiden- 
hood of the unmarried girls or ever to be confident 
that the words of the wedding song sung at the 
marriage of the girls are truthful and honest. Is it 
not inevitable that in these cities many things occur 
which are like the old legends oe of course, 
the angry and meddlesome fathers‘—that a great 
many persons copy the storied amours of the gods 
and gold pours in showers through the roofs* faa 
with little difficulty, since the chambers are not of 
brass or stone), and yes, by heavens, that silver 
trickles in no small stream ‘nor into the laps of 
the maidens alone, but into those of mothers also 
and nurses and tutors—to say nothing of many other 
handsome gifts which sometimes enter stealthily 
through the roof and sometimes openly no doubt 
at the very bedside! Is it not likely, too, that much 
occurs in rivers and beside springs which is like 
those happenings of ancient times that the poets 
describe? Only perhaps they do not occur in the 
open publicly, but in homes of truly great felicity, 

1 The regular characters in the old tales; cf. the New 
Comedy. 

aA vey similar passage, in comic vein, occurs in Men- 
ander’s Samia 387f£., where Demeas tries to pers 
Niceratus that Zeus is the father of his bastard grandson. 
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1 Iliad 16. 180, but the last word in Homer's verse is 
Todvpijdn, not Todvduipy, which occurs in verso 176. 
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at costly in parks and city suburbs, in 
luxurious aba bowen and in splendid groves; 
for it is not a question of poor daughters of penniless 
kings, the kind that carry water and play on beaches 
beside the rivers, bathing in cool water, or on wide- 
spreading beaches of the sea; no, they are the 
wealthy daughters of wealthy parents in princely 
establishments that possess all these things in 
private far surpassing anything in public splendour 
and magnificence. 

But perhaps they would nevertheless be expecting 
children to be born in that city, children of the 
kind that Homer refers to when he mentions 
Eudorus, son of Hermes and Polydora, and makes 
use of an euphemism, as I see it, in referring to 
his birth: 


“Virgin’s son whom bore Polydora, fair in the 
chorus.” 2 


I suspect that at Sparta as well some boys of a 
similar paternity received this appellation, since quite 
a number are called Parthenians.? Consequently, if 
the majority born in such immoral cities did not 
perish through utter lack, I imagine, of diyine pro- 
tection, then nothing would save the world from 
being overrun by demigods. But as it is, some die 
at birth, while those that do survive live on to old 
age in obscurity in the status of slaves, since those 
who gave them being can give them no further 
support. 

ow then, in a city where the girls’ ‘condition 


* i.e, sons of parthenoi or virgins. The term was applied 
to the youths born at Sparta during the Messenian War. 
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is as bad as we have described, what are we to 
expect the boys to be? What education and 
training should we expect them to receive? Is 
there any possibility that this lecherous class 
would refrain from dishonouring and corrupting 
the males, making their clear and sufficient limit 
that set by nature? Or will it not, while it satis- 
fies its lust for women in every conceivable way, 
find itself grown weary of this pleasure, and then 
seek some other worse and more lawless form of 
wantonness? Yes, the seduction of women—es- 
pecially, one might almost say, of the freeborn and 
virgins—has been found easy and no task for a man 
who pursues that kind of game with money; and 
even against the highly respected wives and 
daughters of men really respected, the libertine 
who attacks with the device of Zeus and brings 
gold in his hands will never fail. But the further 
developments, I presume, are perfectly evident, 
since we see so many illustrations. The man 
whose appetite is insatiate in such things, when he 
finds there is no scarcity, no resistance, in this 
field, will have contempt for the easy conquest and 
scorn for a woman's love, as a thing too readil 
given—in fact, too utterly feminine—and will 
turn his assault against the male quarters, eager to 
befoul the youth who will very soon be magis- 
trates and judges and generals, believing that in 
them he will find a kind of pleasure difficult and 
hard to procure. His state is like that of men who 
are addicted to drinking and wine-bibbing, who after 
long and steady drinking of unmixed wine, often 
lose their taste for it and create an artificial thirst 
by the stimulus of sweatings, salted foods, and 
condiments. 
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1 Important town of Pontus on the southern shore of the 
Evuxine or Black Soa. 
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Wuen ~~ was exiled from his native Sinope? 
he came to Athens, looking like the veriest beggar; 
and there he found a goodly number still of Socrates’ 
companions: to wit, Plato, Aristippus,? Acschines? 
Antisthenes,‘ and Eucleides ° of Megara; but Xeno- 
phon was in exile on account of his campaign with 
Cyrus, Now it was not long before he despised them 
all save Antisthenes, whom he cultivated, not so 
much from approval of the man himself as of the 
words he spoke, which he felt to be alone true 
and best adapted to help mankind. For when he 
contrasted the man Antisthenes with his words, he 
sometimes made this criticism, that the man himself 
was much weaker; and so in reproach he would call 
him a trumpet because he could not hear his own self, 
no matter how much noise he made. Antisthenes 
tolerated this banter of his since he greatly admired 
the man’s character; and so, in requital for being 
called a trumpet, he used to say that Diogenes was 
like the wasps, the buzz of whose wings is slight but 
the sting very sharp. Therefore he took delight in 
the outspokenness of Diogenes, just as horsemen, 
when they get a horse that is high-strung and yet 

* Founder of the Cyrenaic or Hedonistic school of philo- 
80) re. 

Tce the orator but the philosopher, a disciple of Socrates. 

* Founder of the Cynic school of philosophy. 

* Historian and disciple of Socrates. 
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ddovras lacbat, wdvtes dv ait mrpocjoay of 
Beduevor ddovra étedécBat, wat vy Ala el 
bréoyero obGarpois Oepareier, mdvres dv of 
opbarmdvres abrods emedelxvuov suolws 8¢, ef 
amryvds i) moddypas 7 xoputnys eldlvar bapyaxov 
ére 8 é$n matcew toby revcoudvous aire 
dyvotas xal movnplas «al dxodactas, oddeds 
auith mpocetyey ovdt exédevev lacOas aitov, 
ob82 ef wrodd mpoodrecBar dpyipiov Euedrev, 
és Frrov bed rotroy % im’ éxeivwv? evoyrod- 
pevos F forendrepce avOpmiry omrrnuds dvé- 
xerBat aldoivros xai* S:epOappuévou dSdvros 

uxis appovos wal duabods wal Serj x 
paccias xal giryddvov Kab dverevOépou nab 
opyikns Kal Aumnpas kal rwavotpyou Kat mdvra 
tpdrov SepOapperns. 

Kal 8) xal rove Hv wept tov vedv rod 
HlocadSdvos dove roddav pev cogiordy Ka- 
xodatpover Bodvray xal rotdopoupevov adX1j- 
row, Kal ray Aeyouévav pabnray &drov Dro 
Haxopivay, moddv 88 avyypadtov dvayy- 
vooxovtay dvalcOnra cuyypdupara, rodrday 88 
monrdy roujuara gdovrwy, kal rovTous érat- 
votvrav érépwr, moddGv 82 Cavyatoroay Bai- 
pata émidaxvivtoy, today 88 Tepatooxdrwy 
tépata xpwvdvrar, pupiwy 88 pyrépwv Sixas 
atpepovtmy, odx oddyov 52 xamijov Staxamy- 
Aevovrwy Ste thoy Exacros. ebBis ov Kab 
ait® tives mpocirOov, tov pev KopirOlov 
ovbdels- ob82 yap dovro obdiy apernOjoerat, 


* bn’ dwelvay Casaubon: dxeivos, * nal Geel: 9. 
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had he claimed to be a physician for the teeth, 
everybody would flock to him who needed to have 
a tooth pulled; yes, and by heavens, had he pro- 
fessed to treat the eyes, all who were suffering from 
sore eyes would present themselves, and similarly, 
if he had claimed to know of a medicine for diseases 
of the spleen or for gout or for running of the 
nose; but when he declared that all who should 
follow his treatment would be relieved of folly, 
wickedness, and intemperance, not a man would 
listen to him or seek to be cured by him, no 
matter how much richer he might become thereby, 
as though he were less inconvenienced by these 

iritual complaints than by the other kind, or as 
houih it were worse for a man to suffer from an 
enlarged spleen or a decayed tooth than from a soul 
that is foolish, ignorant, cowardly, rash, pleasure- 
loving, illiberal, irascible, unkind, and wicked, in 
fact utterly corrupt. 

That was the time, too, when one could hear 
crowds of wretched sophists around Poseidon’s temple 
shouting and reviling one another, and their disciples, 
as they were called, fighting with one another, many 
writers reading aloud their stupid works, man ets 
reciting their poems while ethene spplanded en, 
many jugglers showing their tricks, many fortune- 
tellers interpreting fortunes, lawyers innumerable 
parverting Jon ent, and peddlers not a few peddlin, 
whatever they happened to have. Naturally a crow 
straightway gathered about him too; no Corinthians, 
however, for they did not think it would be at all 
worth their while, since they were accustomed to sce 
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6re xa? Hudpay eadpwv adrov ev KopivOe: rav 
2 Edvey Hoa of wpootovres, kal TovTwy &xaatos 
Boaxd tt cim@y 4 adxovcas dm7fet, poBotpevos 
Tov vow. ba 5} rolro é¢n 6 Acoyévns 
mporeotxévat Trois xuct Tois Adxwot wal yap 
rovrous, étay ordow els Tas tavyyuipets, TOA- 
Rods pév elvar rods katayr}yovras Kal arpoorai- 
Sovras, pndéva 82 dveicbar fadiws Sea To ph 
énlaracbat xpijobas, 

TlvOopévou S¢ twos ef xab abrds Heoe roy 
dyava Geacopevos, obx, hn, GAN’ ayortodpuevos. 
wal b5 eyédacé re wal ipeto avtov tivas Eyor 
rods dvrayauerds. oO 68 domep cider tro. 
PrOYyas, Tods yaderwrdtous, ele, wal dpa- 
wtdrous, olg ovdels Sivaras avrtiBréyrar Trav 
EdAjvor, od pévroe Statpéxovtas 4 madaiovras 
4 Sannddyras of88 mvetedovras Kal dxovri- 
fovras wal SicKxevovras, ddrAd rods cwdppori- 
fovras. Tivas pry; ijpeto. Tods ravous, &n, 
pide ioxupods te xal avixirous id dvOpdmrev 
gumerAncuévov xal rerugwudvwr Kal ras per 
hucpas drag éoAedvrwy, ev 88 tais vukt peyydv- 
tev, bro be avépav rrwpévovs Nerrav re Kal 
dcdpxwv kal tay apnxdy tag yaorépas padrov 
dvretpnpeveov. 4) ov oles rovTwy ts dpedos elvat 
tv ras peyddas xothias éydvtav, ods exphy 
Teprayayovras Kal ipconttourtes éxBanreiv, 
padrov 82 xarabicavras Kal Katateporras 





1 The curious glance from undor heavy brows that was 
charactoristic of Soarates, of. Plato, Phaedo 1173, ravpnSév 


2'In Athons and some other Grosk atates the community 
was purified on Thargelion 6th (May 24th) in order that tho 
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him every day in Corinth. The crowd that gathered 
was composed of strangers, and each of these, after 
speaking or listening for a short time, went his way, 
fearing his refutation of their views. Just for that 
reason, said Diogenes, he was like the Laconian 
dogs; there were plenty of men to pat them and 
play with them when they were shown at the popular 
pe but no one was willing to buy any because 
é did not know how to deal with them. 

And when a certain man asked whether he too 
came to see the contest, he said, ‘‘ No, but to take 
part.” Then when the man laughed and asked him 
who his competitors were, he said with that custom- 
ary sil of his: ‘‘ The toughest there are and 
the hardest to beat, men whom no Greek can look 
straight in the eye; not competitors, however, who 
sprint or wrestle or {emp not those that box, throw 
the spear, and hurl the discus, but those that chasten 
aman.” “ Who are they, pray? ” asked the other. 
“ Hardships,” he replied, “ very severe and insuper- 
able for gluttonous and folly-stricken men who feast 
the livelong day and snore at night, but which yield 
to thin, spare men, whose waists are more pinched 
in than those of wasps. Or do you think those pot- 
bellies are good for anything ?—creatures whom 
sensible people ought to lead around, subject to the 
ceremony of purification, and then thrust beyond 
the borders,® or, rather, kill, quarter, and use as 


god Apollo might be received worthily on tho 7th. Two 
victims, called i} or katharmata, at first a man and 
woman, later two mon, wore given cheese, barley cake, and 
figs to eat, led around the city, beaten seven times with 
lecks and twigs of the wild olive, thon put to death, their 
bodies bi with the limba of itful trees, and the 
ashes cast into the sea. The community believed that it cast 
upon these pharmakot or soape-men ita pollution and guilt, 
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elwyeiebat, Ka@drep oluar ta Tay KnTOv xpéa, 
rods vod éyovras, &povras diol Kab Oadrdoon, 
vi 8¢ mipedny tHEavtas, doep év Tévr@ wap’ 
jv ro ray Berpaxwv) oréap, adeiperOar Tors 
Seopuévous, olvar yap avrobs trav bay Frrova 
Wuyi exew. 0 88 dvip 6 yevvaios syyetras rods 
movous dvraywuaras peylrrous Kat robrots del 
pire? pdyerOar nat A vinta Kal thy judpav, 
oby imép cedivou, domep ai alyes,? ob8e xorivou 
kat mitvos, ddAAd trép elSaipovias Kab dperis 
mapa wdvra tov Bio, ody Stay "Hdeior mpoel- 
maa } KoplyOcot 4} 76 xowdv @errardv, undiva 
airay PoBovpevo pbs ebydsuevoy dA Aaxeiv, 
GAG mpoxarotpevoy epebiis dravras, cal hind 
girovereodvra nal ier nal dixvos bropuévorra, 
way bé) pactvyoupevoy xaprepely nal Tenvomevov 
kal xadpevoy pndey paraxdy® edi dovra: meviav 
&é xal guyhy nal ddokiav xal ra rotabra pndiv 
fyttoBas deur ait@, GAXxa mdw Kotha, wal 
modrdxts mrailew év adrois tov dvdpa tov ré- 
Aeov, darep oi waides Tois datpayddots Kal 
tals odaipats tats mowidass. 


2 Sergdxww Capps: deagiver. 
¥ alyes Jacobs; yuvatees, ? pwaroxdy Ruhnken: pa&ddor. 





which wore — away by See viet at death. “ae a later 
period victims were simply thrust out beyond borders 
of the state. Since people Yrom the lowest classes for whom 
life was not worth living on account of povariy “end disssse 
would volunteer to bo mon for sake of the rich 
food at the expense of the state which they received for some 
time provious to the ceremony, katharma and 

came to bo terms of the bitterest reproach. Seo Jano Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 70 £. 
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food just as people do with the flesh of large fish, 
don’t you know, boiling it in brine and melting out 
the fat, the way our people at home in Pontus? do 
with the lard of pigs when they want to anoint 
themselves. For 4 think these men have less soul 
than hogs. But the noble man holds his hardships 
to be his greatest antagonists, and with them he is 
ever wont to battle day and night, not to win a 
rig of parsley * as so many goats might do, nor 
for a bit of wild olive? or of pine,’ but to win 
happiness and virtue throughout all the days of his 
life, and not merely when the Eleans make procla- 
mation,> or the inthians,*? or the Thessalian 
assembly.” He is afraid of none of those opponents 
nor does he pray to draw another antagonist, but 
challenges them one after another, grappling with 
hunger and cold, withstanding thirst, oe disclosin, 

no weakness even though he must endure the las! 

or give his body to be cut or burned. Hunger, 
exile, loss. of reputation, and the like have no 
terrors for him; nay, he holds them as mere trifles, 


“and while in their very grip the perfect man is 


often as sportive as boys with their dice and their 
coloured balls. 


1 Dio; came from Sinope in Pontus. 

1 A chaplot of parsley was placed upon the heads of the 
victors at the Isthmian and Nemean games. 

> Used to make the crown for the victors at the Olympian 

mes. 
a A wreath of pine was used to crown the victors at the 
—s games, a 

i.e. for the Olympian games, 

* i.e. for the Inhmian ‘Renee: 

1 ie. for the Pythian games. The Thessalians had 
influence in the Amphictyonic League, which controlled these. 
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Kal yap Soxotcn pév, dn, Secvo wat dvurd- 
erato: wast ois xaxots of dvrayoucral 
obrow dav bé res abray Karadporjon xa mpooin 
Oappiv Serods ebpjcec nal dduvdrovs dvipas 
loxupods Kparijoat, Hidora Tols Kvoty dpolous, 
of Tods pev devyovtas émididKoves Kal Sdxvover, 
kat Stéomacay Ear obs xatadaBdvres, rods 88 
éniavras kal payouevous doRobyras Kat dva- 
Xwpoler, tedevravres 88 caivovow, éreiSdy 
cunjbes yévwvrat. of 8 medol &vO peoma 
cenemdyypévor abrods xal dei more dedyovres 
éxxdivovaty,® obdérore évavriov BXérovres. Kab 
yap 3i, daamep of mueredew eldores, dav pdv 
mpordBwos tov dvraywucriy, ob malowras Thy 
pyr) Ades 88 kal dréBncay® abrol cata- 
dpyiv, modrdees 7 
Badovres: day 58 troywpior* poBovpevor, rd’ 

pordras mAnyds AauPdvovew obras edv 

v tts Tous mévous Séynrar xarappovay Kal 
Trnoidly mpobipnws, ob maw toydover mpos 
aitéy) éayv 88 adiorirar Kat avaxopy, oO 
mavrt peifous xal apodpdrepor Soxodcs. tobro 
8 av Wos wal ext rod wupds yeyvduevov: édy 
piv opddpa eriPis, éoBecas 16 wip: edy 8k 
bronretav nal Seborxds, opb8pa éxavbns: donep 
éviore maifovres of maides tH yAdrrn 7d rip 
oBevvioverv. obrot pév ody of dvrayauaral 
oyebdiv buovol eles Trois Tapudyous, maloyrés re 
Kal dyxovres kal biacrdvres nad droxtwydyres 
éviore. 

* edphoet by Arnim but before BeAods. 


* éxxMvovew Wyttenbach : xplvouriy. 
* daréSnoav Ruisko: driSnrav. 
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“Of course,” he continued, “these antagonists 
do seem terrible and invincible to all cravens; but 
if you treat them with contempt and mect them 
boldly, you will find them cowardly and unable to 
master strong men, in this greatly resembling dogs, 
which pursue and bite people who run away from 
them, while some they seize and tear to pieces, but 
fear and slink away from men who face them and 
show fight, and in the end wag their tails when they 
come to know them. Most people, however, are 
in mortal terror of these antagonists, always avoid- 
ing them by flight and never looking them in the 
face. And indeed, just as skilful boxers, if they 
anticipate their opponents, are not hit at all, but often 
ostualty end by winning the bout themselves, but 
if, on the contrary, they give ground through fear, 
they receive the heaviest blows; in the same way, if 
we accept our hardships in a spirit of contempt for 
them and approach them cheerfully, they avail very 
little against us; but if we hang back and give way, 
they appear altogether greater and more severe. 
You can see that the same thing applies to fire also: 
if you attack it most, vigorously, you put it out; 
but if with caution and fear, you get badly burned, 
just as children do when in sport they sometimes 
try to put out a fire with their tongues. The 
adversaries of this class are a good deal like the 
pancratiasts,) who strike, choke, rend, and occa- 
sionally kill. 


2 They engaged in a rough-and-tumblo contest, a combina- 
tion of boxing and wrestling. 





4 twoxepaet Geel: Aroxmpias, 
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"Erépa 88 Sewotépa payn xal dyov dotw ov 
pixpés, GAA word todrou pellwv wal erexiy- 
Suvorepos, 6 mpos rH HSovry ovx ofav “Opnpds 
gnow, 

addis 88 Spipeia payn rapa vyvolv érixOn, 

okéor 8) wedéxegor wal abivass éudyovto 

wal Eideow peyddorct. 


ody obros 6 TpdT0s Tis wayne ose yap avrixpus 
a 5 Thy jdoviy, GAN Serene nal yon- 
revew Sewots hapuaxas, worep “Ounpos dyer 
aay Kipeny ‘< ean ‘Odvecéws éralpous xata- 
dappdkat, edrerra robs piv ods aibtay, rods Se 
AvKous yeréoat, Trois b¢ GAN arta Onpia. 
rowdréy ote Td XPipa tis Hooviis, oly arAas 
éniBourevodans, GAd mavra tpdrov, Sid Te 
tis Syrews Kai axojjs 4 dodpiocas i yevoews 
4 ddijs, Ere 68 curios Kal motois Kal adpo- 
Sialois BiapBeipar metpopévns, opolws pev éypn- 
yoporas, omolws 8 xorpeopévovs, ob8e yap 
Gomep mpos tods modepnious éote® hudaxas 
xatacricavras xabevSev, dda pdduora 8) 
mavrov tore eririBerat, Ta pay aitd 7H Grew 
papaivovoa Kat Sovroupevn, ra 88 ériméurovea 
éveipata mavotpya kat émiBouvdka, dvauspry- 
oxovta alrijs. 

‘O pv otv ovo ba ris adijs émrvyiyvera 
as 7O% word Kal ratty mpdceow, 4 bé HSov7 


1 After qtorhy the MSS. have obx Korucpus BiaCoudyny, &Ar* 
Uararacay Kai yonretoucay Sewols dapudxois, “not using open 
force but deceiving and enchanting with baleful drugs” ; 
bracketed as an interpretation by Gael, 
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“ But there is another battle more terrible and a 
cinage not slight but much greater than this and 
fraught with greater danger, I mean the fight against 
pleasure. Nor is it like that battle which Homer 
speaks of when he says,* 


Fiercely then around the ships 

The struggle was renewed, 

With halberds and with trenchant battle-axe 

They fought, with mighty sword and two-edged 

spear. 

No, it is no such kind of battle, for pleasure uses 
no o force but deceives and casts a spell with 
baneful drugs, just as Homer says Circe? drugged 
the comrades of Odysseus, and some forthwith 
became swine, some wolves, and some other kinds 
of beasts. Yes, such is this re. B pleasure, that 
hatches no single plot but all kinds of plots, and 
aims to undo men through sight, sound, smell, taste, 
and touch, with food too, and drink and carnal lust, 
tempting the waking and the sleeping alike. For 
it is not possible to set guards en lie down 
to sleep as in ordinary warfare, since it is just then 
of all times that she makes her attack, at one time 
weakening and enslaving the soul by means of sleep 
itself, at another, sending mischievous and insidious 
dreams that suggest her. 

“ Now work is carried on by means of touch for 
the most part and proceeds in that way, but pleasure 

liad 16, 696, 711 f. 


be 
2 A sorceress on the island of Aenea, who entertained 
Odysseus and his companions. 


* for: Reiske: evar, 
® 7d added by Reiske. 
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kara wacav aleOnow orocas tvOperos aleOy)- 
ces Eyer, wal def tots piv movers amwavtay cal 
cuprréxecbat, tiv Sé ASovny hevyew ws mwop- 
potdra Kal pndev dws GAdOt i Tdvayxaia 
éptreiv. xab dvraiba o xparioros vip xpdriotos 
5}? cyeddv, Os dv Sivnrae wrelorov dropedyew 
tas Hovis obi yap geriv HSovh cuvdvta  xal 
Tretpmpevoy cuvexas pr) od mdvrws drdvat. Srav 
obv Kpanijon war arepuyévnrat ris wuxis rots 
Papparors, ylyveras Td Nourdy 80 7d ths Kipang 
mAjkaca pgdlws rH pdB8p ely cupedy twa 
édxavver cab xabelpyyucs Kal Td Aourdyv da 
éxeivou )5n 6 avOpwros Siarere? ods dy i} Ades: 
ylyvovras 88 Kai dpees bp’ HSovijg moxlror wat 
OnO ptoe Kal aX dirra épmera Kal Oeparetovery 
éxeivny cal wept ras Odpas dures Kal erBupodvres 
hey ris HSovis eal Natpedovres exelvy, puplous be 
DArqws % révous &yovres. % yap HSovt kparjcaca 
aitav xal wapadaBodca trois révous rapasisact 
trois éyBiorots Kai yarerwrdrors. 

Todtov 5% Tov aydva euot Kaprepotyrs nat 
mapaBarropive mpds %Soviy «al aovor oddels 
mposéye trav GOriov dvOpdrwv, add trois 
mdiar cab Tpéxovet wad Xopevoveww, oude 
yap Tov ‘Hpaxdéa édpov dyautopevov Kai mo- 
vodyra, ovde euerev adrots, ddrAd' Kal réTe Lows 
aOrAnrds twas eBatpuatoy, Zirnv cal Kadaiv 


2 Baro added now 
2 34 Capps: a Wi amonte would delete xpdrioros 3%. 
* Brvws 1 perius : 
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assails a man through each and every sense that 
he has; and while fe must face and grapple with 
work, to pleasure he must give the .widest berth 
possible and have none but unavoidable dealings 
with her, And herein the strongest man is indeed 
strongest, one might almost say, who can keep the 
farthest away from pleasures; for it is impossible to 
dwell with pleasure or even to dally with her for 
any length of time without being completely en- 
slaved. Hence when she gets the mastery and 
overpowers the soul by her charms, the rest of 
Circe’s sorcery at once follows. With a stroke of 
her wand pleasure coolly drives her victim into a 
sort of cd and pens him up, and now from that 
time forth the man goes on living as a pig or a 
wolf. Pleasure also brings divers and deadly vipers 
into being, and other crawling things that attend 
constantly upon her as they lie about her doors, and 
though Jeaming for pleasure and serving her, they 
yet suffer a thousand hardships all in vain. For 
pleasure, after overpowering and taking possession 
of her victims, delivers them over to hardships, the 
most hateful and most difficult to endure. 

“This is the contest which I steadfastly main- 
tain) and in which I risk my life against pleasure 
and hardship, yet not a single wretched mortal gives 
heed to me, but only to the jumpers and runners 
and dancers. Neither, indeed, did men have eyes 
for the struggles and labours of Heracles or have 
any interest in them, but perhaps even then they 
were admiring certain athletes such as Zetes,* Calais,? 

1 Plato (# lic 656 By ks of people who are dmdvo 
oe OM oe pss jdords—“ lazy and 
weak to hold out against pl res.” 

2 Son of Boreas, took part in the Argonautic expedition. 
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xal TIn\éa wat ddXous rotovrous Spopéas Twas 
wal waraerds wal rods bev él wadres, Tods 
& él wrovt@ Catpator, xaBdmep "Iécova wat 
Kuipav epi 8 tod Tédoros then ore nai 
tov dpov édepdvtivoy yor, domep Tt bhedos 
avOpimov xpvaiy yeipa edehavrivny Exovros 
4 apGaruare adduavros 4 cpapdySour pa 8 
Yuxny ole éylyvwonov abrod érolay twa elyev, 
tov 8¢ “Hpaxdéa rovoiyra par wal ayautéuevov 
iéovv, eal &pacay abroy avO pérrov dOuwTarov 
ai da roto GOdous éedédouv rods mévous abrod 
kal rd epya, ds tov értmovov Blov doy byrar 
drobarivra 88 mévroy pddiota Tydor Kal 
Gedy vopifover kal dacw “HBn cuvorxeiv, wal 
Tovrm mdvres ebyovrat, Ses avrol ji) Ecovrat 
aO01, 7H Wretota 4Odhcayvee, 

Toy 3¢ Evpvedda otovrar xparelv rotrov Kal 
emerdrray, bv ovdevds akiov vevouleaciw, obS2 
ebfato ob3i eOvoe obSérore ovdels Eipuobe?, 
Try & ye ‘“Apaxdijs mepunet The Edpomny wai 
vy “Aoiay dracay, ovdey dv rodrots Sporas 
trois dOAntaiss mod yap av 4Surxiby mpoedbeiv 
cdpxas tocavras Eywv } toootTwr Kpedy be6- 
Hevos } Babdy otras tmvov Kabetbov; ddd’ 
dypumvos xal rewrds, domep of Adovres, ofo 
Arérav, 5£) dota, ob'te yemdavos obre xav- 
Hares $povritwy, obdiv Seduevos otpwmdtor } 





2 Fathor of Achilles by Thetis. 
* Leader of the Argonautic expedition, 

? Son of Apollo king of Cyprus. His wealth and Jong 
life bestowed on him by Apollo were proverbial. 
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Peleus, and other like runners and wrestlers; and 
some they would admire for their beauty and others 
for their wealth, as, for example, Jason * and Cinyras.3 
About Pelops, too, the story ran that he had an 
ivory sense, as if there were any use in a man 
having a golden or ivory hand or eyes of diamond 
or caliakive: but the kind of soul he had men did 
not notice. As for Heracles, they pitied him while 
he toiled and struggled and called him the most 
* trouble-ridden,’ or wretched, of men; indeed, this 
is why they gave the name ‘troubles,’ or tasks, to 
his labours and works, as though a laborious life 
were a trouble-ridden, or wretched* life; but now 
that he is dead they honour him beyond all others, 
deify him, and say he has Hebe ® to wife, and all 
pray to him that they may not themselves be 
wretched—to him who in his labours suffered 
wretchedness exceedingly great. 

“ They have an idea, too, that EKurystheus * had 
him in his power and ordered him about, Eurystheus, 
whom they considered a worthless fellow and to 
whom no one ever prayed or sacrificed. Heracles, 
however, roved over all Europe and Asia, though 
he did not look at all like any of these athletes; 
for where could he have penetrated, had he carried 
so much flesh or required so much meat or sunk 
into such depths of sleep? No, he was as alert 
and lean like a lion, keen of eye and ear, recking 
naught of cold or heat, having no use for bed, 

* Dio is ing upon tho etymological connection 

abi cen ga a aa 
mi in, al 0 mi nad 

Grok lees, ees of youth. 

- a King of Mycenas who imposed tho Twelve Labours upon 
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ravidov 4 ramfrov, dra Sépua dumeyspevos 
pUrrapéy, Upod mvéwy, tois dyabois BonDav, rods 
Kaxovds Kohkdfwv. Kal ArourSnv 88 tov Opaxa, bre 
motcidny elyev écOfra nai xabijoto érl Bpévou 
mivev &¢ jpyépas Kat tpudav, kal trois ~évous 
Holxer xa rods Up’ abtg, tory trmov rpédan, 
76 pordrdw raiwv Sujpatev damep wibov radadv. 
wat rov Unpvovny, wrelerous Bois éxovra xal 
tév mpos éamépas drdvrey mrovebtatoy dvra 
eal brepnpavdrarov, abrév te dméeteive kai Tobs 
aberqgous nal ras Bots darfrace. tov S¢ Bov- 
oipw ebpdy mdvu éripedds Gbdodvra Kad $1 
Ans Huépas eoSiovra Kad dpovodvta péyiorov 
éml wddy, Siéppnkev emi thy yi» xataBaddv 
Gomep rods Ovdrdxous tos opéddpa yéuovras. 
kal ris “Apativos auce ri tovny, Suveson 
pévns ait Kai voufovons bre 7H «diddee xpa- 
Tio et, ovryyevrouevos re Kal Seikas bre ode dv 
more yrrnGein Kddrdous ot dv pelvere ydtpev 
yuvatkds méppw tay adtod Kxrnudrov obdémore. 
tov 88 Tpopundéa, cogucriy twa, énol Soxeiv, 
xataraBev bd S6Ens daroddipevor, vov1 pdy 
oiSobvros ait® xal adfovros tod Hraros érére 
éraiwoiro, wadw 88 Bivovtos émére yéyorey 


1 nal before viv deleted by Arnim, 


— 
+ Ho possessed wild mares who fed on human flosh. Thoy 
were capturod by Heracles as ono of his twelve labours, 
* A monster with threo heads or, according to another 
persion, with three bodies joined togothor. He was king of 


pain. 
+ A king of who is said to havo sacrificed all strangors 
who tines pt Lin 4 
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shawl, or rug, with an air of hunger about him, as 
he succoured the good and punished the bad. And 
because Diomede,! the Thracian, wore such fine 
raiment and sat upon a throne drinking the livelong 
day in high revel, and treated strangers unrighteously 
as well as his own subjects, and kept a large stable, 
Heracles smote him with his club and smashed him 
as if he had been an old jar. Then Geryones,? who 
had ever so many cattle and was the richest of all 
western lords and the most arrogant, he also killed 
along with his brothers and drove his cattle away. 
And when he found Busiris * very diligently training, 
eating the whole day long, and excceding proud of 
his wrestling, Heracles burst him open like an over- 
filled bag by dashing him to the ground. He loosed 
the girdle of the Amazon, who tried to coquet 
with him and thought to win by means of her beauty. 
For he both consorted with her and made her under- 
stand that he could never be overcome by beauty and 
would never tarry far away from his own possessions 
for a woman’s sake. And Prometheus,’ whom I 
take to have been a sort of sophist, he found being 
destroyed by popular opinion; for his liver swelled 
and grew whenever he was praised and shrivelled 
again when he was censured. So he took pity on 


* Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, the fetching of whose 
girdle was one of the labours imposed upon Heracles. “Lo 
obtain it he seduced her; but see Index. 

5 A Titan who stole fire from heaven and gavo it to men, 
in ponishoneity for which he was chained by Zeus to a rock 
on Mt, Caucasus, whero his liver was consumed every day by 
an eagle but grew again at night. Heracles is said to have 
slain the eagle and released Promethous. Dio treats the 
eagle of the myth as allegorically representing dg or 
popular opinion. 
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abréy, edeioas xal poPijcas . . 1 Eravee rob 
tipou Kal ris pirouias' Kal obtas @yero bya 
Tonos, 

Tadra pev obv brparter oddity EvpuoGet yapi- 
Yopevos. ta 58 pia ra* ypuvod & éxduice 
aor swxev exeivy, ra Tov “Eorepidwv: obSey 
yap abrday éeiro, ddN’ éxédeuce xrdew Eyovra 
pnddy yap heros elvar dvOpairp ypucdy yrjrAwv" 
pnde yap rats ‘Eorepior yevécOar. mépas 8é, 
émel Bpadbrepos éyiyvero xal do bevés repos avtoo, 
PoPovpevos ur ov Sivntae Civ scpolws, brevra 
olwat vioov Tiwvds KatadaBovons, kdNucta dy- 
Opdémev eOcpamevoey avtov, mupdvy vicas ev 
TH avrg EUAwy ws Enpotdrwv cal Seikas bre 
obdév &ktov Noryou" éhpovtite tov wupetod. ampdre- 
pov 8é, lva wi) Sox ceuvd pdvov* cal peydra 
&pya SiarparrecOar, thy Kompov dreXOdv riyy 
xetpévny cap Airyéa, Todd Te YpHua TOAAGY 
érdv, exelvny ékepdper wal exdOaper.  yeiro 
yap ody Frrov ait Siayaynréoy elvar xal 
trodepnréov mpos tiv Sifav 4 Ta Onpia nal roy 
avOpanwv rods Kaxovpyous. 

Tatra 8 Xéyovros Tod Acoydvous, repilerayro 
modrAol cal mavu Hdéws AxpodvTo tov Adywv, 

+ Wilamowitz, followed by Arnim and Bude, assumes a 
lacuna after goBicas. Cohoon suggests gperdoas, ‘Taught 
bik wien Sah pr 

¥ hénee added by Chen 

* névov added by Reiske. 
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him, frightened . . , and thus relieved him of his 
vanity and inordinate ambition; and straightway 
he departed after making him whole. 

“Now in all those exploits he was not doing a 
favour to Eurystheus at all. And as to the mf 
apples that he got and brought back—I mean those 
of the Hesperides—he did give them to him, since 
he had no use for them himself, but told him to 
keep them and go hang; for he explained that 
apples of gold are of no use to a man, nor had the 
Hesperides, either, found them to be. ‘Then, 
finally, when he was growing ever slower and weaker, 
from fear that he would not be able to live as before, 
and besides, I suppose, because he was attacked by 
some disease, he made the best provision that was 
humanly possible for himself, for he reared a pyre 
of the very driest wood in the courtyard and showed 
that he minded the fiery heat precious little. But 
before that, to avoid creating the opinion that he 
did only impressive and mighty deeds, he went and 
removed and cleaned away the dung in the Augean 
stables,* that immense accumulation of many years. 
For he considered that he ought to fight stubbornly 
and war against opinion*® as much as against wild 
beasts and wicked men.” 

While a dae thus spoke, many stood about and 
listened to his words with great pleasure. Then, 


1 Guardians of the golden apples which Heracles had to 
obtain as one of his labours. 

3 Augeas had a herd of three thousand oxen whose stalls 
were not cleaned out for thirty years. Heracles had to clean 
out these stalls in one day as one of his labours. 

* Opinion here means the “ false opinion of the crowd,” 
as in the reference to Prometheus above. 
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évvojaas 58 oluas 73 rod ‘Hpaxdéous, robs pév 
Adyous adie, Xapat 88 xabeLomevos éroie tt 
tav abokwy. evOds ody of modAol xateppdvouy 
aito® xal palvecOar ipacav, cal rdduy eBopd- 
Bow sopioral, xabdrep ev rédpare Bdtpayxor 
tov Ddpov ody dparres, 
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ossibly with this thought of Heracles! in his mind, 
he ceased speaking and, squatting on the ground, 
performed an indecent act, whereat the crowd 
straightway scorned him and called him crazy, and 
again the sophists raised their din, like frogs in a 
pond when they do not see the water-snake. 


2 i.¢., to his cleaning the Augean stables. 
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THE NINTH OR ISTHMIAN 
DISCOURSE 


In the ninth Discourse, as in the eighth, we find Diogenes 
attending the Isthmian games, and in both Discourses there 
is Lan seams elereano to tho icaportance of the sont public 
ga for es’ purpose, the same ces to 
ph icians and to dogs. Photo similarities have led to the ; 
inference that the two Discourses were prepared at about the 
same time; but while in the Discourse we are 
given the subject-matter of Diogenes’ teaching, in this one it 
is rather his method of teaching that is shown. 


vol. & oO 


9. AIOTENHE H IZ@MIKOS 


1 ‘Ie@piav Svtwv xaté8y Atoyévns els tov 
oP pudv, dy boxer, év KopivOy darpi8ov. Tap- 
eroyyave 88 ais mavnyiperw ox dymep of 
modXol évexa, Bovrdpevor Gedcacbat rods abdn- 
zas Kal va éu@rnobdow, adr’ éricxomay oluar 
rods avOpdrrous kal tiv dvoav abtév. Hyde 
yap dre pavepdrarol elow tv rais éoprais Kai 
rails mavnytperw év 82 wodéum xal otpatorédp 
RavOdvouer padrov Sia 7d xevduvetev eal go- 

2 BetoOar. wal pévror evopste rodrous eitaroré- 
‘pous elvav' Kal yap Ta voorjpata Tod smparos, 
brav kinda 7, pdov GepareverGar bd rév 
larpdv 4 péxpe brooredderau tods pévror 
dpedoupévous Tov dvOpirav év tails rotavrats 
darpBats rdytora drédrveGa. but Taira 

3 mapéBadnrev cis Tas Manyipes. Ereye 68 ém- 
cxaomroy, ore} érerdirrocto 73 TOD KUVds"® Tabs 
yap xtvas ErecOar piv eis tas wavyyipes, 
pndéva 88 ASixely trav éxet yryvopéver, Uraxreiv 
8 xal paxeoOas rots xaxotpyos Kal AnoTais,® 
cai brav of GvOpwror peOvobévres xabevdwory, 
abtods éypnyopétas puAdrret. 


1 Sve Emperinus and Schwartz: S71. 
2 After xuyds the MSS. have ba ri xadrewdrnra Kal 7d 
Aowopete Bas xiva abrdy dwexdrow. ‘On account of his harsh- 
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THE NINTH DISCOURSE: 
DIOGENES OR THE ISTHMIAN 
DISCOURSE 


Wuen the Isthmian games were in progress, 
Diogenes, who probably was sojourning at Corinth, 
went down to the Isthmus. He did not attend the 
great public gatherings, however, with the same 
motives as the majority, who wished to see the 
athletes and to gormandize. No, I warrant he came 
as an observer of mankind and of men’s folly. He 
knew that men show their real character most clearly 
at public festivals and large gatherings, while in 
war and in camp it is more concealed owing to the 
presence of peril and fear. Moreover, he thought 
they were more easily healed here (for bodily dis- 
eases are more readily treated by the physician 
when they are plain to be seen than while the 
trouble remains hidden), but that those who are 
neglected when engaged in such pursuits most 
speedily perish. Therefore he used to attend the 
public gatherings. And he would jestingl Te- 
mark whee taxed for his currish manners, Wall, 
dogs follow along to the festivals, but they do no 
wrong to any of those attending; they bark and 
at! rogues and thieves, and when their masters 
are in a en sleep, they stay awake and guard 


ness and abusive language they called him a cur.” Deleted 
by Arnim, 
* Aporais Emperius: xaxloros, 
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4 ‘Os 88 ébdvn ey rh mavyyiper, Kopevdiov 
pév obdels ait mpoceiye tov vody, Ore odAdKLs 
aitdy édipwr ev rH wore Kal wept To Kpdvetov. 
of yap avOpwra obs dv del Brérmcr wal ols 
vouitovaw elvar dréte Bovrovrat mpocedOeiv, 
rovrwv ob mdvu dpovrifovew: obs 8 av &a 
xpsvou wow 4} pnderorore éwpaxdres, pas 
éxelvous tpérovrat. Oar ixtota dperodvro id 
tod Atoyevous Kopiv@.ot, xabdmep el® vocobvres 
éridnpoivros larpod pi) mpooyecav GAN’ évopstor 
ixavav elvat eal 70 opav avtov év TH médet. 

6 Tay 88 d&dAwr of waxpdbev pducrta rpociecay 
mpos avrov, ard tis "Iwvias ve Kal Leedias wal 
"IraMlas Scot wapijcav cat rav de ArBins ties 
wal tOv é« Macvadias cal awd Bopucbévous, 
odrot 82 mdvres idetv Bovrspuevoe pwAdrov adrdv 
wal? Bpayt tt dxodcar déyovros, os Eeyore 

6 darayyérrewy Exépous } Bedriovs yevéoOar. éddxer 
yap ixavos elvar rodopioa Kal roils epwrdow 
droxpivacBa: mpis bros. domep oby rod 
Tlovrimof pédtros yeverOar émuyetpodow of 
drepot, yevoduevor 58 mapayphya éérrucay 
Sucxepdvartes, Ste mixpdv are wad andés, ows 
nat Tod Atoyévaus dromerpiicbat pe HOerov Sid 
mokurpaypoauvny, dheyyouevor 56 dmertpéhovro 

7 kal &pevyov. Kal GAdwv piv FSovro roSopov- 


+ de Jacobs: abo), 

2 ef Schwartz: of. 

* kal... Adyorros ocours in the MSS, after yerdoda: 
moved by Emperius, 


2 Sow note on p. 378, 
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No Corinthian, however, paid any attention to 
him when he appeared at the gathering, because 
they often saw him in the city and around the 
Craneion.1 For men do not pay much attention to 
those whom they are constantly seeing and whom 
they think they can approach whenever they wish, 
but they turn to those whom they only see at 
intervals or have never seen before. So the 
Corinthians derived the least profit from Diogenes, 
precisely as if sick people would not consult a 

hysician resident in their midst but thought the 

re sight of him in the city sufficient. 

As regards other persons, it was those from a 
distance who visited him chiefly, all who came to 
the festival from Ionia, Sicily, and Italy, and some 
of those who came from Libya, Massilia? and 
Borysthenes,? and the motive of all those was 
to see and hear him speak for even a short 
time so as to have something to tell others rather 
than to get improvement for themselves. For he 
had the reputation of having a sharp tongue and 
being instantly ready with an answer for his in- 
terrogators. Accordingly, just as those who know 
nothing of the Pontic honey ¢ try a taste of it and 
then quickly spit it out in disgust because it is 
bitter and unpleasant in taste, so a in their 
idle curiosity wished to make trial of Diogenes, but 
on being put to confusion by him would turn on 
their heels and flee. They were amused, of course, 

2 The modern Marseilles. 

2 The most important Greek city north of the Euxine or 
Black Sco. It was situated at tho confluence of the Bory- 
sthenes and Hypanis (Dnieper and Bog) rivers. 

4 Diogenes came from Pontus. Pliny (Natural History 21, 
c. 13) speaks of most poisonous honey produced in Pontus, 
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bévov, abtol 88 éboBoivro xal dveydpovy. kal 
ei pev Erxomré te al Grater’ domep elisber 
éviore, trreppuas Exatpor, dvatewapévou 82 Kal 
onovddeavros ovy iméuevov thy cappyolav: 
Kabarep oluat ta wadia mpooraifovra iderat 
tois yevvalouy xualv, émeddy && yarerivy «ad 
UrdEn peifor, éEerhdyn cai 7@ béer réOvnxe. 

Kal rére exeivos emote tabrd, obSty pera- 
orpepdpevos ov8i dpovritav etre emacvoin ts 
atop cite kal Wbyor tov Tapdvrer, ods el Tov 
mrovolov te wal évddEwv 4) otparnyds i) bu- 
vderns Siadéyorro mpocedOav 4 rdv wavy 
pathov re kal revjrov' ddd tv wey rorovTey 
Anpowvrov éviore xareppdvet, rods S& cenvors 
elvat Bovropuévous xal péya gpovoivras é¢’ 
airols 81a awrodroy 4 yévos H2 EdAny twa 
Sivauty, Tovrous wdducta erlete wal éxddrate 
wdvra tpérov. Tiwes yey oby adroy éOatiuatoy 
és copararoy Tavrwy, tiot 88 paiverBas eddxer, 
morrol 88 Katebpovovy ds mraxyod te Kal 
ovdevds akiov, twis 8 éroiddpovv, of 88 mpomn- 
Naxitew éreyelpovy, daT& pirtodytes mpo Tay 
mobiy Samep rots xuoiv, of &¢ eal rod TpiBovos 
Hmtovto mpoctovres, moddol 8 ode elwy GA’ 
yyavantour, kaGdrep” Opnpéds pyot tov ’Odvecéa 
mpooraivey tos pvnorijpas: Kaxelvov mpds 
Orlyas thpépas eveyxeiv thy dxohaciay avrav 
xal riy OSpuw, 6 8 Sporos Fv ev doravte TO 
dvre yap eget Bactdet xad Seardry, mrwyoo 
orokiy éxovtt, xdmeara tv dv8pamdsous te Kal 

} trailer Stobaeus 3, 13. 37; Eraser. 
* 4 Arnim: kat. 
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when others were railed at, but on their own 
account they were afraid and so would withdraw 
out of his way. Again, when he jested and joked, 
as was his wont at times, they were pleased beyond 
measure; but when he warmed up and became 
serious, they could not stand his frankness. The 
situation was the same, I fancy, as when children 
delight to play with well-bred dogs but are terrified 
and seared to death when they show anger and 
bark more loudly. 

At these meetings also he held to the same line of 
conduct, not changing his ways nor caring whether 
anyone of his audience commended or criticized him ; 
no, not even if it was some wealthy and prominent 
person such as a Seng or ruler who approached 
and conversed with him, or some very humble and 
ree individual. When such people talked nonsense, 

e usually scorned them merely, but those that as- 
sumed airs and prided themselves on their wealth or 
family or some other distinction he would make the 
especial object of his attack and castigate thoroughly. 
Some admired him, therefore, as the wisest man in 
the world, to others he seemed crazy, many scorned 
him as beggar and a poor good-for-nothing, some 
jeered at him, others tried to insult him grossly by 
throwing bones at his feet as they would to , 
yet others would approach him and pluck at hi 
cloak, but many could not tolerate him and were 
indignant. It was just like the way in which Homer 
says the suitors made sport of Daysseus; he too 
endured their riotous conduct and insolence for a 
few days, and Diogenes was like him in every 
respect. For he aally resembled a king and lord 
who in the guise of a beggar moved among his 
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botrots abrod on, onévy Tpupdar Kal d-yvootow 
boris tori, Kad rehome dépovte pebiovras avO pas- 
wovs kal patvouévous rd dyvoias Kat dpablas. 
“Orws 8¢ of re dO0Dérar roy ‘ToOulov wai 
tov Grrwov beoe tvrywor wad Svvarol obddpa 
amopobvro Kal evveatérXovro Kat’ excivoy orrore 
yevowro, Kal mdvtes obror ory = maphecay 
vroPrérovres abrév. met 8 Kal éorehavacaro 
Tis mlrvos, wéuxravres of KoplvO:0c rév bornpera 
twas éxédXevov drrobéc Bat Tov oréhavov cab undiy 
Tapdvouov moeiv. 6 88 tera abrods Sid rh 
mapdvoydy éorw adriv éorebavdcbau tis truvo, 
drove 68 od mapdvouov. elev ody Ts abray, 
“Ore ob vevlennas, & Ardyeves. 6 86, Toddous 
76, elrev, dvraywauerds Kab Keyddous, oby ola 
tatrd done ra dvSpdwoda 7a viv évraiba 
madatovra xal Sioxetovra Kab tpéxovTa, To 
mavrt 8 yaderwrépous, reviay Kal guyny Kai 
adoklay, ere 88 dpyfy re xad durny Kal émiBuplay 
kal Po8ov cal 7d wdvrov duaxdratov Onpiov,? 
brovdoy wal padOaxdy, HSovijr % obdels obre 
tev ‘EdAsvev obre tov BapBSdpov ator Mayer Bas 
kal reptcivar th Wuyh xpatiaas, GdAd madvres 
Hrenvrat wal drreipijcace pds tov dyava tobroy, 
Tépoat nat Mijbor xai Sdéipor Kab Maxeddves nal 
"AOnvatos cat Aaxedatysvios, wry euod. médre- 
pov ody ipiv dEtos S0xa ths wlrvos, i) AaPovres 
abriy Sécete tO mhelorov Kpedy yéuovrs ; 
raita ody darawyyédere roils néwpact Kal ore 
* Baws Herwerden: Sys, 


Before O»ploy the MSS. have 4 nal Svepaxéraroy, which 
Emperiue brackets, 
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slaves and menials while they caroused in ignorance 
of his identity, and yet was patient with them, 
drunken as they were and crazed by reason of 
ignorance and stupidity. 

Generally the managers of the Isthmian games 
and other honourable and influential men were 
sorely troubled and held themselves aloof whenever 
they came his way, and passed on, all of them, in 
silence and with scowling glances. But when he went 
so far as to put the crown of pine? upon his head, 
the Corinthians sent some of their servants to bid 
him lay aside the crown and do nothing unlawful. 
He, however, asked them why it was unlawful for 
him to wear the crown of pine and not so for 
others. Whereupon one of them said, “ Because 
you have won no victory, Diogenes.” To which he 
replied, “Many and mighty antagonists have I 
vanquished, not like these slaves who are now 
wrestling here, hurling the discus and running, but 
more difficult in every way—I mean poverty, exile, 
and disrepute; yes, and anger, pain, desire, fear, 
and the most redoubtable beast of all, treacherous 
and cowardly, I mean pleasure, which no Greek or 
barbarian can claim he fights and conquers by the 
strength of his soul, but all alike have succumbed 
to her and have failed in this contest—Persians, 
Medes, Syrians, Macedonians, Athenians, Lacedae- 
monians—all, that is, save myself. Is it I, then, 
think you, that am worthy of the pine, or will you 
take and bestow it upon the one who is stuffed with 
the most meat? Take this answer, then, to those 
who sent you and say that it is they who break the 


1 Cf. Discourse 8. 16: pago 385, note 4, 
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abrol wapavopodew* ob yap mjoarres obdéva 
dyiva mepipxovrar otepdvous Exovress xal bre 
évdokorepa wemoinxa! ra “loOuia Karaxpariocas 
avros tov arépavor, Kal bre od Toig dvOpmras, 
4dX4 rails alti Snrad} wepyudyntor abrov elvas 
bee. 


Mera 8 roto idov twa éx rod oradiou 
Basifovra peta moddod wrifPovy xal pnde 
émBatrovra ris yijs, ddrd tveyrdv Pepopevov 
bb rod bydou, rods 8€ twas énaxohovbobvras 
nal Bodvras, dddovs 8 mnddvtas brs yapas 
kal ras yeipas alpovras wpds tov odpaydy, rods 
be émBaddovtas aith atepdvovy Kal raivias, 
bre SuvyjOn mpocenGeiv, ipero ris deriv 6 OopuBos 
6 mepl abrov wal ri cuvéBn. 6 88 &bn, Nixdper, 
Atoyeves, tdv dvdpdy td orddiov. Todro 8 rt 
dori ; elev ob yap 8) ppovisarepos yéyovas 
ov8e puxpédy, Ste EpOacas rods ovvrptyovras, ove 
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law; for they go about wearing crowns and yet 
have won in no contest; and add that I have lent 
a greater lustre to the Isthmian games by having 
myself taken the crown, which ought to be a thing 
for goats, forsooth, to fight over, not for men.” 

And on a later occasion when he saw a person 
leaving the race-track surrounded by a great mob 
and not even walking on the earth, but being carried 
shoulder high by the throng, with some following - 
after and shouting, others leaping for joy and lifting 
their hands towards heaven, and still others throwing 
garlands and ribbons upon him, he asked, when he 
was able to get near, what was the meaning of the 
tumult about him, and what had happened. The 
victor replied, “‘ I have won the two hundred yards 
dash for men, Diogenes.” “‘ And what does that 
amount to?” he inquired; “for you certainly have 
not become one whit more intelligent for having 
outstripped your competitors, nor more temperate 
now than you were, nor less cowardly, nor are you 
less discontented, nor will your wants be less in the 
future or your life freer from grief and pain.” 
““No, by heavens,” said he, “ but I am the fastest 
on foot of all the Greeks.” “ But not faster than 
rabbits,” said Diogenes, “ ngr deer; and yet these 
animals, the swiftest of all, are also the most 
cowardly. They are afraid of men and dogs and 
eagles and lead a wretched life. Do you not know,” 
he added, “ that speed is a mark of cowardice? It 
is in the order of things that the swiftest animals 
are likewise the most timid, Heracles, for instance, 





* rdxsord, dori Capps: tort réyira. Emperias proposed 
xdriora for rdx:ora. PV ilamowite deletes adaere kal. 
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1 Bpaddrepos Emperius: Spadéraros, 
* paxotpyous Pilagk: orparnyobs. 


2 Achilles, desiring to avenge the death of his friend 
Patroclus, whom Hector had slain, pursued him three times 
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on account of being slower than many and unable 
to catch evil-doers by running, used to carry a bow 
and arrows and to employ them against those who 
ran from him.” “ But,” was the reply, “the poet 
states that Achilles, who was very swift-footed, was, 
nevertheless, very brave.” ‘“ And how,” exclaimed 
Diogenes, “do you know that Achilles was swift- 
footed? For he was unable to overtake Hector 
although he pursued him all day. 

“ Are you not ashamed,” he continued, “ to take 
pride in an accomplishment in which you are natur- 
ally outclassed by the meanest beasts? I do not 
believe that you can outstrip even a fox. And by 
how much did you beat the man after all?” “By 
just a little, Diogenes,” said he; “ for you know that 
is what made the victory so marvellous.” “So,” 
replied Diogenes, “ you are fortunate by just one 
stride.” “ Yes, for all of us who ran were first- 
rate runners.” “ How much more quickly, however, 
does a crested lark get over the course than you?” 
“ Ah, but it has wings,” he said. ‘ Well,” replied 
Diogenes, “ if the swiftest thing is the best, it is 
much better, perhaps, to be a lark than to be a man. 
So then we need not pity the nightingale * or the 
hoopoe ® because they were changed from human 
beings into birds according to the myth.” “ But,” 
replied he, “I, a man, am the fleetest of men.” 
“What of it? Is it not probable that among ants 
too,” Diogenes rejoined, “one is swifter than 
another? Yet they do not admire it, do they? 
Or would it not seem absurd to you if one admired 
around the walls of Troy but was unable to overtake him. 
Sec Homer, Iliad 22. 21, 


* Procno, wife of Terous, was turned into a nightingale. 
* Terous was turned into 4 hoopoe. See Index. 
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an ant for its speed? Then again, if all the runners 
had been lame, would it have been right for you to 
take on airs because, being lame yourself, you had 
outstripped lame men?” 

As he spoke to the man in this vein, he made the 
business of foot-racing seem cheap in the eyes of 
many of the bystanders and caused the winner him- 
self to go away sorrowing and much meeker. And 
this was no small service which he rendered to 

-mankind whenever he discovered anyone who was 
foolishly puffed up and lost to all reason on account 
of some worthless thing; for he would humble the 
man a little and relieve him of some small part of 
his folly, even as one pricks or punctures inflated 
and swollen parts. 

On this occasion he saw two horses that were 
hitched together fall to fighting and kicking each 
other, with a large crowd standing by and lookin, 
on, until one of the animals, becoming exhausted, 
broke loose and ran off. Then Diogenes came up 
and placed a crown upon the head of the horse that 
had stood its ground and proclaimed it winner of an 
Isthmian prize, because it had “won in kicking.” 
At this there was a general laugh and uproar, while 
many applauded Diogenes ad Recidlod ¢ athletes, 
They say, too, that some persons actually left without 
witnessing their performances—those who had poor 
lodgings or none. 
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THE TENTH DISCOURSE: 
DIOGENES OR ON SERVANTS 


The tonth Discourse contains Cynic doctrine and belongs 
like the two preceding Discoursos to Dio’s period of exile. 
He could not consistently have praised the condition of 
being without Property except when he was in oxile and 
without Property, hi , and the callousness with which he 
refers to ipus’ plight would have been out of keeping with 
his lator life. 

This Discourse has two In the first it is shown to 
bo better to be without a slave or any other piece of property 
if you do not Inow how to une it, and then tho stronget 

it is mado that it is better to have no proporty at all. 
In the second part it is shown to be very dangerous and 
indeed harmful to consult a god when you do not know how 
to do 90; while if you do know, it is unnecessary. To sum 
up: it is better to own no property and to consult no god. 


to 
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Once when Diogenes was leaving Corinth for 
Athens, he met an acquaintance on the road and 
asked whither he was going; not, however, as most 
persons ask such questions and thereby make a 
show of interest in their friends’ affairs, yet have 
no sooner heard than off they go; no, but just as 
physicians ask the sick what they are planning to 
do, with the idea of giving them counsel and recom- 
mending what they should do and what they should 
avoid, so for the same purpose Diogenes asked 
the man what he was doing. And the latter re- 
plied, “I am on my way to Delphi, Diogenes, to 
make use of! the oracle, but when I was about to 
pass through Boeotia, my slave, who was with me, 
ran away, and so I am now bound for Corinth, for 
perhaps I may find the boy there.” At this 
Diogenes replied with that characteristic earnest- 
ness of his, “‘ And so, you ridiculous fellow, are you 
attempting to make use of the god when you are 
incapable of using a slave? Or does not the latter 
strike you as less difficult and dangerous than the 
former for those who are incapable of using things? 
properly? Besides, what is your object in hunting 
for the boy? Was he not a bad slave?” “ Yes, 


1 The Grecks said “‘make use of” a god or oracle in the 
sense of ‘‘ consult.” 

2 The equivocation arising from the double meaning of the 
verb (‘‘use”’ = treat, ‘use’? = consult) motivates the dis- 
cussion; see especially § 17 ff. 
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he certainly was,” replied the latter, ‘‘ for although 
I had done him no wrong and, what is more, had 
made him [my body-servant, he ran away.” “ Per- 
haps] he Sosa (you were] a bad [master], for if 
he had thought you were a good one, he would 
never have left you.” “‘ Perhaps, Diogenes, it was 
because he was bad himself.” 

“And so,” continued Diogenes, “because he 
thought you were bad, he ran off to avoid injury 
by you, while you are searching for him although 
you say he is bad, evidently with the desire to be 
injured by him! Is it not true that bad men are 
injurious to those who own them or to those who 
use them, whether they be Phrygians or Athenians, 
bond or free? And yet no one hunts for a run- 
away dog that he thinks is no good; nay, some 
even kick such a dog out if he comes back; but 
when people are rid of a bad man they are not 
satisfied, but go to a lot of trouble by sending word 
to their friends, making trips themselves, and spend- 
ing money to get the fellow back again. Now do 
you believe that more have been hurt by bad dogs 
than by bad men? To be sure we hear that one 
man, Actaeon, was slain by worthless dogs, and 
mad ones at that; but it is not even possible to 
say how many private individuals, kings, and whole 
cities have been destroyed by bad men, some by 
servants, some by soldiers and bodyguards, others 
by so-called friends, and yet others by sons and 
brothers and wives. Is it not, therefore, a great 
gain when one happens to be rid of a bad man? 





2 B%Aov Dindorf: &5nAov. 
% Brdwrecdar Dindort : Badarp ral. 
* abrdy Geel: abtois. 
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Should one hunt and chase after hin? That would 
be like hunting after a disease one had got rid of 
and trying to get it back into one’s system again.” 
The man replied, ‘‘ What you say is right enough, 
Diogenes, but it is hard for a man who has been 
wronged not to seek redress. That renegade suffered 
no wrong at my hands, as you see, and yet he dared 
to desert me. At my house he did none of the 
work that slaves perform, but was kept inside in 
idleness with nothing else to do but to accompan: 
me.” “Then were you doing him no wrong,’ 
Diogenes answered, “ by keeping him in idleness 
and ignorance and making him as bad as could be? 
For idleness and lack of occupation are the best 
things in the world to ruin the foolish, Therefore 
he was right in deciding that you were his undoing, 
and he was justified in running off, evidently so as 
to get work and not become worse and worse all the 
time by loafing, sleeping, and eating. But you, 
perhaps, think that it is a trifling wrong when any- 
one makes another man worse. And yet is it not 
right to keep away from such a man above all as the 
deadliest and most treacherous of enemies? ” 
“What shall I do then?” he asked, ‘‘ for I have 
no other domestic.” ‘‘ Well, what will you do,” said 
he, “ when you have no other shoes and those you 
have hurt and lacerate your feet? Will you not take 
them off as soon as you can and go barefoot? If, 
however, they fall off of themselves, do you tie them 
on again and pinch your feet? Why, sometimes 
barefooted persons get about more easily than those 
who are badly shod; and similarly, many live more 
comfortably and with less annoyance without domes- 
tics than those who have many. See what worries 
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the rich have. Some are taking care of their sick 
slaves and wanting doctors and nurses—for it is 
usually the way of slaves to neglect themselves and 
not be careful when sick, partly through lack of 
self-control, partly because they think that if any- 
thing befalls them, it will be their master’s loss and 
not their own—other rich men inflict corporal 
punishment daily, others put fetters on them, while 
yet others are pursuing runaways. And so it goes ; 
they can neither get away from home easily when- 
ever they like nor have leisure if they stay at home. 
And the most absurd thing of all is that they are 
often worse off for help than are the poor who keep 
no servants. Their situation reminds one of the 
centipede—I think you know it—which has innumer- 
able feet and yet it is the slowest of creeping things. 
Do you not know that nature has made each man’s 
body to be sufficient to serve him?—feet so as to 
move about, hands to work with and to care for the 
rest of the body, eyes to see, and ears to hear. 
Besides, she has made his stomach of a size in keep- * 
ing, so that man does not require more nourishment 
than he is able to provide for himself, but this amount 
represents what is quite adequate for each man and 
best and most wholesome. Just as a hand is all the 
weaker for having more fingers than belong there 
naturally, and such a man is called a sort of cripple 
when he has an extra finger on the outside and 
cannot use the other fingers properly; so when a 
man gets equipped with many additional feet, hands, 
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omouddacers 6 Sunjon o tnd mavTos adpereiobar 
kai aor rois abtot Tpdypact xphie8ar Karés, 
ara mp0 Tod dppoviicat Syrioes a dpyvptov 4 yp 
4 dvSparro8a 4) Seiryos. }) wroiov % oixiay; ols od 
dovdedoess ral dumjon 8? aira Kar TOG 
movices parny Kai draredéces drravra Tov Biov 
dpovrifor exeivar, dvion 58 odd oreoby an’ 
auréy. ody opas ra Onpla tadta Kab Ta 4 ved, 
bcm GH Tay av porav adurrdrepov, mpos be wat 
HOrov, | Kab Barro ¥ ipaiver Kal mréov toxver Kal 
oH povov &kaorov adray Scov mreiorov Sdvatat, 
Katto. ovre xelpas exovra ove dyOpdrou Sia- 
vowap ; XX’ 6pws dvr) mdvrev avrois Tey a@iov 
KaK@v brcipyet peytorov dyabdv, 6 OTL KT }pwovd 
Hy 

€oTiv. 

"AA Bond pot éécew, &@ Atoyeves, rov 
olxérny, édvrrep jun) dard Toxns euréay Hot. Nai 
pa Ala, elrev 6 Atoyévns, dorep et Aéyous bre 
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Further, if a man sells a cloak or a utensil that is 
not what it purports to be, or an animal that is 
diseased and useless, he must take it back; so, 
by selling you will be none the better off. And 
even if you shall be able to deceive somebody and 
he shall not be aware of the slave’s depravity, are you 
not afraid of the money? For perhaps you will buy 
another still worse slave if you chance upon a seller 
who is too shrewd for you. Or perhaps you will use 
the money received for something that will harm you. 
Fox by no means in every case does money help those 
who have gotten it; but men have suffered many 
more injuries and many more evils from money than 
from poverty, particularly when they lacked sense, 
Are you going to try to secure first, not that other 
thing, which will enable you to derive profit from 
everything and to order all your affairs well, but in 
preference to wisdom are you going to seek riches 
or lands or teams of horses or ships or houses? 
You will become their slave and will suffer through 
them and perform a great deal of useless labour, 
and will spend all your life worrying over them 
without getting any benefit whatsoever from them. 
Consider the beasts yonder and the birds, how 
much freer from trouble they live than men, and 
how much more happily also, how much healthier 
and stronger they are, and how each of them lives 
the longest life possible, although they have’neither 
hands nor human intelligence. And yet, to counter- 
balance these and their other limitations, they have 
one very great blessing—they own no property.” 

“ Well, Diogenes, Thalieve I shall let my servant 
go, that is, unless he happens to come my way.” 
“ Well, I declare,” exclaimed Diogenes, “ that would 
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Sdxvovta 4 AaxtiLovra tormov od« dv EnrHo are: 
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trmous; Ode euouye. Bi 8 ad Bidforro, Kakdv 
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Ti 88; Boris dyvoet xphow kuvdv, Svvarss dy 
ely XpHoGas ; 4) od 70 ru xphoOa dpereiobal 
éotiy am’ éxeivov; Aoxel por. Ovdels? dpa tev 
Rrarropévav amd tivos xpijrar éxelve td” ob 
Brdmrerat ; OV ydp. Odxovy cal 6 xvod rreipe- 
Hevos xphobar dvev rob émtoracbar Enudoera 
an’ avrav ; Eixds ye. Ovx dpa ov8é xpyoerar 
adrois, rel ob« Err xpijots brrov {quia mpdcectt, 
kalov pdvov meph xvvdv Kab troy eet obras, 
Gra kal Body Kad dpéwv,? wal d uarXov Oavud- 
cass dv, 0888 bvp 4 mpoBdr@ xpiicbar dpe 
ois dareipos. 7) odx oloBa rods pév tivas 
dpernpévous, rods 8 Kal BeBrappévous dard re 
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2 obdels Morel: odS%y or obdt, 
3 dpéwy Pierson: dpyéwv. 
* didr:Wilamowitz: S%Aov 8r4. 
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be like your saying that you would not look for a 
horse that bites or kicks, but that if you came 
across him, you would go up to him for the fun 
of being bitten or kicked!” 

“ Enough of that! But why do you object to my 
making use of the god?” “What! I object to 
your making use of the god if you can! That is 
not what I was saying, but that it is difficult, nay 
rather impossible, to make use of god or man or 
one’s own self if one does not know how. To make 
the attempt without knowing how is an extremely 
harmful thing. Or do you think that the man who 
is untrained in the use of horses could make use of 
them?” “Idonot.” ‘ And that if, on the other 
hand, he should use force, he would get some harm 
from it rather than good?” “True.” “ Now then, 
will the man ignorant of the use of dogs be able to 
use them? Or does not the using of a thing imply 
deriving benefit from it?” ‘I think so.” “No one, 
therefore, of those injured by a thing really uses the 
thing by which he is injured, does he?” “ Certainly 
not.” “If, therefore, a man attempts to use dogs 
without knowing how, will he not receive damage 
from them?” “Very likely.” ‘‘ He, therefore, will 
not be using them either, since use does not properly 
exist where damage results. And this is true not 
only in the case of dogs and horses but of oxen and 
mules also, and—what might surprise you more— 
not even the using of an ass or a sheep is a matter 
for inexperienced persons. Or do you not know 
that from the keeping of sheep and the drivin, 
of asses some derive benefit and others injury?.” 
“TY do.” “Is it not simply because the inex- 
perienced necessarily receive damage and those who 
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bvev Kal ard ovdv Kal dd ynvdv Kab dd 
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20 Tovs POdyyous; th Sé; ef tis adrols ode dv 
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Luyyopd, én, & Ardyeves: arAA karadiers 

21 roy HALov mepl mdvTov erreparay. Kal mérepov 
dpewwor, elrev, dxovovta dv xp) xatadioat Tov 
iprwov } Badilovra wdrny ; 

“Opoiws? 8 él rdvrov axedov Scov direct 
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2 Spofws Geel: duos. 2 6t Pllugk: yap. 
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know benefit, whether it be a question of asses or 
swine or geese or any other creature?” “It 
appears so.” 

“ Furthermore, can it be that, as regards the use 
of things, the same reasoning does not hold good, 
but that one who has no knowledge of music could 
use a lyre, or would he not be ridiculous for trying, 
not to speak of his accomplishing nothing and ruin- 
ing the lyre and breaking the strings? Then again, 
if one who is not a flautist should wish to use the flute 
and appear in the theatres and play upon it, would he 
not be pelted as a punishment and be likely to smash 
his flute into the bargain? And if aman undertakes 
to handle a rudder without knowing how to steer, 
will he not assuredly capsize the boat in short order 
and cause the death of both himself and his fellow- 
passengers? Still further, does the use of spear or 
shield do any good when wielded by timid and in- 
experienced persons, or rather, would they not by 
such an attempt at use lose not only their weapons 
but their own lives as well?” 

“T grant it, Diogenes,” he replied; ‘‘ but you are 
letting the sun go down with your interminable 
questions.” “ And is it not better,” said he, “ to 
let the sun go down if one is listening to useful 
words than to go on an idle journey?” 

“ And likewise in almost all cases where practical 
experience in ‘ using’ is lacking, it is difficult to be 
zealous, and the damage is likely to be greater where 
the things concerned are greater. Do you, then, 
think that the ‘ use’ of an ass is like the ‘use’ of a 
horse?”” ‘Of course not.” ‘Well, then, is the 
‘use’ of a man like the ‘use’ of a god?” “ But 
that question does not deserve an answer, Diogenes,” 
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yeves. “Eorwy ody ds ait@) ypioOa Sivatat, od 
yuyvackov attov; Kal was; elmer. ‘O yap 
avOpwrov dyvodv adivatos dvOpdr@ yphaOat ; 
"Ad’varos ydp. ‘O 8} abrov dyvody obx dv eyor 
ait® xphoOar; Aoxet wor. “Hdn oby derfxoas 
10 év Acdgols ypdupa 7d vibe cavrdv; "Eyarye. 
Otcouv Sirov bre 6 Beds Kédever Taow ds odK 
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yeyvdoxes cavrdv; OF por Sond. Seavrdy 88 
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XphicPar dvOpdimm od Suvaros el, dvOpdap 88 
XpheOar dsivaros dv Ged emiyecpeds, § rH wavrt 
eifoy kal yaremdrepov éxcivov opuodoyoduer 
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Ti dé; vopifes tov "AmédXwva arrixivew 4 
Swpitery ; } thy adriy elvac duirextov dvOpdrwy 
xa Gedy; GA TocodToV Siapépes dore Tov 
totapov Tov év Tpoia Yxdpavdporv map’ éxeivo.s 
Fidvbov xareiobat, xab tiv xdpuvdw 7d Spveov 
xarxi8a, nal rérov tid mpd ths médeas, bv of 
Tpdes exddoww Barieav,* rods Oeodrs Sia 
Mupivns dvopdfew. 80ev 5) Kal adoadh ta rev 

nouav éorw Kal rodrovs ibn é&nrdrnxer. 
Oppo pév odv dopadres iv tows ropetecOar 


1 ody bs abrG Arnim: oby bry, 
? Emperius: Sarlay or Bdretay. 





1 The first of the three inscriptions known to have been 
inscribed on the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

2 See Homer, Iliad 20. 74, and compare the Eleventh 
Discourse, § 23. 
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said he. “Is there anyone, then, who can make use 
of himself who does not know himself?” “ How 
could he?” replied the other. ‘Because the one 
who does not understand man.is unable to ‘ use’ 
man?” “Yes, because he cannot.” ‘So he who 
does not understand himself would not be able to 
make use of himself, would he?” “I believe not.” 
“ Have you ever heard of the inscription at Delphi: 
‘ Know thyself’?” 1 “Ihave.” “Is it not plain 
that the god gives this command to all, in the belief 
that they do not know themselves?’’ ‘‘ It would 
seem so.” ‘‘ You, therefore, would be included in 
the ‘all’?” “‘ Certainly.” “So then you also do 
not know yourself? ”’ ‘I believe not.” ‘ And not 
knowing yourself, you do not know man; and not 
knowing man, you are unable to ‘use’ man; and 
yet, although you are unable to ‘use’ a man, you 
are attempting to ‘use’ a god, an attempt which 
we agree is altogether the greater and more difficult 
of the two. 

“Tell me, do you think Apollo speaks Attic or 
Doric? Or that men and gods have the same 
language? Yet the difference is so great that the 
Scamander river in Troy is called Xanthus * by the 
gods, and that the bird kymindis is called chalks,’ and 
that a certain spot outside the city which the Trojans 
called Batieia was called the Sema Myrines 4 by the 
gods. From this it naturally follows that the oracles 
are obscure and have already deceived many men. 
Now for Homer perhaps it was safe to go to Apollo 


3 See Homer, Jliad 14. 291. It is said to have beon a 
black bird of prey, long and slender, which haunted the 
mountains. Tt has not been identified. 

4 “Tomb of Myrina.” See Homer, Iliad 2, 813 £. 
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mapa Tov ’Amoddw els Acddods, dre Suharto 
kal? ériorapévp rds povds, elmep dardcas 
qrigrato, dda pi) bdby drra, domep of Svo 
9 tpla Wepord eiSdres piuata } Mydied 4 
"Accvpia tovs dyvoodvras éEatardcn 

Xv 88 od SéSorKas pl) dra Tod Geod AéyovTos 
adda SiavonPis; Somep obv pact Adiov éxelvov, 
Tov yevouevoy Xpvotmmov pacify, ds ddixdpuevos 
eis Aedgovs érnpara rov Gedy bras abr@ écowro 
maides. expnoev odv i) yevvav 4 éxriOévar 
yevvijoavta. obtw 88 dvbnros fw 6 Adios bore 
audorepa rapaxodoa: tod Oecd: nad yap eyévunce 
nab ob? Bpeper, breata nad adtos drdrero 
wal més 6 olxos abrod, didre dSdvaros dy érrexel- 
pnoe TH “ArrdAXov XpfoOaLt. ui) yap ratra 
dxotcas tov OidSiaoda ode av eéOnnev, 6 8& 
olxor rpadels ob av daréerewe roy Adiov, 
eriorauevos Sts adtod mais ely. kab rolvey re 
mept Kpoioov dxijxoas tov Av8dy, d¢ Hryovpmevos 
rretBeo Oat TH ved mravtds wAdrrov Kab SiaBas Tov 
rrorapov tov “Aduv, tiv dpyiv daréBare, Kab 
avros év méSats &é0n, wai drLyou xatexavon Lov. 
od oler dpovrpesrepos elvar Kpoicou, dv8pos obra 

1 a) added by Emperius. 

* oix added by Geel. Bude adopts Schwartz’ proposal, 
nal HAdos peer, 


ee 

1 King of Thebes, the father by Jocasta of Ocdipus, who 
unwittingly slew him, married Jocasta, and thon blinded 
himself on learning tho relationship, 

* A son of Pelops, carried off by Lafus. 

* The oracle can mean (1) not to beget; or if he did, to 
expose the infant; (2) not to beget, or if he did, not to expose 
the infant, 
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at Delphi, as being bilingual and understanding the 
dialects—if he really did. understand them all and 
not just a few things, like persons who know two 
or three Persian, Median, or Assyrian words and 
thus fool the arg 

“But how about you? Have you no fear lest, 
when the god says one thing you may understand 
another? As, for instance, the story of the famous 
Lafus,* the man who became the lover of Chry- 
sippus;? when he had gone to Delphi, he asked 
the god how he might have issue. he god bade 
him ‘not to beget, or, having begotten, to ex- 

e.’ And Laius was so foolish as to misunder- 
stand both commands of the god, for he begot a son 
and did not rear him. Afterwards both he and all 
his house were destroyed, all because he had under- 
taken to ‘ make use of’ Apollo when he lacked the 
ability. For if he had not reccived that oracle, he 
would not have exposed Ocdipus, and the latter, 
having been reared at home, would not have slain 
Laius, for he would have known that he was his son. 
‘Then you have heard the story about Croesus,4 the 
Lydian, who, imagining that he was most faithfully 
carrying out the behests of the god, crossed the river 
Halys,® lost his empire, was bound in chains himself, 
and barely escaped being burned alive. Or do you, 
pray, think that you are wiser than Croesus, a man 


* King of Lydia, who having consulted the oracle at Delphi 
as to whothor he should march against Porsia, received the 
des: & great ompiro, 
Herodotus (1. 53 ff.) quotes the oracle and tells the story. 

* Tho most important river of Asia Minor, empties into 
the Euxine or Black Sea, near Sinope, and used to form the 
boundary between the Lydian ompire and that of the Medes 
and Persians. . 
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tovatou Kal tocovTwy avOpimav dpyovros Kat 
Zdrove cuyyevouévov Kal drow maymdrrAows 
copiorais; tov S& "Opéorny wal abrov dijrou 
opgs év tabs rpaypdiats éyeadodvra 7 bed Kal 
Leppopuevor, ordre palvoito, ds cupBovredcavros 
éxeivov Ti pntépa dmokreivat. xatror pi) vopete 
Tov ArdAXwva Yarerdy ttt aloxpdy mpoordtar 
Tois épwradow airy. add’ dep elroy, xphobar 
16 OeG ddivaror dvres, érerta émtyerpodvres, ody 
avrovs, GAN’ éxetvoy aitidvrat. 

2d ody, édv por mec Oijs, duddey «ad Tporepov 
mpobupion yvdvat ceavrov, érerra ppovijoas, cov 
Soxf cor, rére 7}5n pavteton. eye yey yep olpal 
ce pndev SejoecGar pavreias vodv eyovra. Kab 
yap bi Epa, édv oe Kehevon ypddew Kal dvaryi- 
ydokew bp0ds ph) ypaypartxoy dvtTa, ob Suvjon: 
ypappara’ 68 cides, kab uw Tod Bod Kedevovros 
Kata rpoTov ypawpets Kal dvayvdon. spolws Se 
Go oTioby mpdrrew, dv oupBovrevon cor pi) 
erirrapéve, obx olds Te ever. Kab tip opOds ov 
Suvion wr ériotdpevos, ob8 dv xara Thy hyuépav 
éxdorny tiv ’AroArkw evoxdfs Kal cod Hove 
axordty. vodv 8 2ywv yon dd ceavtot 6 ri 
oo mpaxréov éor) Kab bras. , 

“O 88 éradé ye! rep) rob OiStrrodos elrrely, Bre 
els Aedgods wey ode HAGE pavtevoduevos, 7G 88 
Tecpecia cupBardv peydda xaxd amédavoe Ths 

2 Badd pe Geel: faabev. 


1 Son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, who, having slain 

his mothor for having slain his father, went mad and was 
ursued by the Furies. Dio has in mind such Passages as 
ur. Orestes 285 ff., Iphigeneia in Tauris 77 ff. 
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of such wealth, who ruled over so many people and 
had met Solon and a great many other wise men? 
As for Orestes,) I presume you see him also in 
tragic performances inveighing against the god in 
his fits of madness, and accusing him as though he 
had counselled him to slay his mother. But do not 
imagine that Apollo ever ordered those that consult 
him to commit any dreadful or disgraceful act. It 
is as I said: although men are incapable of ‘ using’ 
the god, they go ahcad, try, and then blame him 
and not themselves. 

“You, then, if you follow my advice, will take 
heed and aim first to know yoursclf; afterwards, 
having found wisdom, you will then, if it be your 
pleasure, consult the oracle. For I am persuaded 
that you will have no need of consulting oracles if 
you have intelligence. Why just consider! If the 

d bids you to read and write correctly when you 
a no knowledge of letters, you will not be able 
to do so; but if you know your letters, you will 
read and write well enough, even without any com- 
mand from the god. In the same way, if he advises 

‘ou to do anything else when you do not know 

ow, you will not be in a condition to obey. You 
will not be able to live properly, either, if you do 
not know how, even though you pre Apollo 
day after day and he gives you all his time, But 
if possessed of intelligence, you will know of yourself 
what you ought to do and how to go about it. 

“ There is one thing, however, that I forgot to sa 
‘about Oedipus: He did not go to Delphi to consult 
the oracle but fell in with ‘Teiresias * and suffered 


* A Theban and one of tho most famous soothsayers of 
antiquity. 
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avOpwrov yey 6 éorw obte elev obte éyvw' Td 
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1 A she-monster who took up her position on a rock near 
Thebes and propounded the following riddle to all who passed 
by: What walks on four legs in the morning, on two at 
noon, and on three in the evening? Shoe threw from tho 
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great calamities from that seer’s divination on account 
of his own ignorance. For he knew that he had con- 
sorted with his own mother and that he had children 
by her; and subsequently, when perhaps he should 
have concealed this or made it legal in Thebes, in 
the first place he let everybody know the fact and 
then became greatly wrought up, lifted up his voice 
and complained that he was father and brother at 
once of the same children, and husband and son of 
the same woman. But domestic fowls do not object 
to such relationships, nor dogs, nor any ass, nor do 
the Persians, although they pass for the aristocracy 
of Asia. And in addition to all this, Ocdipus 
blinded himself and then wandered about blind, as 
— he could not wander while still keeping his 
sight.” 

The other on hearing this replied, ‘‘ You, Diogenes, 
make Oedipus out to be the greatest dullard in the 
world; but the Grecks believe that, though he was 
not a fortunate man, he was the most sagacious of 
allmen. At any rate they say that he alone solved 
the Sphinx’s + riddle.” At this Diogenes broke into 
a laugh and said, “ He solve the Sphinx’s riddle! 
Have you not heard that the Sphinx pene him 
to give the answer ‘man’? As to the meaning of 
‘man,’ however, he neither expressed himself nor 
knew, but when he said the word ‘ man’ he thought 
he was answering the question. It was just as if 
one were asked, ‘What is Socrates?’ and should 
give no other answer than the word ‘ Socrates.’ I 
I have heard someone say that the Sphinx stands 
for stupidity ; that this, accordingly, proved the ruin 


rock all who could not answer it; but when Ocdipus gave 
the right answer, sho leaped down from it herself. 
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tepov dtapGeipar rods Bowwrods cal vov, oddiv 
airols édcay eldévat, dire avOparav auabeatd- 
tous: rods per ody GXovs wadrébv Te alcOdvec- 
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GOM@rEpor TOY Ewy drdvt@y Kal bore ToL0d- 
Tov Td TaY coduatéy yévos, 
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of the Bocotians in the past just as it does now? 
their stupidity preventing their knowing anything, 
such utter dullards they are; and that while the 
others had an inkling of their ignorance, Oedipus, 
who thought that he was very wise and had escaped 
the Sphinx, and who had made the other Thebans 
believe all this, —_ most miserably. For any man 
who in spite of his ignorance deludes himself with 
the belief that he is wise is in a much sorrier plight 
than anyone else. And such is the tribe of sophists.” 


2 The stupidity of the Boootians was proverbial. 
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THE ELEVENTH DISCOURSE 
MAINTAINING THAT TROY 
WAS NOT CAPTURED 


The eleventh Discourse is interesting to us because it con- 
tains a great deal of the criticism of Homer from Plato’s 
time down; and because it seoms to be so evidently just a 
“stunt” to show what could be done to disprove what 
everyone believed to be a fact, some would assign it to the 
period before Dio’s exile when he was a sophist. If this 
view is accepted, then the hostility Dio shows to the sophists 
is simply a protence to make his auditors forget that he is a 
sophist himself, though he is at that very time performing 
one of the sophists’ most characteristic acts. Others feel 
that in. view of the self-assurance of tho speaker and the 
skill with which he presents his arguments, the speech 
belongs to Dio’s riper years and that he had some serious 
purpose in delivering it. 


~ 
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Olba ev syoye oxeddv bre SiSdoxev pep 
GOpmrous dravras yaherdy dorw, amaray be 
pgdiov. xal pavOdvover pév Boys, edv te wat 
pdbact, rap’ odMyov trav eldétwv, kararavra 
8&8 rdxiora ind moddav Tov obe eiSdtwr, Kal od 
Hovoy ye tnd tav AXwv, GAXA Kal adro} ig’ 
abrav. 7d py yap GAnOés mxpdv éort wal 
dnbes rots dvorros, rd 88 weidos yrued Kad 
mpornvés, omen oluas nal rois vorodcr rd 
Supara rd wey pas dvapdv dpav, rd 82 oxéros 
Gdrurrov war pirov, ovx dBv Prérev. 4 was dv 
loxve tad wevdn morrddxis mov rdv ddybay, 
et pr Se Adovhy éviva ; 

Xarerod 8é, cs &dny, dvr0s rob SiSdoxey, 7H 
mavtl Yarerwrepov Td peradiddoxav, Eros te 
drav rohvy tives xpdvov dot Ta Yreudh dunxodres 
wal u povov adbtol eEnmarnpévor, ddAd Kad of 
mrarépes aréy Kal of mdmmot xal oxeddv mdvres 
oi mpérepov. od ydp ears padiov tovrwp dbed- 
éabat 1. Stay, ob8 ay mdvy tis eFehéyyp. 
kabdmrep olua: tév ra tmoBodpaia madd pia 
Opepdvrwy yarerdv borepov dbedéicbat Tan 


+ wade added by Emperius. 
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I am almost certain that while all men are hard 
to teach, they are easy to deceive. They learn with 
difficulty—if they do learn anything—from the few 
that know, but they are deceived only too readily 
by the many who do not know, and not only by 
others but by themselves as well. For the truth is 
bitter and unpleasant to the unthinking, while false- 
hood is sweet and pleasant. They are, I fancy, like 
men with sore eyes—they find the light painful, 
while the darkness, which permits them to see 
nothing, is restful and agreeable. Else how would 
falsehood often prove mightier than the truth, if it 
did not win its victories through pleasure? 

But though, as I have said, it is hard for men to 
learn, it is immensely more difficult for them to 
unlearn and learn over again, especially when they 
have been listening to falsehood for a long time, and 
not only they themselves, but their fathers, their 
grandfathers, and, generally speaking, all former 
generations have been deceived. [or it is no easy 
matter to disabuse these of their opinion, no matter 
how clearly you show it to be wrong. I presume 
it is the same as when people have brought up 
supposititious children: it is hard to get these away 
from them afterwards when you tell them the truth, 
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Aéyoura, & ye ev dpyi ef tes abrots Eppacer, ove 
dv more dveidoyto. obrw 8¢ rodro lexupay éorwy, 
Gore moddol ta Kad paddov rpormorodyras 
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apxis ta barn Bibdonew obbev ddr 1} Kardpas 
fyovra xara Tis médcws, Kal Tadtas ove ddyGeis, 
éuod 88 yh avéyowbe te dvta kal yevdueva 
Aéyorros, Gre woddois brecww Garepov ‘Opspov 
yéyova. xalror pact pev of moddol tov xpovor 
Tv mpayydirov xal xpiriv® dpiorov elvas, 8 rt 
& av dxotwor pera morddv ypdvov, Suk rodro 
dmiaorov voulfovew, ef udv ody map’ ’Apyelos 
eréhuov avridéyew ‘Opsjpm xal thy moinow 
abtod daxvivar yevdi mepl rd péyora, tvyxov 
dy eixdres HyGovtd por Kat Tis wodews eEéBad- 
ov, el Thy wap’ éxeivwr Sofav épatvopny dpavilov 
kal xaSatpav tyas 68 Sixaiby err pos xapev 
elSévat Kal dxpodcba mpobipuws: intp yap ray 
tyeréowy mpoydvey éorovSana, 

6 Tpordéyw 88 bpiv drs tods Adyous Todrous 
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* wdddoure adidod Ly Cohoon, 
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but if you had told them in the beginning, the 
would aoe have undertaken to rear then. So Pieced 
is this tendency that many prefer to claim bad 
children and to acknowledge them, to their own 
disadvantage, as their own, if they have ay. 
believed them to be so, rather than good children 
of whom they learn long afterward. 

Therefore, I should not be surprised at you, men 
of Ilium, if you were going to put greater faith in 
Homer, notwithstanding his most grievous misstate- 
ments against you, than in my present statement 
of the truth, and hold him to be a wise and inspired 
man, and to teach your children his epic from their 
very earliest years, though he has nothing but 
denunciation for your city, and untruthful at that, but 
should refuse to listen to me when I tell the facts 
as they occurred, just because I was born many 
years later than Homer. And yet most pone say 
that time is the very best judge of things, but 
whenever they hear anything after a long lapse of 
time, they consider it incredible for that very reason. 
Now if I had the hardihood to contradict Homer 
before the Argives and to show the error in his poetry 
regarding the most important things, perhaps it 
would be natural for them to be angry at me and 
drive me from their city if they saw that I was 
dispelling and destroying the reputation which their 
city has derived from that source. You, on the other 
hand, should be grateful and hear me gladly, for I 
have been zealous in defence of your ancestors. 

I wish to say at the outset that this discourse 


4 The loss of something before ral is probable, and 
Wilamowita p rupa. Reiske deleted «al. The 
words sound like an ismbic quotation, 
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9 cavra cal radovra tuproy dda bat, Kal mpdrepov 
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must be delivered before other audiences also, and 
that many will hear about it, of whom some will not 
comprehend it, while others will pretend to treat it 
lightly though they really do not, and yet others 
will attempt to refute its: arguments, especially, I 
suppose, the miserable sophists. I know quite well 
that it will not please you, I suppose, either. For 
most men are so pen. poe corrupted at heart by 
opinion that they would rather be notorious for the 

eatest calamities than suffer no ill and be unknown. 

ven the Argives, I believe, would not wish that 
the events told of Thyestes, Atreus, and the house 
of Pelops had ly! pow otherwise, but would be 
i Rispleased if anyone disproved the =e set 
‘orth in the tragic pocts by asserting that Thyestes 
did not defile the wife of Atreus and that the latter 


4 908) Emperius: ofre. 
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dXov Bacithéws abray cal Tis Toews oixioTov, 
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Tat. 
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* Possibly Ala or, with Reisko, airdy should be inserted 
after voulem. 


2 Amphion had seven sous and seven daughters by hia 


wife Niobe. They wore all slain by Apollo and Artemis 
because Niobe, on account of the number of her children, 
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the sons of an earlier king, Amphion, who founded 
the city, were slain by the arrows of Apollo and 
Artemis because they were the fairest among men. 

. These are the themes that they can endure to hear 
interpreted by the flute or song in their theatres, and 
they offer prizes for the most pathetic interpretation 
of the story in words or in music; but the man 
who says that none of these things occurred they 
expel from their city. So far have the majority 
carried their folly, and so completely has their 
infatuation got the better of them. They want to 
be talked about as much as possible, but as to the 
nature of what is said, they care not a whit. 
Generally speaking, men are ‘too cowardly to be 
willing to undergo severe suffering, since they 
eee death and pain, but they highly prize being 
mentioned as having so suffered. 

But as for me, desiring neither to gain your favour 
nor to quarrel with Homer, much less to rob him of 
his fame, I shall try to show all the false statements 
I think he has made with regard to the events 
which happened here, and I shall use no other 
means of refuting him than his own poetry. In this 
I am simply pw beh the truth, and for Athena's 
sake especially, that she may not be thought to 
have destroyed her own city unjustly or to have set 
her will against her father's; but I speak no less in 
behalf of Hera and Aphrodite also. For it is passing 
strange that the consort of Zeus* did not consider 
him a competent judge of her beauty unless it 
had boasted of hor superiority over their mother Loto who 
had only two. 

* Hora, the wife of Zeus, Athona, and Aphrodite claimed 

at tho ie maereiage of Polous and Thetis the golden apple inscribed 
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& she) on Mt. Tda near ear ‘Troy, being made 
judg, evar crated » to Aphrodite, who had procnised fim the 
* Iliad ra o. 


* Both wore daughters of Zeus. 
* Tho translation tries to reproduce the apparently in- 
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should be pleasing to one of the shepherds of Ida* 
also, and that she had any contest at all with 
Aphrodite for the prize of beauty, she who asserted 
that she was the eldest of the children of Cronus, 
as Homer himself has expressed it in the verse, 


“Me as the eldest child hath Cronus the crafty 
begotten,” * 


Furthermore, it is strange that she became so 


bitterly disposed towards Paris when she herself 
had entrusted the judgment to him; and yet, even 
in human affairs, the man who refers a dispute to 
arbitration does not regard the arbitrator as an 
enemy when the decision is not in his favour. It 
is strange also that Aphrodite should have bestowed 
a gift so scandalous, so fraught with evil and in- 
justice, and that she was so regardless both of 
Helen, her own sister, and of Paris, who had de- 
cided in her favour, but rewarded the latter with 
such a marriage that he was destined through it 
to ruin himself, his | epang and his city. Further- 
more, the position of Helen, in my judgment, should 
not be ignored either; for she, the reputed daughter 
of Zeus, has become through unjust report a byword 
for disgrace, and yet has been held as a deity 
among the Greeks on account of her grace.t Yet, 
though such very serious matters are involved in the 
present discussion, some of the sophists will declare 
that I am guilty of impiety in gainsaying Homer 
and will seek to slander me to their wretched 
disciples, for whom I care less than for so many 
monkeys. 

tontional on the similari sound in al and 
loxdy. iDhp latter word means ae ‘power’ or xen 
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ppovay radr’ édeyer, GAN’ alverropevos Kal pera- 





+ Son of Hermes and grandfather of Odysscus and notorious 
for his thefts. Sco Homer, Odyssey 19, 394 f. 
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In the first place, they say that Homer being 
constrained by dire poverty, went begging throughout 
Greece, and yet they think such a man was unable 
to lie to please those whose dole he received and 
that he would not have recited the sort of stories 
that were likely to please them. a of the 
present time, however, tell nothing but lies, we are 
told, and nobody would accept the evidence of any 
of them on any matter whatsoever or receive their 
praise as sincere. For every one knows that they 
are compelled to cajole in pig say. It has been 
said, further, that some gave of their bounty to 
Homer the beggar, and others to Homer the mad- 
man, and it is believed that the people of his da 
held him for a madman when he told the tru 
rather than when he distorted it. Now on this score 
I certainly have no criticism to bring against Homer; 
for there is nothing to prevent a wise man from 
going begging or pretending to be mad; but I do 
say that, according to the opinion those men enter- 
tain of Homer and his kind, there is probably 
nothing trustworthy in what he said. 

And, further, they do not think that falsehood was 
foreign to the character of Homer or that he made 
no use of it. Odysseus, at any rate, whom he 
praised most highly, he has represented as telli 
numerous falsehoods. He says, too, that Autolycus 
actually perjured himself and that he learned this 
from Hermes. And as regards the gods, practically 
every man, including his warmest admirers, admits 
that Homer does not speak a word of truth, and 
they seek to offer such excuses as this, that at such 
times he is not speaking his real mind but is using 


® Tho god of thieves, 7 
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+ Dio ig here referring to the allegorical interpretations of 
Homer. 


2 See, for example, Iliad 5. 335 4., where Diomede wounds 
Aphrodite so that she bleeds and is in pain, and ibid. 856 £., 
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riddles and figures of specch.1 Then what is to 
prevent him having spoken in the same way of men 
also? For when a man does not frankly tell the 
truth about the gods, but, on the contrary, puts 
the matter in oush way that his readers get the 
wrong idea of them and without any advantage to 
himself cither, why would he hesitate to utter any 
falsehood oe regarding men? That he has 
represented the as sufferi in, groaning, 
te wounded, Liew almost dying;* that he tells 
of their amours withal, of their durance vile, of their 
giving bonds 3—on these matters I do not dwell; 
many others have already done that. For I have 
no desire to impeach Homer, but only to show how 
the truth stands. Jor indeed I shall even tell in 
his defence what I think to be the facts. But this 
I do assert, that he made the freest possible use of 
falsehood and considered it no shame. Whether he 
was right in this or not, I forbear to consider now. 
Omitting, then, what he has pictured concerning 
the gods in his pocms that is shocking and unbe- 
coming to them, I say merely this, that he did not 
hesitate to repeat conversations of the gods, which he 
says they held with one another, not only those held 
in open court when all the other deities were present, 
but also those which some had privately with one 
another, as, for instance, when Zeus was angered at 
Hera for deceiving him and bringing on the defeat 
where ho wounds Ares, who bellowed aloud and afterwards 
fe Same Soak Hf tia’ bad ‘ict rock away ho would have lived 
0 
8 for example, Odyssey 8. $13f., where Ares and 
Aphrosite are ona t pig te Hephaestus, kas eines 
ror a unt 
Poseidon eakece tack it will be paid id aed 
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jrrav tav Tpdwy, eal mporepov “Hpa mpos thy 
ie Pt mapaxaroioa dapudta tov rarépa 
nal Sobvas 7d pidrpov avrg, Tov Keordy inavra, 
as eixds ev droppit@ Todro afwica. ovdé yap 
tov avOpwrwv eixds Gdrov twa eldévar ra 
ro.adra, dvipds xal yuvareds Stapepoupévor kat 
Aoopotvr@y éviore aAd#AovS. Kabror pay? 
"Odvocéa reroinney éravopSovpevoy To ToL0dTO, 
nt) Sky dralay Sinyoupevos tos mapa trois Beois 
‘yevopevous brep abrod Adyous, ep yap dnodoat 
Karuyrois, exeivyy 8 mapa rou mubécbas- 
mept avrod dé ovdév rovodror elpnxev Ort UBoLTO 
mapa Geop tivos. obtw mdvu bagh'y srg Toy 
ideas, kal obey air@ Euerer, ef S0Fee wn Ger 
Ayer GAnOés. 0} yap by mweloew ye évopeté 
twa ws émicratto rods mapd Tots Gets yevo- 
pévous déyous.2  Senyetras 82 wal Thy cvvovolay 
v Tod Atds pos trav “Hoay ev rH “I8p yevo- 
vay Kad tors Aoyous obs alae mpd Tis cvvoucias, 
@s attos éwpaxds te xal denxods, xal obdey 
abréy éxdducev, de Zorxe, 7 vébos 8 meprexdrv- 
rev 6 Zeds rod yh) pavepds yevéOat. 
Tovros 88 eréOnne se xohopava axebov Wa 


2 galror ply Roiske: xal rbv or kal roy piv. 

* After Adyovs the MSS. have bxtp abrod which Wendland 
deletes, After Adyous the MSS. have ty yap dxotca: dearra 
kal robs wodAobs treare,—‘* For he said he had heard every- 
thing and sfrraated the majority.” This Wilamowitz 

rackets, following Rhodomann. But the corruption is not 
— by Shoes omienio0e, Roy i yrs very be ag 
suggests, have written dq’ abrot Adyous. ef 7 
arog fravra, nal rods roddobs dxeco’ Kv, —"' For he did ae 
imagine that he would convince anyhody that he knew of 
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of the Trojans, or that previous conversation which 
she had with Aphrodite, in which she urged her to 
drug her father ® and lend her the love charm, to 
wit, the embroidered girdle 3—a request which she 

resumably made in secret. For it is unlikely even 
in human affairs that any outsider knows of those 
occasional scenes where husbands and wives fall out 
and abuse one another. Yet Homer has a passage in 
which Odysseus puts this matter properly so as not 
to seem &@ mere impostor, namely, where he tells of 
the debates which the gods held concerning him. For 
he says that he heard these debates from Calypso and 
that she had learned of them from someone elsc;* 
but about himself Homer has made no such claim 
of haying received his information from some god. 
Such utter contempt did Homer show for men, and 
not a whit did he care if all his statements were 
regarded as false. For of course he did not imagine 
that he would convince anyone that he knew 
{of his own knowledge about] the debates among 
the gods. He tells also of the dalliance of Zeus 
and poe that occurred on Mount Ida, and what 
words Zeus spoke before the meeting, as songs he 
had personally seen and heard, and apparently no 
obstacle was presented by the cloud in which p Bos 
had wrapped himsclf to escape being seen.® 

And to all this Homer has just about added the 


» Tiad 15. 1-77. ? Aphrodite's father, Zeus. 
® Iliad, 14, 153-223. * Odyssey 5. 1371.; 7. 263 f. 
® Iliad 14. 342 £. 





his own knowledge about the debates which had taken place 
among the gods. For if he had stated that he had it a on 
hearsay, he would have persuaded even the majority.” 
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yap ph dmopdpev bras Evvler trav Gedy, obras 
dareyerar nuiv oxeddy ws Eurretpos thy Taw 
Gedy yrcitrns, Kal Ste ovY % avTy come TH 
jmerépa obSe Ta atta dvopata ef éxdor@ 
Réyouewy diaep Kab juets. evbelxvuTar 88 tabra 
él dpvéov tevds, 6 dnote Tods pev Oeods yaruiba 
wareiv, rods 88 dvOpadmovs xvpevdw, nal emi 
tomou Tivds Tpd Tis Tédews, dy Tods wav dvOpw- 
mous Barieav dvopdfew, rods 8% Peods Sijua 
Mupivns. cept 88 tod rorapod dpdoas iui ore 
od Seduavdpos, ddra Edvdos* reyorro mapa 
trois Oeois, abrds obras 75 ev tots Ereow dvopdter, 
ths ob povoy éFov alt @ Tas dddas yrAdrras meyviery 
ras Tov ‘EXXzjvev, cal more pey alori€ery, wore 
82 Swpitew, wore 58 idlew, dra wal Sacri* 
SiaréyeoOat. tadra 8é yor elpntat, domep 5) 
dnv, ov xatnyopias évexer, Add’ 8re avBpecdraros 
avOperwy Hv mpds 7d Yredbos"Opnpos xab obey 
Hrrov eOdppe wal écepvivero éml r@ YevderGar } 
7 TaANO} yews obrw yap exorodcww odbéy 

2 The MSS, have xduav8pos and Hdvfos interchanged, 
Corrected by Rhodomann. 

2 Siaert Rhodomann: lag), 

+ After Adyew the MSS. contain the following which 
Rhodomann brackets as representing a recension of the pass- 
age contained in §§ 22-23: otrw pay yap oxowoder wdyy cuixpd 
wal ddfyou Bfa galveras, A dyb gym: alrly dyeiela, 70 yap 
Seri dvOpariva Yebopara Kab May ward mpds Belay Kal dufyavor 
giow, wépas 5% dmirdeces” bowep yap trois BapBdpas Biadé- 

at of SlyAwrror xadodpevor Kal épunvedorres adrots ra wap’ 
Thar, obras “Opmpos qyuir Siadtyerai, rh wapd réy Oey épun- 
vebwv, Sorep driarduevos thy Oelax Biddrenrov xpwrov pay Bre 
obx H adrh dors 7H querdpg obdt rd abrd wapd Te Hyuiv Kal wap’ 
dxelvors dyduara, Frere Linyotueyes repl tivwy, Sews of Ceol 
voplCovew, olov Ss rhy xaAnia ipwby of Geol xadodor, rdrov 
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finishing touch. For, not to keep us in doubt as to 
how he came to understand the gods, he talks to us 
almost as though he were acquainted with their 
language, tells us that it was not the same as ours, 
and that they do not apply the same names to the 
various things as we 54 He. draws attention to 
this in the case of a bird, which he says the gods 
eall chalkis and men kymindis, and in the case of a 
place before Troy which men call Batieia, but the 
gods callthe Sema Myrines! And after telling us that 
the river is called not Scamander but Xanthus by 
the gods, Homer himself proceeds to call it by this 
latter name in his verses, as though it were his 
privilege not only to mix the various dialectic forms 
of the Greeks freely, using now an Acolic, now a 
Dorian, and now an Ionic form, but to employ even 
the Zeus dialect in the bargain. I have spoken in this 
way just as I have said, not by way of criticism, but 
because Homer was the boldest liar in existence 
and showed no less assurance and pride in his lying 
than in telling the truth. Thus regarded, none of 


1 That is, tho Tomb of Myrine. Compare with the Tenth 
Discourse, § 23. 





“Thus considered, the lies of which I accuse him seem very 
insignificant and unimportant. In reality they are lies 
natural to man and very effective in representing the divine 
and infinite. Homer adds the finishing touch. For just as 
those called bilinguists, who interpret to foreigners what we 
say, converse with them, so Homer does with us, interprat- 
ing to us what the gods say just as if he understood their 
language. He says in the first place that it is not the sane 
ag ours and that the names in use with us and with them are 
not the same, Then in the course of his explanation of 
certain things he tells what the usage of the gods is; for 
example, that they call the chalkis the Aymindis and a 
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Ere gaiverar rapdbokov obS8 dmioroy taY bn 
dyod Seuxvupévor, ddrd opixpda kal dvOparrea 
spetopara pos Oeia Kal peydda. 

Ss, Entxerpiioas yap Tov woAewov elmeiy Tov 
qavopevor ois "Axacois mpas Tous Tpdas, ob 
ebOds ptato dad Ths apyiis, GX’ Bev Ervxev 
3 rototos mdvres of pevdouevor cyediv, eur é. 
xovres kal mepurdéxovres wal ovdey Bovrdpevor 
réyer edebijs’ Hrrov yap Karddyroi ciow ef Be 
pi}, ber’ avrod Tod apdyparos cEedéyxovrat. TovTo 
52 Betv Sore Nal év Tots Sixacrypioes Kal dv dost 
cyeyvopevor foe réyvns yevSovrat, of 58 Bov- 
Abpevor Ta yevopeva érideiEas, os EvvéBy Exacrov, 
obras dmayyfhdousl, 7) mpatov mpirov kai Td 
Sevrepov Sevrepov Kal Tarra ébeEns dpolws. by 
pev rodro alttov ro ph kara puow aptacbar ris 
aroveews* Erepov 8é, bre tiv dpyhy avrijs eal 7d 
réros pddora éreBoddeucev ddavicat Kal mrotij- 


ee 


34 Twa mpd tis wédews, Barley dvouatsueror, Zina Muplys: 
7388 pSdv eledy Srws of Beot adyouew, obxérs mporrlOne: 7d 
rapa rois avOpdwors  Gvonar Kal rév woraudy eldy Gre ob 
BduarBpos GAAG EdvOos dvoud{oiro wap’ abrois, obrws f2n 
& rots tect xpiray, ds ebb abrB, wh pdvoy Tas rGv "EAA ray 
pevds peyyriew, wnde Tots apbipa Spyalors, AAAG Kal rors Bat- 
porloss XpieGas dvduact, Kal xord pty alodlCovra wort Bt Beepl- 
(ovra wddw 8% biforra BiadéyecOai, Kaldrep oluas Oerrarlfor- 
ra 4 xpnriorra, olovel chy dyo, dedder Aqudva, Serraday 
dwoboas, Taira 5é wor elpnra, Sowep Hn tony, ob xarmyoplas 
Gvexev, GAA" Sri dvdpedraros fy dvOpdwwv wpds 7d Yeibos 
“Ounpos wal obx Hrrov dOdpper xal dceprbvero el 7G YeoderGat 
h 7p raAndy Adyar, 

2 dy BAAow Capps: BAdws, Perhaps we should read bv 
... 05... in other places where.” 

2 ut is changed to ob by Emperius and later editors. 
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my statements scems strange and incredible any 
longer; nay, they appear as but insignificant human 
falsehoods ‘in comparison with great superhuman 
ones. 

For when Homer undertook to describe the war 
between the Achacans and the Trojans, he did not 
start at the very beginning, but at haphazard; and 
this is the regular way with practically all who 
distort the truth; they entangle the story and 
make it involved and refuse to tell anything in 
sequence, thus escaping detection more readily. 

erwise they are convicted by the very subject- 
matter. This is just what may be seen happening 
in courts of justice and in the case of others who lie 
skilfully; whereas those who wish to present cach 
fact as it really occurred do so by reporting the 
first thing first, the second next, and so on in like 
order. This is onc reason why Homer did not begin 
his poem in the natural way. Another is that he 
planned especially to do away with its beginning 
and its end as far as possible and to create the 





certain place named Batisia, outside the city Sema Myrines. 
When he says that the gods speak of moly, he fails to add 
the name current among men ; and after explaining that the 
river is not called the Scamander but the Xanthus by them, 
he at once proceeds to employ the torm in hia verses as 
though he were privileged not only to mix the dialects of 
the Greeks but éven to use the names current among the 
in addition to the very archaic ones, now conversing in 
the Acolic dialect, now in the Doric, and again the Ionic, 
just as he might have used the Thessalian or the Cretan 
dialect and called the agora the limen after hearing the word 
among the Thessatians. I have made these remarks, as I 
have already said, not by way of accusation, but because 
Homer was the world’s boldest liar and showed no less 
assurance and pride in his lying than in telling the truth.” 
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26 cat Ti évavtiay Sdtav irép abtaéy, SOev ore rh 
dpyhy otire rh rédos erédkynoey elmreiy ee tod 
evGéos, o08¢ iréoyero trip tovTwy obdéy épeiv, 
GAN’ ef ov cal pewnras, wapépyas xal Bpayéws, 
nal B9r6s dari émitapdrray: od yap ebdpper mpds 
aura ob8é édivaro épety éroiuws. cupBaiver dé 
xal tod70 tols yavdoudvors ds TO Todd ye, Era 
piv tia déyew Tod wpdypatos Kal SiarpiBew 
én’ abrois, 6 8 dv? padrora xpivrat Odwow, ob 
tporiénevor Aeyouow ob88 mpocéyovte 7H 
dxpoarh, ov8 év ti abtod* xepa riOévres, Grr 
és dy XdBor® pddiora, Kal Sid todo Kat ore 
alcxiverOar moet 1d yeiSos Kal daroxveiv 
mpoorévar mpds alto, dXdws Te Stay 7 wepl roy 

21 peylatay. 68ev ovdé tH har® uéya Abyovew of 
abev8dpevor Stay eat rodro EhOwow: of bE tives 
avtay Batrapiloves cat dvadpas Aéyouew oi 8 
oby as abrol te eldoTes, GAN’ ds érépwy dxotcavres. 
85 8 dv adn bes Abyp Tt, Pappdy xal oddéiv irocrer~ 
Aopevos Réyet. ovTE oly Ta wept THY dprayhy Ths 
‘Eréons “‘Ounpos elpneev éx rod ebOéos obdéd 
mappynciav dywv ér' abrois otte mept rife 

_ aribcews tHe awdrews. xalror yap, as edny, 
avéperoraros dy troxatexdveto Kai Hrtaro ort 
Hee tavavtia Néywv Tots ober xal 7d Kepddatov 
avré rod mpdyparos Weudédpuevos, 

23 “HH ndéev padrov dpkacOae erperer H am’ 
avTod tod adienpatos xal ris DBpews Tod 
*"AreEdvSpou, 8’ Au cuviern 6 wédepos, éretd) 

169 hy Kmporius: fray. 

* abrot Reiske; abri. 

* Addo: Wilamowitz: Ad@oiey. 
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very opposite impression concerning them.? That 
is why he did not dare to tell either the beginning 
or the end in a straightforward way and did not 
bind himself to say anything about them, but if he 
does make mention of them anywhere, it is incidental 
and brief, and he is evidently trying to confuse, 
For he was ill at ease with’ respect to these parts and 
unable to speak freely. The following device, too, 
is usually employed by those who ors to deceive: 
They mention some parts of the story and dwell 
upon them, but what they are particularly anxious 
to conceal they do not bring out clearly or when 
their auditor is paying attention, nor do dey put it 
in its proper place, but where it may best escape 
notice. They do this, not only for the reason just 
mentioned, but also because lying makes them 
ashamed and reluctant to go on with it, especially 
when it is about the most important matters. And so 
liars do not speak aloud when they come to this part. 
Some of them falter and speak indistinctly, others 
as if they themselves did not know but spoke from 
hearsay. He, however, who speaks the truth, does 
so without fear or reserve. Now Homer was not 
straightforward or frank when telling of the abduc- 
tion of Helen or the fall of Troy. Nay, with all 
that boldness which I have said he had, he never- 
theless flinched and weakened because he knew he 
was telling the reverse of the truth and falsifying 
the essential part of his subject. 

Or at what point of the story might Homer have 
more properly begun than with Paris’ wanton crime 
itself, which caused the war, since all the readers 


Pee that the end is the beginning and the beginning the 
on 
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cuvwpyifovro dv mdyres of tH mores evtuy- 
xdvovtes Kal cuveptdovinovy vrép rod Tédous 
Kat pndeis préee Tods Tpdas ed’ ols éracyov; 
cttw yap elvotatepov Kal <pctonkans Was 
Suerre tov dxpoarjv. ef & ab éBovrero ra 
péytota Kat poBepwrara ciwelv kai waby Tav- 
robard Kat cuudopds, ére 8d mdvtay pddora 
Exaotos éride: dxotcoat, ti pettov 4 Seworepov 
elyev elreiv ris ddwcems; obite civOpm@mous Thel- 
ous dmrobuijoxovtas ob8t oletpdtepoy Tods pev emt 
ros Bapors tay Oedv xatapevyovtas, Tous bé 
duvvouévous buép tay téxvwv xal rdv yuvatxdr, 
ovre yuvaixas 3 mapBévovs dddroce dyouevas 
Baoidi8as émt Sovrela re nab aioyivn, Tas pev 
dvdpiv, tas 8¢ warépwv, tas 58 dbedpdv dro- 
omopévas, Tas 6€ Twas abtay Trav dyadpdérev, 
épacas pev rods pidrdrous avdpas ev dive 
xetuévous kal pi) Suvayévas aordcacbat pndé 
xaberely rods dpGarpous, dpacas 82 ra wijmea 
Bpébn apis 7H yh watdueva duds, obre lepa 
moplotpeva Cady odre xpnudrwr mriOos ap- 
matouevov obte kar’ dxpas Odny éumiprpapevny 
tiv” dduv odte pelfova Body i xrimov xahxod 
re Kal mupis trav wey Pbepoudver, trav 8& 
perroupéveor: & tov Uplayov wemoinxe Néyovta 
ém’ bdtyov ws érdpeva, & Tuydv? abrh dy yuyvd- 
peva ScerOeiy Srws eBovrero wat pe’ Scov 


1 cyvepylCorre ty Reisko: oby dipylCorro. 
? Perhaps rid should be read drniter of rhy. 
das a Mg ah corrupt, esres efby gaok Arai, aire wv rx 
a ov eriua, ik Schwartz, 1] 
Belden, aXe abra Cohoon, ~ ‘ 
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of his poem would then have joined in indignation 
and would have been eager for the outcome, and 
no one would have pitied the sufferings of the 
Trojans? For by so doing Homer would have been 
assured of a more sympathetic and interested audi- 
ence. If, on the other hand, he wished to describe 
the greatest and most terrible things, all forms of 
suffering and calamity, and, further, to tell what 
everybody was yearning above all things to hear, 
what greater or more awe-inspiring subject could he 
have chosen than the capture of the city? He could 
not have found an event in which a greater number 
of — met their death or where with greater 
pathos men fled to the altars of their gods or fought 
to save their children and wives, where roygl matrons 
and maidens were dragged away to slavery and dis- 
grace in forcign parts, some torn from their husbands, 
some from their fathers, others from their brothers, 
and some even from the holy images, while they 
beheld their beloved hath A weltering in their 
blood and yet were unable to embrace them or to 
close their eyes, and beheld their helpless babes 
dashed cruelly to earth. ‘Think, too, of the dese- 
cration of the'sanctuaries of the gods, the plundering 
of stores of wealth, the whole city burnt to the 
very ground by the flames, the mighty cries of 
men, : clash of bronze, the roar of the flames as 
some were perishing in them and others were being 
hurled upon them. These things Homer makes 
Priam speak of as soon to come to pass, though 
he could perhaps? have related them as actual 
events in any way that pleased him and with all 
that horror with which he was accustomed to de- 
1 Sco Iliad 24, 230 f. ® See critical note. 
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Tédra! elwOe Selparos, exmdjrrav te Kab 
abfor rd mixpétara. 

Ei 8 ye iedev dvdpav eriojpov elrety 
Odvarov, was darédemwe tov Tod "AYARws Kal 
toy 708 Méuvovos kal ’Avtiddyou nad Alavros 
kal abrod tod “AdeEdv8pou ; was 88 riy 'Apa- 
ove erpareiay wal thy pdxyny éxeivny Thy 
Aeyouérny rob "AyiArws Kai Tis "Apatévos 
yevicbat kadiy obras al mapddotov; dmére 
tov morapdv abtr@ merolnxe paydsuevor tmép 
70d Adyew te Oavpacrdy, ere fs “‘Hgalorov 
Kat Tov Zxaudvbpou pdynvy wal tov ddAdwv 
Oadiv mpds GdAufdous tpomds re Kal irras 
xal tpaiipara, émOupav & re ebrroe péya Kad 
Saupacroy iad dmropias mpayydrar, rocovrwy 
ere Kal tmdixotrwy drrodevropévev.? dviryen 
ody éx tobr@v duoroyeiv 4) dyvadpova “Ounpov 
cal dadror xpityy tov rpayydrav, Sate Td 
erdrrw kat rameworepa aipeioGar xaradimdrra 
Gyros Ta péyord ve Kad orovdatsrara, pw 
dtvacGar airdv, daep elrrov, loyupiterOar ra 
hye ev 88 rovros emiSecevivae tiv molnow 

éBovrero xptryrat Sra yéyovev. 

Odbtws yap cal ev Odvecela ra wey rep Thy 
‘Wedenv wal viv Odvaroy rdv Benoripay abros 

t, Ta 8 peyora rv ypevoudrov ovNX Ure 
Hewwer eireiv, Ta rept Thy TePrav «al tov 

4 ridAa Casaubon: rdya. 

* After dxoAciwouéywe the MSS. have for: 3% rowira rh 
Aeydpeva brd rod Hedneey—— "The following is the sort of 


thing Priam said," followed by Homor /iiad 22, 60-68, These 
works Rhodomann brackets as a scholion on the words & 


Toy Mplayoy wewolnne Adyorra in § 30, 
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scribe other slaughters, thrilling the listener and 
magnifying the smallest details. 

it was his wish to tell of the death of illustrious 
men, how is it that he omitted the slaying of Achilles, 
Memmnon, Antilochus, Ajax, and of Paris himself? 
Why did he not mention the expedition of the 
Amazons and that battle between Achilles and the 
Amazon,! which is said to have been so splendid and 
so strange? Yet he represented the river as fightin 
with Achilles * just for the sake of telling.a marve 
lous tale, and also the battle between Secnsane 
and the Scamander,? and the mutual discomfitures, 
defeats, and woundings of the other gods,* desiring 
something great and wonderful to say because he 
was at a loss for facts, though so many important 
facts were still left untouched. So from what has been 
said it must be acknowledged that Homer was either 
unintelligent and a bad judge of the facts, so that 
he selected the more unimportant and trivial things 
and left to others the greatest and most impressive, 
or else that he was unable, as I have said, to 
bolster up his falsehoods and show his poetic genius 
in handling those incidents whose actual nature it 
was his purpose to conceal. 

We find this in the Odyssey also. For he tells of 
events in Ithaca and of the death of the suitors in 
his own person, but has not ventured to mention the 
greatest of his falsehoods—the story of Scylla, of 


2 Penthesilea, slain by Achilles, who mourned over her. 
? Iliad 21. 211-341. 
. 342-382, 
* Iliad 21. 385 t. 
5 Sco § 11, whero Dio says that he will prove from Homer's 
own poctry that he is lying. 
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Kiehwra kal ra pdppaxa ris Kipens, ere 88 
ray eis "Atdou xardBaow tod ‘Oduecéws, GAG 
Tov 'Oduccta éroinae Sinyotuevov rots rep) rv 
"Adxivoows exet 88 wal rd rept tov Tarmov nal 
Tip Gwow ris Tpolas diekidvra tov AnudSoxov 
v @dj bi bdrbyov enov. Boxed Sé por pn dd 
mpobecBas Taira tiv apyiy, dre ob yevoueva, 
mpotouens 88 ris moujrews, eel gopa rods 
avOpdmrous pgdios wdvra metPoudvous, Kata po- 
wijoas abrav cal dua yapifsuevos rote “Bnet 
kai tots ’ArpeiSaus mavra cuyyéas Kai pera 
oriicas Ta mpdypara els robvavriov. dye d8 
dpxopevos, 
nije derde, Bet, My ryddew 'AxirjAos 
ovropévny, 4) mpi’ "Ayasols ddye’ Onxe, 
TOANAS 8 ibBipous yuyde “Aide mpolpyrev 
jpowv abrods 8 ékdpia tebye kiverow 
olwvotat re miou Asis 8° évedelero Bours}. 
évraidd pyar ep ydvns epely rhe Tod’ A. News 
pisos Kah pis exmserae ial ee Bde pou toy 
‘Ayatdv, 8rt roddd eal Sewd EraGov wal rodrol 
dradovro kal dradot pear, os Tabta peyote 
TOv yevopévay kal dkia ris moucews, xal Tip 
rod Ads Bovdiy ev rodrats ge Teer Ofer, 
Gomep oly wal cuvéSn thy be borepoy pera- 
Boriy rév wpayudrov kal tov rod “Extopos 
Odvarov, & Euerde yaptetoGa, ody) tarexXouevos, 
oud bre totepov tne 7 “Thtow tows yap ode 
* oby addod by Selden, 





2 Odyssey 0-12. 4 Odyoscy 8. GOOI, 
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the Cyclops, the magic charms of Circe, and further, 
the descent of Odysseus into the lower world. These 
he makes Odysseus narrate to Alcinous and his 
court,! and there too he hes Demodocus recount the 
story of the horse and the capture of Troy in a son, 
of only a few lines.* As it seems to me, he hed 
made no provision for these incidents at all inasmuch 
as they never occurred; but as his poem grew, and 
he saw that men would readily believe anything, he 
showed his contempt for them and his desire withal 
to humour the Greeks and the Atreidae, by throwin, 
everything into confusion and reversing the outcome. 
At the beginning he says, 

“O Goddess! sing the wrath of Peleus’ son, 
Achilles; sing the deadly wrath that brought 
Woes numberless upon the Greeks, and swept 
To Hades many a valiant soul, and gave 
Their limbs a prey to dogs and birds of air, 

For so had Jove appointed.” 4 


In these verses he says that he will sing of the wrath 
of Achilles alone, and the hardships and destruction 
of the Achaeans, that their sufferings were man 
and terrible, that many perished and remain 
unburied, as though these were the chief incidents 
and worthy of poetic treatment, and that therein 
the purpose of Zeus was accomplished; all of which 
did indeed come to pass. But the subsequent shift 
of events, including the death of Hector, which was 
likely to please his hearers, he did not have in his 
original plan, nor the final capture of Ilium. For per- 

* Dio maintains that the Trojans, not the Greeks, wore 
victorious in the war, See § 118 ff. 

* Iliad 1.1, 
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haps he had not yet planned to turn everything upside 
down, but later, when he wishes to state the cause of 
the sufferings, he drops Paris and Helen, and babbles 
about Chryses 1 and that man’s daughter. 

I, therefore, shall give the account as I learned it 
from a certain very aged priest in Onuphis,? who 
often made merry over the Greeks as a people, claim- 
ing that they really knew nothing about most things, 
and using as his chief illustration of this, the fact that 
they believed that Troy was taken by Agamemnon 
and that Helen fell in love with Paris while she was 
living with Menelaus; and they were so thoroughly 
convinced of this, he said, being completely deceived 
by one man, that everybody actually swore to its 
truth. 

My informant told me that all the history of earlier 
times was recorded in Egypt, in part in the temples, 
in part upon certain columns, and that some things 
were remembered by a few only as the columns had 
been destroyed, while much that had been inscribed 
on the columns was disbelieved on account of the 
ignorance and indifference of later generations. He 
added that these stories about Troy were included 
in their more recent records, since Menelaus had 
come to visit them and described everything just 
as it had occurred. 

When I asked him to give this account, he hesitated 
at first, remarking that the Greeks are vainglorious, 
and that in spite of their dense ignorance they 


1 Priest of Apollo, whose daughter was taken prisoner by 
Achilles and in the distribution of booty given to Agamemnon, 
who refused to give her up for a ransom. Then Apollo sent 
a play ie among the Greeks. See Iliad 1. 114. 

City in Egypt whose location is uncertain. 
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think they know everything. He maintained that 
no affliction more serious could befall either individual 
or community than when an ignoramus held himself 
to be most wise, since such men could never be 
freed from their ignorance. “ And so ludicrous an 
effect have these men had upon you,” he continued, 
“ that you say of another poct—Stesichorus, I believe 
it is—who followed Homer's account and repeated 
these same stories about Helen, that he was struck 
blind by her as a liar and recovered his sight upon 
recanting. And though you tell this tale, you none 
the less believe that Llomer's account is true. You 
say, too, that Stesichorus in his palinode declared 
that Helen never sailed off to any place whatsoever, 
while certain others say that Helen was carried off 
by Paris but came to us here in Egypt. Yet with 
all this uncertainty and ignorance surrounding the 
matter you cannot even thus sce through the decep- 
tion.” This, he claimed, was due to the Greck love 
of pleasure. Whatever they delight to hear from 
anyone’s lips they at once consider to be true. 
=a give their poets full licence to tell any un- 
truth they wish, and they declare that this is 
the poets’ privilege. Yet they trust them in every- 
thing they say and even quote them at times as 
witnesses in matters of dispute. Among the Egyp- 
tians, however, it is illegal to say anything in verse. 
Indeed they have no poetry at all, since they know 
this is but the charm with which pleasure lures the 
ear. “Therefore,” said he, “just as the thirsty 


2 Soe note on p. 58. 





* radra Reiske: radra. * unity Reiske: pnt, 
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have no need of wine, but a drink of water suffices 
them, so too seckers after truth have no need of 
verse, but it is quite enough for them to hear the 
unadorned truth. Poetry, however, tempts them 
to listen to falsehood just as wine leads to over- 
drinking.” 

Now I shall endeavour to repeat what he told me, 
adding my reasons for thinking his words to be true. 
According to his account, Tyndareus, a wise man 
and a very great king, was born in Sparta. Then 
Leda and he had two daughters named just as we 
name them, Clytemnestra! and Helen, and two large 
handsome twin sons,? by far the best.among the 
Grecks, Helen was famed for her beauty, and while 
yet but a little girl had many suitors and was carried 
off by Theseus, who was king of Athens, Whereupon 
her fecthaas straightway invaded Theseus’ country, 
sacked the city, and recovered their sister. They 
freed all the women they had captured except the 
mother of Theseus,’ whom they carried off a prisoner 
in retaliation; for they were a match for all Greece 
and could have subjugated it easily had they so 
wished, 

I remarked that this was our account also and 
that, moreover, I had myself seen at Olympia in 
the rear chamber of the temple of Hera a memori: 
of that abduction upon the wooden chest dedicated 
by Cypselus.* It represents the Dioscuri 5 holding 


? Castor and Pollux. * Aothra. 

4 Tyrant of Corinth. Whon o child his mother hid him in 
a chost ( is) to eave, Bina Sree belag murda’. Honea 
his name. In momory of this escapo he dedicated a splendid 
ee hay codar wood at Olympia. Pausaning describes it in 
detail. 

* Litorally, “sons of Zeus,” i.e. Castor and Pollux. 
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* Agariste, who had so many suitors. She was finally 
married to Megacles of Athons. Smindyrides of Sybariy was 
the suitor from Italy. 
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Helen, who is standing upon Aethra’s head pulling 
her hair, and there is also an inscription in ancient 
characters. 

“Thereupon,” so he continued, “ Agamemnon, 
who feared the sons of Tyndareus—because he knew 
that, though he ruled the Argives, he was a stranger 
and a new-comer—sought to win them over by a 
marriage alliance and for that reason married 
Clytemnestra, Helen's hand he sought for his 
brother, but the Greeks to a man declared that 
they would not permit it, since cach one of them 
held that she was more closely akin to himself in 
blood than to Menelaus, who was a descendant of 
Pelops. Many suitors came from outside Greece 
also because of Helen’s reputation for beauty and 
the power of her brothers and father.” 

iow I thought that this last statement also was 
true, since the story goes that the daughter? of 
Cleisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon, was wooed by a 
man from Italy, and that Pelops, who married 
Hippodameia, the daughter of Ocnomaiis, came from 
Asia, and that Theseus married one of the Amazons ? 
from the banks of the Thermodon® and, as that 


"priest maintained, Io 4 came to Egypt as a betrothed 


bride and not as a heifer maddened by the gadfly. 
“And,” he added, “since the great houses were 

accustomed, as we have seen, to make distance no 

barrier in forming marriage alliances with one 


2 Theseus carried off Antiopo, queen of the Amazons, by 
be ty 5 a Thomisoyra, th 
iver ontus, © ic 10 
reputed home of the Amazons. 

Daughter of Inachus, king of Argos. According to the 
myth she was loved by Zeus, who changed hor into a heifer 
on account of Hera’s jealousy, 
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another, it came to pass that Paris came as a suitor, 
trusting in coe cee of his father, who was the ruler 
of practically all Asia. Besides, Troy was not far dis- 
tant, and what was especially important, the descend- 
ants? of Pelops were already in power in Greece 
and much intercourse between the two peoples had 
developed. So when he arrived with a great show 
of wealth and a great — for a mere wooing— 
and he was strikingly handsome too—he had an 
interview with Tyndareus and Helen’s brothers, in 
which he dwelt upon Priam’s empire, the extent 
of his resources, and his power in general, and 
added that he was next in succession. Menelaus, 
he declared, was but a private individual, since the 
royal prerogative descended to the children of 

amemnon, not to him. He urged that he himself 
enjoyed the favour of the gods and that Aphrodite 
had promised him the most brilliant marriage in 
the world. Accordingly, he had chosen Tyndareiis’ 
daughter, though he might have taken somcone from 
Asia had he tein, whether an tian or an 
Indian princess. As for himself, he said that he was 
king of all other peoples from Troy to Ethiopia, 
for the Ethiopians were under the sway of his 
cousin, Memnon, who was the son of Tithonus, 
Priam’s brother. Many other enticements did he 
mention and he offered to Leda and the rest of the 
family gifts such as all the Greeks together could 
not have matched. 

“ He urged also that he himself was of the same 
stock as Helen, since Priam was descended from 


4 Agamemnon and Menelaus. 
2 Soe note on p. 454, 
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Zeus and he had been told that she and her brothers 
were also his offspring; that it did not lie with 
Agamemnon and Menelaus to taunt him on his 
origin, for they themselves were Phrygians from 
Mount Sipylus; Tyndareus might much better all: 
his family with the ruling kings of Asia than with 
immigrants from that country. For Laomedon too 
had given his daughter, Hesione, to Telamon, who 
came with Heracles to Troy to sue for her hand, 
bringing the latter along also because he was the 
friend and ally of Laomedon. And so Tyndareus 
consulted with his sons regarding these matters, and 
after due consideration they decided that it was not 
such a bad policy to ally themselves with the kings 
of Asia. Tor they saw that the house of Pelops had 
Clytemnestra, who was the wife of Agamemnon, and 
besides, if they became allied by marriage with 
Priam’s house, they would have control of affairs 
there too and nobody would stand in the way of 
their governing all Asia and Europe.” 
Agamemnon opposed all this, but the weight of 
the argument was too strong for him. For Tyndareus 
assured him that it was quite enough for him to 
have become his son-in-law and warned him that 
it was not at all advisable for his brother to have 
power equal to his own, since he might thus the 
more easily undermine him. Thyestés,! for ex- 
ample, had not been loyal to Atreus. He dissuaded 
him most effectively, however, by urging that the 
other suitors from Greece would not tolerate their 
own rejection in his interest, neither Diomede nor 
Antilochus # nor Achilles, but would take up arms, 
and so he would be in danger of making the 


# Son of Nestor, 
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strongest men among the Greeks his foes. It 
would, therefore, be better not to leave any cause 
for war and dissension among the Greeks. This, 
however, so the priest said, angered Agamemnon, 
but he was unable successfully to oppose Tyndareus, 
who was master of his own daughter; and at the 
same time he stood in awe of Tyndareus’ sons. 
Thus it was that Paris took Helen as his lawful wife 
after gaining the consent of her parents and brothers, 
and took her home with him amid great enthusiasm 
and rejoicing. And Priam, Hector, and all the 
others were delighted with the union and welcomed 
Helen with sacrifices and prayers. 

“Then see,” continued the priest, “ how foolish 
the opposite story is. Can you imagine it possible 
for anyone to have become enamoured of a woman 
whom he had never seen, and then, that she could 
have let herself be persuaded to leave husband, 
fatherland, and all her relatives—and that too, I 
believe, when she was the mother of a little daughter 
—and follow a man of another race? It is because 
this is so improbable that they got up that cock- 
and-bull story about Aphrodite, which is still more 
preposterous. And if Paris had any thought of 
carrying Helen away, why was the thing permitted 
to happen by his father, who was no fool, but had 
the reputation of having great intelligence, and by 
his mother? What likelihood is there that Hector 
tolerated such a deed at the outset and then after- 
wards heaped abuse and reproach upon him for 
abducting her as Homer declares he did? Here are 
his words : 


1 $¢ Arnim: ip. 
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*O luckless Paris, nobly formed, 
Yet woman-follower and seducer! Thou 
Shouldst never have been born, or else at best 
Have died unwedded. Thy harp will not avail, 
Nor all the gifts of Venus, nor locks, 
Nor thy fair form, when thou art laid in dust.’? 


How comes it that neither Helenus, seer though he 
was, nor Cassandra, the divinely inspired, nor even 
Antenor, reputed for his wisdom, gave a word of 
warning but afterwards were indignant and censured 
what had been done, when they could have kept 
Helen from their doors? 

“ But that you may understand the excess of ab- 
surdity and see how the lies contradict one another, 
I cite what is told of Heracles sacking the city a few 
years previously on a slight pretext, angered because 
Laomedon nee | proved himself false in not givin 
him the horses which he had promised.” And 
recalled the verses in which Homer makes this 
statement: 


* Hercules 
The lion-hearted, who once came to Troy 
To claim the coursers of Laomedon, 
With but six ships, and warriors but a few, 
He laid the city waste and made its streets 
A desolation.”* 


“This is another popular misstatement,” said my 
friend, “ for how could’a city that had been thus 
taken and reduced to a wilderness have made such a 
wondrous recovery in so short a time so as to become 


® Iliad 6. G40 £. 
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the greatest of all in Asia? And how was it that 
Heracles, coming with only six ships, captured it 
when it had long been inviolate, while the Achaeans, 
who came with twelve hundred ships, could not 
capture it? Or how did Heracles, who slew Priam’s 
father, his mortal enemy, suffer Priam to become 
ey. Papas of appointing someone else as ruler 
of the country? But if it was as they say, how is 
it that Priam and the Trojans did not dread a feud 
with the Grecks when they were aware that once 
before, and for a crime not so great, their people 
had lost their lives or been driven into exile? 
And though many recalled the capture, how is it 
that not one of them thought of any of these things,” 
cried the Egyptian, “and that not one of them 
stopped Paris? 

“And how in the world after coming to Greece 
did he become intimate with Helen, and talk to her, 
and finally persuade her to elope, without thinking 
of parents, country, husband, or daughter, or of her 
repute among the Greeks, nay, without gen | 
even her brothers} who were still living am 
had once before recovered her from Theseus and 
had not brooked her abduction? Yor if Menelaus 
was at home, how did he fail to notice what was 

ing on, but if, on the other hand, he was away 

home, how is it probable that his wife could 

meet and converse with a strange man and none of 

the others be alive to the plot, or that they should 

have concealed it if they knew of it; and further, 

that Aethra, the mother of Theseus, and she a 
2 Castor ond Pollux, 
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captive, should have sailed away with her?—Forit was 
not enough that she, the daughter of Pittheus, should 
be a slave in Sparta, but she must deliberately 
follow along to Troy, and Paris conducted the affair so 
boldly and with such licence that it was not enough 
for him to abduct the wife, but he took the treasure 
too !—and that not a single soul should have put out 
after him, none of the people of Menclaus or of 
Tyndareus, nor Helen’s brothers, though there were 
ships in Laconia and, what is more, though the pair 
hed first to get down on foot from Sparta to the 
coast, and the news of her abduction was probably 
pected at once? It would have been impossible 
ior her to go with Paris in any such way, but 
possible if she was ag in marriage with the full 
consent of her kinsfolk. Thus only was it reason- 
able that Acthra arrived with her and that the 
treasures were taken along. None of these facts 
points to an abduction, but much rather to a 


marriage. 

“But when, as I said, Paris married Helen and 
departed with her, Menelaus brooded over the failure 
of Mis suit and upbraided his brother, declaring that 
he had been betrayed by him. But Agamemnon 
was not so much concerned about him as he was 
fearful of Paris, who, he suspected, might interfere 
some time in the affairs of Greece, which concerned 
him now on account of his marriage with Helen. 
For this reason he convoked the others who had 
been Helen’s suitors and declared that they had one 
and all been outraged and Greece treated with con- 
tempt, and that the best woman among them had 
been given in marriage to barbarians and was gone, 
as though there were no one among themselves who 
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father’s hand, and Helen had consented to be his 
wife, and yet the Greeks dared to use such impudent 
language. They perceived, they said, that the Greeks 
were seeking a pretext for war, and that they were 
not the aggressors, stronger though they were, but 
were defending themselves from attack. This is why 
the Trojans held out although they were assailed a 
long time and suffered many hardships—not so many 
as Homer says, but none the less their land was being 
wasted and numbers of their people were perishing— 
because they knew that the Achaeans were in the 
wrong and that Paris had done nothing improper. If 
this had not been the case, would any of them, would 
any of the brothers or the father have endured it 
while their fellow-countrymen perished and the city 
was in danger of total destruction on account of 
Paris’ lawless act, when by the surrender of Helen 
they might have saved themselves? Yet scone 
to the story, they even afterwards upon the death 
of Paris kept her and married her to Deiphobus, as 
though it were a very great boon to have her in the 
city and they feared she might desert them. And 
yet if at first it was for love of Paris that she stayed 
in Troy, why did she consent to stay on unless, as 
the story goes, she came to love Deiphobus too? 
For the ‘Trojans in all probability could have been 
induced to surrender her, since they were ready to 
do that. If she, however, had reason to fear the 
Achaeans, it would only have been necessary to 
arrive at terms of peace first. Indeed, the Achaeans 
would have been glad to get out of the war, since 
they had lost many of their best men. Enough! 


2 A son of Priam. 
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There was no truth in the tale of Helen's abduction, 
nor were the Trojans responsible for the war, and 
therefore they confidently expected victory. For 
men fight to the last ditch when they are being 
wronged. 

“T assure you,” the priest continued, “ these 
things happened just as I have described them. For 
it is ther § more plausible that Tyndarcus voluntarily 
formed a marriage alliance with the kings of Asia, 
that Menelaus was angered by having to give up his 
suit, that Agamemnon was alarmed lest the descend- 
ants of Priam should get control of Greece, hearing, 
as he did, that his own forefather, Pelops, who came 
from that same Asia, gained control of the Pelopon- 

. nesus by his connection with Oenomaiis,! and that the 
remaining leaders took part in the war, each with 
revenge rankling in his heart because he had not 
been the accepted suitor—this, I say, is much more 
plausible than that Paris fell in love with a woman 
he did not know and that his father permitted him 
to sail on such an enterprise, although, according to 
the story, Troy had but recently been taken by the 
Greeks and Priam’s father, Laomedon, slain; and 
that afterwards in spite of the war and their countless 
hardships the Trojans refused to surrender Helen 
either when Paris was living or after he died, although 
they had no hope for safety; much more reasonable 
than that Helen gave her affection to a stranger 
with whom she had probably never come in contact 
at all and shamefully abandoned her fatherland, 
relatives, and husband to come to a people who 
hated her. How incredible too that no one should 


1 Ho married Hi iamoin, the daughter of Oonomaiis, 
dal Yeouns Eine of Chee te Es ~ : 
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have nipped all these doings in the bud, or sought 
to cai er while she was hurrying to the sea, and 
on foot too, or pursued after she had embarked, and 
that the mother of Theseus, an elderly woman, who 
certainly hated Helen, should have accompanied her 
on the journey. Afterwards too it is just as unlikely 
that on the death of Paris, whom they say Helen 
loved, she should have been the wife of Deiphobus—I 
suppose because Aphrodite had promised her to him 
also—and that not only she should have been unwill- 
ing to return to her husband, but that the Trojans 
should not have been unwilling, until their city was 
captured, to surrender her through compulsion. All 
that is improbable and indeed impossible. The same 
applies also to the following. 

* According to Homer, all the other Greeks, in 
spite of the fact that they had but a secondary 
interest in the dispute, took part in the expedition, 
while Castor and Pollux, who had been most deeply 
injured, did not go. Homer in veiling this blunder 
has represented Helen as expressing her astonish- 
ment and then, made excuse for them himself by 
saying that they had died before this.1 Hence it is 
evident that they were still living when she was 
carried off. And yet did they wait ten years for 
Agamemnon to waste time and muster an army 
instead of pursuing their sister at once in the hope 
of taking 5 on the voyage if possible, or else 
waging war with their own force if they failed? I 
cannot believe that they would have proceeded at 
once against Theseus, a man of Greek blood and peer- 
less in valour, a ruler also of many and a comrade 
of Heracles and Peirithotis with Thessalians and 


1 Cf, Iliad 3, 236. 
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.some of the towns, whereupon Paris and Hector 
brought all the country folk into the city, but left 
the small towns on the coast to their fate through 
inability to furnish help everywhere. The enemy 
then sailed back to the harbour of the Achaeans 
and landed under cover of darkness, built a wall 
about their ships, and dug a trench because they 
feared Hector and the Trojans, and made prepara- 
tions as if it were they who expected a siege. 

“ Now while the Egyptians agree with Homer on 
the other points, they insist that he does not speak 
of the wall as having been finished, their reason being 
that he has represented Apollo and Poseidon as 
having at a later time sent the rivers against it and 
swept it away.t The most plausible explanation of 
all is that it was merely the foundations of the wall 
that were inundated. Indeed, even in our day the 
rivers still make a marsh of the place and have 
deposited silt far out into the sea. 

“In the years that followed, the Greeks both did 
and suffered damage. However, not many pitched 
battles were fought, since they did not dare to ap- 
proach the city because of the number and courage 
of the inhabitants. Skirmishes and forays there were 
on the part of the Greeks, and it was thus that Troflus, 
still a boy, perished, and Mestor and many others; 
for Achilles was very skilful in laying ambushes and 
making night attacks. In this way he almost caught 
and slew Aeneas upon Mount Ida and many others 
throughout the country, and he captured any forts 
that were pecety guarded. For the Achaeans had 
only a foothold for their camp and did not control 

2 [iad 12, 17 ff. 
xporxexdxact Rhodomann: spoxexwphract. 
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himself as alluding to it in his interview with Helen, 
although this fact should have been presented with 
especial clearness and the greatest care. A further 
exception is the account of the single combat. For 
since Homer cannot say that Menelaus slew Paris, 
he favours him with an empty honour and with a 
victory that is ridiculous by saying that his sword 
broke. Pray was it impossible Ye hie to use Paris’ 
sword—when he was at any rate strong enough 
to drag him alive to the Achacans, armour and all— 
but did he have to choke him with the strap of his 
helmet?? The single combat between Ajax and 
Hector is also a pure fabrication, and its ending is 
very absurd. Here again Ajax conquers, but there 
is no finality, and the two make gifts to one another 
as if they were friends !* 

«But immediately after this Homer gives the 
true account, telling of the defeat and rout of the 
Achaeans, Hector’s mighty deeds, and the numbers 
of the slain, as he had promised to do, and yet with a 
certain reluctance and a desire to enhance Achilles’ 
glory. Still he calls the city ‘ beloved of the gods,’ 
and has Zeus say frankly that of all the cities beneath 
the sun he had loved Tin best, and Priam and his 
people. Yet afterwards when the shell fell other side 
up, as the expression is, he made such a complete 
volte-face as to destroy that most beloved of cities most 
miserably on account of one man’s crime, if crime 
there was. However, Homer cannot ignore the story 
of Hector’s exploits when he routed and pursued the 
enemy even to the ships, and all the bravest were 


* Iliad 7. 181 £. 
+ Equivalent to “whon heads became tails”; ‘when 
fortune shifted.” Sce note on p. 219, 
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1 dvdynrov Valesivs: dvénrov. 





1 See especially Iliad 15. 270 £. 
* Iliad 9.145; 10.1f. 4 Iliad 9. 798. 4 Iliad 11, 
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terror-stricken at the sight of him. Now he com- 
pares him to Ares, and again he says that his strength 
is like that of fire and not a single one dares to 
confront him, while Apollo stands at his side and 
Zeus from above signals his approval with wind and 
thunder. Homer is reluctant to state these things 
so frankly, yet since they are true, he cannot refrain 
when once he has started. Then there is that 
dreadful night of discouragement in the camp,? 
Agamemnon’s panic fear and lamentation, that mid- 
night council, too, at which they deliberated on the 
method of flight, and that appeal to Achilles in hope 
that he might find it possible after all to give them 
* some aid.> 

“For the following day Homer does grant some 
ineffectual display of prowess to Agamemnon,‘ and 
to Diomede, Odysseus, and Eurypylus,> and he says 
that Ajax did fight stoutly, but that the Trojans 
straightway gained the upper hand and Hector 
pursued them to the Achacan rampart and the ships. 
In this part of his narrative he is also evidently telling 
the truth and what really occurred, carried away as 
he is by the facts themselves. But when he glorifies 
the Achaeans, he is terribly embarrassed, and any- 
one can see that he is dealing in fiction: when, for 
instance, he has Ajax conquer Hector twice, but both 
times without result, once in the single combat? and 
once again with the stone ;& again when Diomede 
conquers Aeneas,? this time too without any result 
beyond merely capturing his horses, a statement 
that could not be disproved. So not knowing what 

5 See, however, Iliad 11. 575 f., where Eurypylus is 
wounded, 


* Itad 11. 1f. 7 Iliad 7. 206 £. 
8 Iliad 14. 409 t. * Iliad 6, 297 £. 
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to credit the Achaeans with, he tells how Ares! and 
Aphrodite * were wounded by Diomede. _ In all such 
accounts it is clear that he is partial to the Achaeans 
and eager to extol them, but that, not knowing of 
anything to say that is true, he is led in his embar- 
rassment to mention impossible and impious deeds— 
the usual experience of all who oppose the truth. 
“In the case of Hector, however, he shows no 
such a loss for something great and splendid to say 
—because, I believe, he is telling of actual events. 
Nay, he says that all fled pell-mell, even the bravest, 
whose names he gives, that neither Idomencus * 
stood his ground, nor Agamemnon, nor the two 
Ajaxes, but only Nestor, and he because he was 
forced to do so, and that he was almost captured; 
but that Diomede came to his relief, put on a bold 
front for a short time, then straightway wheeled 
about and fled—because, forsooth, some thunderbolts 
deterred him!4 Finally. Homer tells how the trench 
was crossed, the ship-station besieged ® and the 
gates broken down by Hector, how the Achaeans 
were now crowded into their ships and all the war 
centred around the huts, how Ajax fights above on 
the’ ships and is finally dislodged by Hector and 
retires,® while some of the ships are set on fire. 
For here there is no Aeneas snatched away by 
Aphrodite, no Ares wounded by a mortal, nor any 
pene such incredible tales; nay, here are true 
events, and they resemble actual occurrences. After 
this defeat the men who had been so completely 
crushed could by no possibility have renewed the 
struggle or even regained courage so as to be helped 


1 Iliad 5, 846 f. ® Iliad 6. 330f.  * Iliad 8. 78 f. 
« Iliad 8, 167 £. 5 Iliad 8. 78 £. © Iliad 16. 101 £. 
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1 In tho Iliad 24, 2574. Priam speaks of his son Troilus 
simply as having been slain in war, Other accounts, such 
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at all by the trench or the rampart, or even so as 
to save their ships. For where now was any such 
strength to be found or any hero so invincible and 
possessed of a god’s might, that they who were 
already lost could have been saved by his appear- 
ance? How insignificant, for instance, was the 
number of the Myrmidons compared with that 
of the entire Trojan army!—or the strength of 
Achilles, who was certainly not going to fight then 
for the first time, but had time and again in the 
many years preceding engaged in conflict, and yet 
neither slain Hector nor performed any other great 
exploit beyond capturing Troflus,! who was still a 
boy in years! 

“ However, on reaching this point in his narrative 
Homer had no further concern for the truth but 
carried his shamelessness to extremes. He simply 
turned all the events topsy-turvy and reversed them, 
holding his hearers in contempt because he saw how 
easily they were duped in other matters, and par- 
ticularly about the gods. Besides, there were no 
other poets or authors where one could read the 
truth, but he was the first who applied himself to the 
recording of these events, though he composed his 
poem many generations after the actual occurrences, 
when those who had known the facts had passed 
away along with their descendants, and only an 
obscure and uncertain tradition survived, as is to 
be expected in the case of events that have occurred 
in the distant past. Moreover, he intended to recite 
his epics to the masses and the common people, at 
as that in Virgil, Aencid 1. 4744., credit Achilles with his 
death. Tzetzes ad Lyc. 307 says that Achilles pursued him 
into the temple of Thymbracan Apollo and there slow him. 
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the same time overstating the achievements of the 
Greeks, so that even the wiser persons would not 
refute him. Thus it was that he went so far as to 
represent the opposite of what actually occurred. 

“Por instance, when Achilles came to their aid 
during the assault on the ships, of necessity for the 
most part and to save his own skin, there was,” so 
the Egyptian claimed, “ a partial rout of the Trojans, 
who withdrew from the ships forthwith, and the fire 
was quenched because Achilles had fallen upon 
thane by surprise; and, in addition to the general 
retreat, Hector himself withdrew beyond the trench 
and the narrow space about the encampment, 
stoutly contesting each step, however, as Homer 
himself admits.1 Then when they clashed and 
engaged again, Achilles and his followers fought 
most brilliantly and slew great numbers of the Trojans 
and their allies, notably Sarpedon, king of the Lycians 
and a reputed child of Zeus;* and at the river ford 
there was a great slaughter of the flecing Trojans? 
not fleeing in headlong confusion, however, but 
repeatedly turning to make a stand. 

* Meanwhile Hector, experienced as he was in 
discerning the critical moment in a fight, kept on 
his guard, and as long as Achilles possessed his full 
strength and fought with hp nie vigour, avoided 
him, contenting himself with cheering the others on. 
But later he noticed that Achilles was at last 
growing fatigued and had lost a great measure of 

is original impetus because he had not spared his 
strength in the struggle, and that he was exhausted 
by his reckless plunge into the river,swollen beyond 


2 Iliad 16. 303 ff. * Iliad 16. 481 ff. 
+ Iliad 21. 1 ff. 
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* Spa after Nafovos bracketed by Arnim. 
* 'Ayivopa Reiske from Jtiad 21. 545: 'Avrfvopa. 








1 Miad 21. 166 £. © Iliad 21. 644 f. 
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its wont, and had been wounded by Asteropaeus,} the 
son of Pacon. Then he saw, too, that Aeneas had 
engaged Achilles and, after a prolonged fight, had 
come off in safety at the moment he desired, and 
that the latter, rushing in pursuit of Agenor,? had 
not been able to overtake him—and yet it was in 
this very point that Achilles chiefly excelled, in that 
he was reckoned the swiftest of foot. And so it had 
become clear to Hector, a master in the art of war, 
that in view of all these conditions Achilles was an easy 
prey. Accordingly he boldly confronted him in the 
open plain. At first he gave way as if in open 
flight, but with the real purpose of testing him 
and, at the same time, wearying him by now 
making a stand and now ech Then when he 
noted that he lagged and fell behind, he himself 
turned and fell upon Achilles, who was no longer 
able even to support his arms. He gave him battle, 
slew him, and, just as Homer has told it,? essed 
himself of his arms. He pursued the horses of 
Achilles too," said the ptian priest, ‘‘ but he did 
not bring them in though they too were caught. 
The two Ajaxes with great difficulty managed to 
bring back the body of Achilles to the ships; for the 
Trojans, now feeling relieved and believing that they 
were victorious, were pressing on with less energy; 
while Hector, after donning the emblazoned arms 
of Achilles, continued the slaughter and pressed on 
in a to the sea, just as Homer admits. Night 
= , however, and prevented the burning of all the 
sl 


Yet in the face of these facts, Homer, finding it 
impossible to conceal the truth, says it was Patroclus 
* Iliad 17. 75 £. 
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* dxérpewey Arnim: éxorpérey. 
* Adve: Solden: Adve. 
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who attacked with the Myrmidons after taking 
Achilles’ arms, that it was he who was slain by 
Hector, and that Hector in this manner won the 
arms. And yet when the army was beset with so great 
peril, when the ships were now ablaze, and ane 
was almost at his own doors, how was it possible for 
Achilles, hearing that Hector declared he had found 
no foeman worthy of his stecl and that Zeus was 
helping him and showing him signs of his favour, to 
remain in his tent, great champion that he was, if 
he really desired the salvation of the Achacans, and 
to send a hero much his inferior and exhort him to 
lay on manfully and beat back the Trojans, only not to 
engage with Hector?? For it was quite grog 
I imagine, for Patroclus to choose with whom he 
would fight when once he had set forth. But 
although he had such a poor opinion of Patroclus 
and distrusted him,?did Achilles entrust his force to 
him, and his own weapons and horses, an insane 
course which no one would adopt regarding his 
own interests unless he wished to ruin pate ing ? 
Then did he pray Zeus to bring back Patroclus with 
all his arms and comrades, while sending him forth 
so foolishly against a mightier man whose challenge 
to the bravest no one was willing to accept, and 
whom Agamemnon declared frankly even Achilles 
so feared that he shrank from encountering him?* 
Consequently, after making this plan, he lost, as 
Homer admits, both his comrade and many other 
men, while he almost lost his horses too, and did 


} Iliad 18. 14. 
4 Not in harmony with passages like Iliad 18, 316 f.; 19. 


f. 
* Iliad 7, 113. 
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4 ph ye Emperias: pnt, 





+ Achilles’ tutor. 

® Seo Iliad. 16. 49f, Achilles refused to fight until ho 
received back tho maiden Briseis, whom Agamemnon had 
token from him. 
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lose his arms. Now Achilles would never have 
done such things unless he was out of his senses, 
and if this had been the case, Phoenix? would 
certainly have restrained him. ; 

“But, says Homer, Achilles did not wish to free 
the Achaeans from their peril speedily, not until he 
should receive his gifts.2 Besides, he had not yet given 
over his anger. But what was there to prevent his 
coming forth and then nursing his wrath as long as 
he wished? Homer is aware of this inconsistency 
and hints that he tarried in his tent on account of a 
certain prophecy that declared he would surely die 
if he went out, thus laying the charge of cowardice 
squarely at his door. And yet on the strength of 
this prophecy he might have withdrawn from the 
expedition after his quarrel with Agamemnon. But 
what is more to the point, it happens that he had 
heard the warning which his mother gave with 
reference to Patroclus,? whom he declares* he loves 
as his own soul and after whose death he would 
wish to live no longer. Yet when he saw him 
unable to lift the spear, he gave him the other 
things that were evidently proportionate in weight 
to the spear and did not fear that he would be 
unable to carry them. And this is just what Homer 
says did happen in the battle. 

“But it would be a long task to show up every 
misstatement. To any careful observer the false- 
hoods are self-evident, so much so that anyone with 
half a mind can see that Patroclus is little more 
than a counterfeit that Homer has substituted for 


bd Porhaps a reference to some prophecy regarding Patroclus? 
death to be followed by his own; cf. Iliad 8. 473 ff., whero 
Zous speaks. * Jliad 18 80 ff. 
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* ye Reiske: re. 
* 2 hae Ti dta the Odyane 24. 76{., Antilocht to 
have boon bosied noer Athilice and Petrocu, 
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Achilles in his eagerness to conceal the truth con- 
cerning that hero, 

“Then Homer had a misgiving that there might 
actually be some search for the tomb of Patroclus 
also—it would naturally be, I suppose, clearly 
marked just as are the tombs of the other chieftains 
also who were slain at Troy—so, safeguarding him- 
self against this, he says that Patroclus had no 
separate tomb but was buried with Achilles... Again, 
Nestor, who brought back the bones of Antilochus 
with him from Troy,? did not ask to be buried with 
him, although Antilochus died for him,? but the 
ashes of Achilles were mingled with those of 
Patroclus, 

“ Now it was Homer's especial aim to throw a veil 
over the death of Achilles and create the impression 
that he did not die at Troy; but seeing the impos- 
sibility of this, since the tradition prevailed and his 
tomb was being pointed out, Homer, suppressing 
the account of his death by Hector’s hand, makes 
the contrary statement that the latter, who was so 
far superior to all other men, was slain by Achilles, 
adding that his corpse was dishonoured and dragged 
as far as the walls.4 Knowing, too, that there was 
a tomb of Hector where he was honoured by the 
citizens, Homer goes on to say that his body was 
returned by command of Zeus upon payment of a 
ransom, Aphrodite and Apollo having in the mean- 
while cared for its preservation. But not knowing 
what disposition to make of Achilles—for he must 


% Sco Pindar, Pythian Odes 6. 28f., where Antilochus is 
said to have died for his father, and § 116 in this Discourse. 

4 Tliad 22. 395 ff. 

5 Iliad 23. 184 £. 
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1 &s Morel: oFrws. 


1 nal before road deleted by Geel. ~ 
* yap added by Emperius. 
3 Hiad 3, 360 f, 
2 According to §§ 96 and 102 it was Achilles and not 
Patroclus that was slain. 
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have been slain by some one of the Trojans, since 
Homer had no idea of representing him as dying by 
his own hand as he did Ajax, thereby denying his 
slayer the glory of the deed—Homer says that Baris 
slew him, Paris, whom he has depicted as the most 
base and cowardly of the Trojans, and as having 
been almost captured alive by Menelaus, whom he 
has sapere as being always reviled as a faint- 
hearted spearman and a name of reproach among 
the Greeks; and he does this, we see, in order to 
steal the glory from Hector—who undoubtedly slew 
Achilles—thus making the hero’s end much less 
creditable than it really was and much more in- 
glorious. 

“Finally, he brings forth Achilles, who was in 
fact alread slain,* and has him do battle with the 
Trojans. But his arms are not at hand but are in 
Hector's possession—for here Homer did permit one 
truth to escape his lips—and so he says that Thetis 
brought from heaven the arms made by Hephaestus,? 
letting Achilles in this =) forsooth, rout the Trojans 
single-handed—a ridiculous conception, wherein 
Homer has ignored all the other Achacans as though 
not a single man were available.4 And having once 
given himself the liberty of making this misrepre- 
sentation, he went on to distort the entire story. 
At this Point he makes the gods fight with one 
another,® thus virtually acknow: edging his utter dis- 
regard for the truth. Moreover, he recounts Achilles’ 
heroic deeds in @ manner pad weak and uncon- 
vineing. Now the hero is fighting with a river,® 


® Iliad 19.14. 
‘ Iliad 20. 490 £.; 21. 14., 626, 
* Iliad, 21, 385 £. * Iliad 21, 211 £, 
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now threatening Apollo and pursuing him,} the entire 
narrative at this point showing how well-nigh des- 
perate the poet was, For when he is telling the 
truth, he is not so unconvineing or dull. Once when 
the Trojans were hard bestead to withdraw safely 
into the city, Homer has represented the splendid 
heroism with which Hector awaited Achilles outside 
the city walls, deaf to the prayers of father and 
mother. Then he circles the city in flight when he 
might have entered it, and Achilles is unable to 
catch him,? though he is always represented b 
Homer as the swiftest of men. Meanwhile all the 
Achaeans were looking on as if attending a show, 
and none rendered Achilles any help after all they 
had suffered at Hector's hands and though they so 
hated him that they afterwards even wounded his 
dead body. ‘Then he makes Deiphobus come forth 
from the walls—or, rather, Athena in his guise— 
and deceive Hector and steal his spear from him 
in the duel,® the poet being at his wits’ end how to 
despatch Hector, and dazed as it were by his false- 
hood, so that he actually describes the fight as if in 
adream. At any rate the account of that struggle 
bears the closest resemblance to a nightmare. 
“When he reached this point, Homer gave up, 
not knowing how to continue his work and bein, 
dissatisfied with his falsehoods. He merely adde 
some sort of funcral games,‘ a perfectly ridiculous 
thing, then the arrival of king Priam in the Greek 
camp at the tent of Achilles without the knowledge 
of any of the Achaeans, and the ransom of Hector,’ 


3 Tliad 21. 599 f. * Tiiad 22, 21 £. 
5% Iliad 22, 289 f. * Iliad 23. 267 £. 
* Iliad 24. 141 f. 
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But of the help which Memnon and the Amazons 
brought, great and npg episodes though they 
were, not a word did he venture to speak, nor of 
the death of Achilles, nor of the capture of Troy. 
Homer, methinks, did not have the sey to depict 
Achilles, who had long been dead, as being slain 
in, or the defeated and routed as victorious, or 
nis conquering city as being sacked. Then later 
writers, because they were deccived and the false- 
hood was now generally accepted, henceforth wrote 
without misgiving. But the actual course of events 
was as I have given it. 

“ Now when Achilles, in his defence of the ships, 
had been slain by Hector, the Trojans, just as they 
had done before, bivouacked hard by the ships in 
order to keep watch on the Achaeans, who they 
suspected would flee during the night. But Hector, 
rejoicing in his success, withdrew into the city to be 
with his parents and wife, leaving Paris behind in 
command of the forces. He with the host of the 
Trojans lay down to rest, as was natural, since they 
were exhausted and suspected no evil and, more- 
over, had been completely successful. But mcan- 
while, after Agamemnon had taken counsel with 
Nestor, Odysseus, and Diomede, they quietly 
launched the majority of the ships, realizing that 
on the preceding day they had come near being 
destroyed, so that even flight would not again be 

ble; and in fact a considerable part of the 

eet had fallen prey to the flames, not merely the 

one ship of Protesilaus. Having launched their 

ships, therefore, they sailed off to the Chersonese, 

leaving behind many of their prisoners and a good 
deal of their other property. 
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“In the morning when the fact became evident, 
Hector was filled with angry indignation and up- 
braided Paris for letting the encmy escape out of 
his hands. The Trojans then burned the huts and 
plundered what had been left behind, while the 
Achaeans, after taking counsel from their position 
of safety—for Hector and his people had no fleet at 
hand in which to cross over to attack them—unani- 
mously decided to withdraw, since they had lost 
many of their people and their bravest warriors. 
There was the danger, however, that the ‘Trojans 
might build themselves ships and sail at once against 
Greece. They were therefore obliged to remain and 
live by plundering as at first, in the hope of making 
peace with Paris when he became wearied, and 
departing after establishing friendly relations. They 
did as they had decided and remained across the 
water. 

“ At this juncture Memnon came from Ethiopia 
to aid the Trojans, and the Amazons from Pontus, 
as well as other allies in great numbers when they 
learned that Priam and Hector were successful and 
that the Achacans now were all but utterly destroyed. 
Some came out of friendship, others fearing the 
power of Troy, since it is not those who have met 
with defeat or are in sore straits but those who 
have conquered and overcome all their enemies that 
everyone is cager to help. The Achaeans also sent 
for whatever reinforcements they had at home, for 
no one outside of Greece any longer paid any heed 
whatsoever to them. Thus it was that Neoptolemus, 
son of Achilles, came although he was still very 
young, and Philoctetes, hitherto neglected because 
of his ailment, and other equally poor and feeble 
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recruits fromhome. Upon their arrival the Achacans 
haying revived their strength, recrossed to Troy, 
and threw up another much smaller wall, not in 
- the same place as previously along the shore, but 
on the higher part of it, which they seized. Some 
of the ships lay at anchor close to this rampart, 
others remained across the water. For since the 
Greeks had no hope of winning but wished to make 
terms, as I have said, they did not prosecute the war 
vigorously, but in a somewhat half-hearted way and 
with their minds sct rather upon returning home. 

“ They resorted to ambush, therefore, and guerilla 
warfare for the most part; but on one occasion, when 
an unusually fierce struggle arose over an attempt 
of the Trojans to raze their stronghold, Ajax was 
slain by Hector, and Antilochus,’ while defending his 
father, by Memnon. But Memnon too was wounded 
by Antilochus and died while being carried off the 
field. Then too it was that the Achaeans enjoyed a 

iod of success as never before. For not only was 
emnon, who was held in great esteem, wounded 
mortally but the Amazon also, who flung herself upon 
the ships with unusual ferocity and tried to fire them, 
was killed by Neoptolemus, who fought from his 
ship with a naval pike; and Paris was slain, pierced 
by Philoctetes’ arrow. Thus the Trojans in turn 
were disheartened and wondered whether they ever 
would be rid of the war or any advantage would 
redound to them through victory. Priam too was 
a changed man after the death of Paris, through his 
deep grief for him and his fear for Hector, while the 
deaths of Antilochus and Ajax left the Achacans in 


1 Beo note 1 on p. 625, 
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2 KAdous re dedareway wordods added by Kaibel. 
4 dvddvde Capps: révde. > Emperius : ériBovdedew by. 
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a much weaker condition. The result was that they 
sent an embassy offering to withdraw as soon as 
peace was made and oaths taken that the one people 
would not again invade Asia nor the other, Argos. 
Thereupon Hector spoke against this, for the Trojans, 
he said, were far stronger and would capture the 
fortification by assault ; Sut what angered him most 
was the death of Paris. However, upon the appeal 
of his father, who urged his fullness of years and 
the loss of his sons, and influenced by the desire of 
the people of the city to be relieved of the war, he 
consented to the cessation of hostilities, but insisted 
that the Achaeans pay the expenses of the war and 
make reparation because they had been the aggres- 
sors, had pillaged the country for many years, and 
had slain Baris along with many other brave warriors, 
not because he had done them any injury but because 
he had been preferred in the wooing of Helen and had 
won a wife from Hellas, given by those who had the 
right to do so. Against this, Odysseus, who was a 
member of the peace embassy, protested, pointing out 
that the achievements of the Achaeans were no less 
than their defeats and was for laying the blame for 
the war upon their enemies. Paris, he thought, had 
no business, when there were so many women in 
Asia, to go from there to Greece to sue for a wife 
and then return after snapping his fingers at her 
chieftains and triumphing through the power of his 
wealth. His errand, he insisted, had been no simple 
courtship; nay, they were not oblivious of the fact 
that by its means Paris was plotting against Greek 
interests. He therefore insisted that this be given 
up for the future, since both sides had suffered so 


* rotrou Emperius: robzo. 
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1 Se added by Belske. * airds Morel: adrois, 
* odpew Morel: gpéper, 
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much, and that too although the Atridae were 
already connected with the Trojans by marriage 
ties and kinship through Pelops.1 With regard to 
indemnity, he had only ridicule. The Greeks, he 
said, had no means; nay, even then the larger part 
of the army was serving voluntarily on account of the 
poverty of the homeland. This he urged to deter 
the Trojans from a campaign against Greece, and 
said that if any indemnity should be necessary for 
propriety’s sake, he was ready with a plan. For 
the Greeks would leave a very large and beautiful 
offering to Athena and carve upon it this inseription : 
“A Propitiation from the Achaeans to Athena of 
Nlium,” This, he explained, conferred great honour 
upon the Trojans and stood against the Grecks as 
an evidence of their defeat. He exhorted Helen 
also to interest herself in the peace, and she gladly 
lent her help, for it pained her that she was blamed 
for the many misfortunes of the Trojans. So hos- 
tilities were brought to an end, and a truce was made 
between the Trojans and the Achaeans. But here 
too Homer has distorted the facts though he knew 
what occurred. He says that the Trojans broke the 
truce; and Hector and Agamemnon es apse with 
the other prominent chieftains had only swayn to 
each other that the Achacans would never invade 
Asia so long as the family of Priam was on the 
throne, and that the descendants of Priam would 
not invade the Peloponnese, Boeotia, Crete, Ithaca, 
Phthia, or Euboea. These were the only countries 
that they specified; as regards the others, the 
Trojans refused to give their oath, nor were the 


1 See §§ 50 and 68, 
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ae Emperins : Sxapdvdpy. 
s se mt neti: “eoulgover. ne 
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Atridae insistent. When this compact had been 
sworn to, the horse, a huge structure, was completed 
by the Achaeans and conveyed up to the city by the 
Trojans, who removed a portion of the walls when 
the gates did not admit its passage. Hence the 
ridiculous story of the capture of the city by the 
horse. The army departed under truce in this way. 
Then Hector gave Helen to Deiphobus as his wife, 
for he was the best of the brothers next to himself. 
. His father dicd as the most fortunate man in the 
world except for the grief he bore for the sons who 
had perished. Hector too died full of years at the 
end of a long reign after subduing most of Asia, 
and was buried outside the city. His kingdom he 
left to his son Scamandrius.”’+ 
Though this is the true account, I see clearly that 
no one will accept it, but that all save the thoughtful 
will declare it to be false. By “all” I mean you 
as well as the Grecks.* For calumny is extremely 
hard to overcome, and especially when men have 
been deceived for a long time. But rid yourselves 
of your opinions and prejudices and consider how 
ridiculous the opposite story is. A whole army was 
hidden in a horse and yet not a single Trojan noticed 
it or even surmised it in spite of the fact that they 
had an unerring prophetess among them, but by 
their own efforts they brought the enemy within the 
city. Then before this, when all were defeated, 
one man appeared unarmed and proved able by 
the power of his voice to put to flight so many 


1 Usually called Astyanax. 
* Dio is addressing the people of the Troy of his day. See 


§4. 
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* Achilles is meant. Sce Iliad 18. 226 f. 

* Paris is moant. Hector rebukes him for cowardice in 
Iliad 3. 39 ff. 

* Achilles was interred in the same tomb as Patroclus 
sccording to Homer (Odyssey 24. 76 £.). Bee alao § 103, 
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thousands ;? and after this, being without arms, he 
received fresh weapons from heaven and over- 
whelmed the victors of but the previous day and 
unaided chased them all from the field. Can you 
believe, further, that this same Achilles, so pre- 
eminent a hero, was slain by the most faint-hearted 
man in the world,? as the Trojans themselves confess, 
that while one man was slain it was another who 
was stripped of his arms, and that this hero was the 
only one among the chieftains to be given no burial- 
place ;# that yet another, and he one of the bravest, 
who fought so many years, was saved from the 
hands of the enemy only to slay himself in a fit of 
anger, and that amoneh he was looked upon as the 
most dignified and gentle-mannered among the 
allies? 4 And finally, the es who set out to tell 
of the Trojan war, omitted the most glorious and 
important events and did not even give an account 
of the capture of the city! 

The following are some of the — that he 
mentions in his poem:—When the Achaeans had 
already been worsted, and more than once, Achilles’ 
own force included, and he was the sole survivor, 
he made a great e in the situation by slaying 
Hector and was himself slain by Paris, who was the 
meanest of the Trojans, as they themselves admit, 
and when Patroclus was slain, it was Achilles whose 
body was stripped and whose arms were taken, while 
Patroclus was not buried. Then since there was a 
grave of Ajax and everyone knew that he died at 
Troy, he slew himself siroply to deprive the man 
who slew him of honour! The Achaecans ficd in 


« Tolamonian Ajax is meant, but this is not the traditional 
conception of his charactor. Soo also § 116, . 
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1 “Opw Scaliger: 8py M. 
2 kat batore pndevds bracketed by Schwartz, 
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silence from Asia after burning their huts, and 
their naval camp was set on fire by Hector and their 
rampart captured. Then they erected a votive 
offering to Athena and carved an inscription upon 
it, as is the custom for the vanquished, but none 
the less they captured Troy and an army of men 
was hidden in the wooden horse. The Trojans sus- 
pected what was afoot and purposed to burn the 
wooden horse or cut it to pieces, and yet did neither 
the one nor the other, but ate and slept, in spite of 
Cassandra’s forewarning too. Does not all this in 
reality remind one of dreams and wild fiction? In 
the book ‘‘ Dreams” by Horus! people have such 
experiences, imagining at one time that they are 
being killed and their bodies stripped of arms and 
that they rise to their feet again and fight unarmed, 
at other times imagining they are chasing somebody 
or holding converse with the gods or committing 
suicide without any cause for the act, and at times, 
possibly, flying offhand or walking on the sea. For 
this reason one might well call Homer’s poetry a 
kind of dream, obscure and vague at that. 

The following also is worth thinking about alon, 
with what has been said above. Everybody is agree 
that the stormy season had already set in when 
the Achaeans sailed from Asia and that for this 
reason the greater part of their expedition came to 
grief off Euboea; further, that they did not all take 

“the same course, since a division arose in the army 

1 No such book written by a Horus isknown. As “ Horus” 
is an Egyptian name and the name of an Egyptian god, Dio 
appropriately has his fictitious Egyptian priest refer to a 
book (35 pond @ man. 
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1 rods 58 vtxdvras before kal bracketed by Emperius, 
2 uh xdvvevew Emperius: diaxiwduvederv. 
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and between the Atridae, some joining Agamemnon, 
others Menelaus, while yet others, whom Homer 
mentions in the Odyssey, departed by themselves. 
For it is reasonable to suppose that if things were 
going well, there would have been unanimity and 
the fullest obedience to the king, and that Menelaus 
would not have quarrelled with his brother just after 
receiving the great favour} from him; but in defeat 
and failure all such things are sure to happen. Be 
it noted also that when an army is in fear and flight, 
it retires with the greatest speed from the enemy’s 
country and takes no chances by remaining, while 
a victorious army that has added to its own re- 
sources a great number of prisoners and great 
supplies awaits the safest moment for withdrawing, 
since it both controls the country itself and has a 
great abundance of everything, but would not, after 
waiting ten years, have come within a little of being 
wholly destroyed. 

The domestic disasters also which befell those who 
reached their homes are not the least evidence of 
their discomfiture and weakness. It is certainly not 
the rule for attacks to be made on men who are 
victorious and successful. Such men are feared and 
admired. The unsuccessful, however, are held in 
contempt by outsiders and even by some of their 
own kinsfolk, It was undoubtedly because of his 
defeat that Agamemnon was despised by his wife, 
that Aegisthus attacked and easily overcame him, 
and that the Argives took the matter into their own 
hands and made Aegisthus king. They would not 
have done it had he slain an Agamemnon who had 


1 Tho recovery of his wife Holen through the capture 
of Troy. 
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returned with all his glory and power after conquer- 
ing Asia. Diomede too, who won a reputation second 
to no one in the war, was exiled from his home, 
and so was Neoptolemus, whether by Hellenes or 
by certain others. Then soon after they were all 
driven from the Peloponnese and the family of the 
Pelopidae came to an end because of this calamity, 
while the Heraclidae, hitherto a weak and despised 
family, came in with Dorians. 

Odysseus, however, delayed voluntarily, in part 
because he was ashamed, and in part because he 
suspected the situation; and on account of this, the 
youth of Cephallenia set themselves to court Penelope 
and seize his property, while of Odysseus’ friends 
not one came to his aid, not even Nestor though so 
near. For all who had taken part in the expedition 
were humbled and in poor circumstances; whereas, 
had they conquered, they would necessarily have 
inspired fear in all and no one would have attacked 


em. 

Menelaus did not return to the Peloponnesus at 
all but remained in Egypt. Among other proofs of 
his arrival there is the fact that a province was named 
after him; which would not have been the case had 
he been a wanderer and stayed for only a short 
period. But he married the king's daughter and 
told the priests the story of the expedition, con- 
cealing nothing. One could almost say that Homer 
is not only well acquainted with all this account, 





say that he got Helen from there too—the most incredible 
story imaginable. Before this it was an image from Troy 
that he had without knowing i apd the war was fought 
for ten years over an image,” Herod, 2. 112 £. 
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but also that he is hinting at it when he says that 
Menelaus was sent by the gods after his death to the 
Elysian fields, where there is neither snow nor storm 
but sunshine and balmy air throughout the year, for 
such is the climate of Egypt. It seems to me that 
some of the later poets too have an inkling of the 
facts. One of the tragic poets, for instance, — 
that Helen immediately upon her return was the 
object of Orestes’ plotting and that on the appear- 
ance of her brothers she was not to be found. Now 
the poet would never have so represented it in his 
play had it been an established fact that Helen 
ived in Greece after the war, and as the wife of 
Menelaus. 

This is the gloomy and weak state into which the 
fortune of Greece fell after the war, while that of 
Troy became much brighter and more glorious. On 
the one hand, Aeneas was sent by Hector with a 
large fleet and force of men and occupied Italy, the 
most favoured country in Europe ; pic on the other, 
Helenus penetrated into the interior of Greece and 
became king of the Molossians and of Epirus near 
Thessaly. And yet which was the more probable: 
that a vanquished people should sail to the land of 
their conquerors and reign among them, or that, on 
the contrary, the victors should sail to the land of 
the conquered? Furthermore, if, when Troy fell, 
Aeneas, Antenor, Helenus, and their people fled, 
why did they not betake themselves anywhere else 
rather than to Greece and Europe, or content them- 
selves with occupying some place in Asia, rather 

* Buripides, Orestes . addressing Orestes, 
tells him that Helen Sstens ang Sontens tem 
aaa the companion of her brothers, Castor and Pollux, 
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1 Rome is meant. 
2 é.¢., assuming that the Trojans wore the viotors. 
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than sail straight to the land of those who had 
driven them out? And how did they all come to 
rule over regions by no means or obscure, 
when they might have seized Greece also? But, 
one says, they refrained on account of their oaths, 
Still, Helenus cut of no small part of it, namely, 
Epirus. Then Antenor acquired dominion over 

eneti and the very best land about the Adriatic, 
while Aeneas became master of all Italy and founded 
the greatest city in the world.! Now it does not 
stand to reason that men driven into exile and 
crushed by calamities at home accomplished such 
things, but rather that they would have been 
satisfied to be allowed to settle anywhere, es- 
pecially when one considers with what humble 
resources whether of men or of money they would 
have — —_, fleeing ees the eo of the 
enemy, their city lying in ashes and everytl ing lost, 
when i would ten been hard for the young and 
— to save even their lives, to say nothin, 
of setting forth with wives, children, parents, ani 
property, when, to make matters worse, their city 
ad been taken suddenly and contrary to their 
expectation, and they would not have departed 
gaculy as men are wont to do when there has 
cen a formal agreement. Nay, what did happen 
was a thing that could happen.* 

The story goes that after the Achaeans sailed 
away there was a great multitude assembled in the 
city, and that the allies were not all inclined to 
depart, and that, further, Hector discovered that 
Aeneas would not be satisfied if he did not get some 
share in the royal power, as Priam had promised him, 
so he claimed, if he saw the war through to the end 
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and expelled the Achacans; so Hector sent the 
colonists forth, generously supplying means and des- 
patching with Aeneas as large a force as he 
wished, with all goodwill. .He assured Aeneas that 
he was fully entitled to reign and have an authority 
no whit inferior to his own, but that it was better 
for him to get another country; because it was 
not impossible for Aeneas to become master of all 
Europe, and in that event he had hopes that their 
descendants would be rulers of both continents as 
long as their race endured. Accordingly, Aeneas 
adopted the suggestion of Hector, partly to please 
him, partly because he hoped to achieve greater 
things. So thanks to vigour and spirit the colony 
became an actuality and under the guidance of 
fortune’s favourites was a power at once and in 
future times. Then Antenor, so they say, on ob- 
serving Aeneas’ preparations, likewise desired to 
get a kingdom in Europe. So another similar 
expedition was fitted out. The story adds that 
Helenus, complaining that he was getting less 
than Defphobus, petitioned his father, obtained a 
fleet and army, and sailed to Greece as though it 
were waiting for him, and occupied all the territory 
from which the treaties did not exclude him. And 
so it happened that when Diomede in exile from 
Argos heard of Aeneas’ expedition, he came to him, 
since peace and friendship existed between them, 
and asked his help, after relating the misfortunes 
that had befallen Agamemnon and himself, Aeneas 
welcomed him and his little fleet of ships and gave 
him a small part of his army, since he had brought 





* Benynoduevoy Reiske: Sepynodpeves, 
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all the country under his sway. Later those 
Achaeans who had been driven out by the Dorians, 
not knowing in their weak condition which way to 
turn, made their way to Asia and to the descendants 
of Priam and Hector as to friends and allies, and then, 
with the friendly consent of these, founded Lesbos, 
whose inhabitants allowed them to do so through 
friendship, and other not inconsiderable places. 

If anyone does not accept this account under the 
influence of the old view, let him know that he is 
unable to get free of error and distinguish truth 
from falsehood. The fact that a thing has long 
been accepted by foolish people is not a weighty 
consideration nor the fact that the falsehoods were 
current among those of former times. You see, in 
regard to many other matters also men differ and 
hold contrary views. In regard to the Persian War, 
for instance, some hold that the naval engagement 
off Salamis} took place after the battle of Plataea, 
others that the afthir at Plataea was the last of the 
events; yet a record was made immediately after the 
events occurred. Jor most people have no accurate 
knowledge. They merely accept rumour, even when 
they are contemporary with the time in question, 
while the second and third generations are in total 
ignorance and readily swallow whatever anyone says; 
as, for example, when people speak of the Scirite 
company in the Lacedaemonian army, which, as 
Thucydides says, never existed,* or when the Athe- 

1 It is not known who, if any, held this view. Tho battle 
of Salamis was fought in 480 8.0.; battle of Plataca in 479 3.c, 

* Thucydides 6, 67 and other historians speak of the Scirite 
company. But in 1.20 Thucydides denies the existence of 
the Pitana company which others had attributed to the 
Spartan army. error is Dio's. 
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nians give the highest honours to Harmodius and 
Aristogciton,’ under the impression that they had 
freed the city and slain the tyrant. But why speak of 
human affairs when people maintain and dare to 
say that Uranus was mutilated by Cronus, and the 
latter by Zeus? * Just as soon as anyone has thought 
of an absurdity, as often happens, it is absurd to 
refuse to believe it. 

But I wish to offer a defence in behalf of Homer 
by saying that there is nothing wrong in accepting 
his fictions. First, they are much less serious than 
the falsehoods told about the gods. Second, there 
was some advantage in them for the Grecks of those 
days, since they saved them from being alarmed in 
case war, as was expected, arose between them and 
the people of Asia. We can pardon one who, being 
a Greek, used every means to aid his countrymen. 
This is a very common device. I heard, for instance, 
a Mede declare that the Persians concede none of 
the claims made by the Greeks, but maintain that 
Darius despatched Datis and Artaphernes against 
Naxos and Eretria, and that after capturing these 
cities they returned to the king} that, however, while 
they were lying at anchor off Euboea, a few of their 
ships were driven on to the Attic coast—not more 
than twenty—and their crews had some kind of an 
engagement with the inhabitants of that place ; that, 
later on, Xerxes in his expedition against Greece 
conquered the Lacedaemonians at Thermopylae and 
slew their king Leonidas, then captured and razed 
the city of the Athenians and sold into slavery all 

1 Thoy slew Hipparchus, but he was not the it of 
Athens. Hippias was tho tyrant. See Thucydides 1. 20. 

* Tho mutilation of Cronus by Zous is & version found 
probably only hore. 
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who did not escape; and that after these successes 
he laid tribute upon the Greeks and withdrew to 
Asia. Now it is quite clear that this is a false 
account, but, since it was the natural thing to do, 
it is quite possible that the king ordered this story 
to be spread among the inland tribes in order to 
keep them quict. So if Homer used this same 
device we ought to forgive him. 

Perhaps, however, some uninformed person may 
say, “ It is not right for you to disparage the Greeks 
in this way.” Well, the situation has changed and 
there is no longer any fear of an Asiatic people ever 
marching against Greeee. Vor Greece is subject to 
others and so is Asia. Besides, the truth is worth a 
great deal. And in addition to all this, had I known 
that my words would carry conviction,  ereen I 
should have decided not to speak at all. But never- 
theless I maintain that I have freed the Greeks from 
reproaches greater and more distressing. That aman 
should fail in the capture of a city is nothing unusual, 
nor is it, either, to have made a campaign against a 
country which was no concern of theirs and then to 
have retreated after making peace ; and for a man of 
noble spirit to fall in battle by the hand of a worthy 
foe, that too is no reproach. Nay, a man who is on 
the point of death might well meet it as Achilles is 
represented to have done when he said, 


“ Would that Hector, the most brave 
Of warriors reared upon the Trojan soil, 
Had slain me,” + 


2 Tliad 21. 279. 
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But for the bravest of the Greeks to be slain by the 
most contemptible man among the enemy, that 
indeed is a great reproach; and likewise for one who 
was reputed 


Astyanax, the son of a noble warrior, is so brutally 
slain by being hurled from the city walls, and indeed 


Apollo, is outraged in the Sanctuary of Athena while 
clinging to the goddess’ statuc, and this is done, not 
by some obscure or worthless man, but by one of the 
most prominent leaders; when Priam, the king of 
Asia, in extreme old age is wounded beside the 
altar of Zeus, from whom he was descended, and is 
slaughtered upon it, and no obsenre man perpetrates 
this deed cither, but the very son of Achilles, in spite 
of the fact that Achilles, his father, had entertained - 
Priam and spared his life on @ former occasion ;+ 
when Hecuba, the sorrow-stricken mother of so many 
children, is given to Odysseus to her shame and 
under the weight of her miseries is changed to a 
dog *—an utterly ridiculous idea 3 and when the lord 


1 Iliad 24, 468 £. 
* See Ovid, Metamorphoses 18, 569 f. 
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of the Greeks takes as his bride that holy virgin of 
Apollo, whom no one had dared to marry for fear of 
the god—an act for which he is held to have met a 
deserved fate—how much better for the Greeks 
never to have committed these excesses than to 
have captured Troy | 
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